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ABSTRACT 

This report is concerned with the current Welsh 
cultural resurgence, with the focus of this resurgence on the Welsh 
language as a chief determinant of ethnicity, and with the efforts of 
the Welsh to obtain from those that govern them institutional 
supports for their language in schools, courts of law, and similar 
public and official establishments. This study is put in the conff.4xt 
of relations with the English, the historical background of the 
Welch, and the larger contexr: of autonomist movements in Europe and 
North America, South America, Asia, and Africa, The questions 
explored here include: (1) what is the relationship between 
ethnicity, nationalism, and language; (2) under what circumstances do 
they fuse into one another; (3) to what extent do they have an 
UT^erlying unity, yet can be discussed apart; and (4) what accounts 
foi the persistence of ethnicity well into the twentieth century? The 
report is divided into the following sections: a brief history of 
European, Celtic, and Welsh nationalism; issues and development in 
Welsh nationalism; land, language, and community; language versus 
institutions; the school as an agency of regeneration; and the 
teaching of history in the schools. Implications of .this study in 
relation to ethnicity, nationalism, and bilingualism are also 
discussed , (Authot/f N) 
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"Oni ellir djsgu Saesnep ar y gore, 
Heb fynd yn felchion goegion gepe, 
I wadu na fedrant ddim yn faith 
Mevm moment o iaith eu m'xme?" 

(Twm o'r Nant) 

"Why should they purse their lips and mince along, 

The moment they acquire the English tongue, 

Deny, decry their mother tongue, and feign 

No fluency of phrase in native vein?" 

(Twm o'r Nant, 
Eighteenth century 
Welsh poet) 

Sources i 

(a)Dragon: Meils ,G. ,1975 : 

front cover; (b)Poem: Inaac, N, , 

1972:9^,95. 
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Source: Jar of Robertson's 

Damson Preser"res^ 197^ 



Note 

1. The Golliwog is a relic of Empire days, made to symbolize 
Africa for Whites. Through the Race Relations Board, 
the Blacks of Britain are trying to stop the commercial 
use of this symbol. 

?. Cf. the American Indian as an advertising symbol for 
Mutual of Omaha, the Shawmut Bank of Boston, Indian Head 
National Bank of Portsmouth, and other Paleface enterprines. 
Some Indians would like to see the end of such generic 
caricature of them by Whites. 

5. Cf. nursery rhymes-- e.g. , "Taffy was a Welshman," etc.— 
and certain usages of the word "welsh" for ethnic 
caricature by the English: instances of what may be 
termed, perhaps, "linguistic Golliwogs." 
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CHAPTER I 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION: INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENTS, 
ETHNICITY, AND LANGUAGE 

T>is report is concerned with the current Welsh cultural 
re nee, with the focus of this resurgence on the Welsh language 
as a chief determinant of ethnicity, and with the efforts of the 
Welsh to wrench from those that govern them institutional supports 
for their language in schools, courts of law, and similar public 
or official establishments. Obviously, the Welsh cannot be under- 
stood apart from the English, since they are locked with them 
into a ''fated mutuality," nor can the Welsh present be understood 
apart from its past; hence, we will pay attention to these matters. 
In addition, a case study such as that of Welsh-English relations 
is but a point on a rather long continuum of autonomist movements 
in Europe and North Airierica, not to mention Asia, Africa, or 
South America; hence, the larger the context into which this study 
can be put, the clearer its issues become as well as their inter- 
linkage. 

The post World War II era is marked by ethnic awakening 
in the First World. Groups long dormant or thought to be dead 
have be^n to assert their cultural rightj^, language rights, and 
community rights. In this assertion, "'culture' is brandished as 
a magic word, embracing the total 1 if o and aspirations of a group" 
(N. Thomas, 1975^:21). This is true, for example, of the five 
Celtic groups in Britain and Fraj^ce (the Scot&, Welsh, Northern 
Irish, Cornish, and Bretons) and of the Basques in Spain and 
Prance. Paradoxically \t would seem, whereas the Third World is 
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intent on de- tribal izat ion as a prerequisite for creation of 
national unity, the First World is going through a stage of 
re- tribal ization in the interest of decentrality. But this 
paradox is more apparent than real: independence movements 
within the First World are but an extension of, and a sequel to, 
those of the Third World; for it is the underdeveloped regions 
of the overdeveloped world, what may be termed the "Third World 
within the First World," that are currently arserting their 
autonomy. 

Autonomist movements are perhaps divisible into two 
kinds: integrationist and separatist. The former tend to 
emphasize "cultural" nationalism, i.e., matters of language, 
education, and history; the latter are marked by "political" 
nationalism, i.e., attempts at creation of a new nation-state 
carved out of an old order. The former tend to be non-violent; 
the latter, violent. Obviously, there are combinations of 
integra.tionist-separatist movements, creating a third type; at 
O times, this type may aver integration and interdependence to 

start with, but move on to separatism later on; at times it may 
start with an avowal of separatism but settle for a measure of 
equality and accommodation within an existing rocial order. In 
addition, whether the nationalism asserted is "cultural" or 
"political" is really a matter of emphasis: Political nationalism 
includes cultural factors to sustain it and single out its 
uniqueness; cultural nationalism is but nationalism with its 
political face dormant — it is an accommodationist type. Both 
the "political" and "cultural" types of nationalism are rooted 



in economic factors, in how people are allowed to earn their 
living and the opportunity structure at their disposal. 

Nationalism can be regarded aj a process of mobilization 
and solidification^ of loyalty building and identity crystalli- 
zation. Such a process, in Fishman's view, is two directional 
(Fishman, et al . , 1968 : 59^-4-0 ) : It transforms a fragmentary 
ethnicity into a nationality (by which he means an entity highly 
conscious of its solidarity and assertive of its authenticity) ; 
it transforms a nationality into a nation (by which he means a 
politico-territorial entity with an independent government). Our 
usage of cultural nationalism emphasizes nationality; of political 
nationalism, nation. 

A fev examples may clarify our attempt at a typology of 
autonomist movements in Europe, a typology ranging from the 
dormant (i.e. , with a potential to flare up) to the combustible, 
a typology dependent on language as a central issue in botn 
cultural and political nationalism: 

1. There are at least two areas in Europe where cultural 
nationalism is dormant, where indigenous languages have 
been suppressed: Languedoc in south-west France where 
Provenjal (more accurately "Occitan") is spoken; Galicia 
in north-west Spain where Galician is spoken (Mamham, 197^- 
8-9; Webb, ^97^:^9-50. 

?. Though their language, like that of the Gallegos (Galicians), 
has been suppressed oy the central government of Spain, and 
tr.ough they are not rillowed to teach it in school , Catalan 
speakers in and around Barcelona still maintain a strong 
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literary "^l^adition* They are allowed to publish books in 
Catalan and to set up literary associations — e.g. , "Omnium 
Cultural"~to protect it (PYice, 1975:8-9; J. M. Esteban, 
197^ ^personal communication). This concession on the part 
of the Gpanish government is perhaps because Catalan 
nationalism, unlike that of the Basques, tends to be middles- 
class and cultural; whatever books are published tend to 
r^ach a small intellectual minority, not a mass audience 
(Medhurst, 197?:8). 
5« The Frisians of north Holland were allowed to use their 

language as a medium of instruction in their primary schools 
only in 1955; in their secondary schools, only in 197^ 
(Boelens, 197^:1). Theirs is an integrationist sort of 
cultural nationalism. Their efforts centex" around language 
maintenance: operating their schools, a teachers' college, 
and lobbying to set up a Frisian university — all under the 
auspices of one umbrella organization, the Fryske Akademy 
(Mamham, 197^:5)* 
^. Welsh nationalism, which we will examine in more detail 
later on, can be said to be more cultural than political. 
It is centered on revival and maintenance of the language 
as well as on "devolution," i.e., a measure of home rule or 
interdependence with England, not complete independence from 
it. In this sense, it \s integrationist, not separatist. 
5. Currently, the most violent kind of nationalism on the 

Coxitinent is that of the Basques in Spain. It is essentially 
political rather than cultural, and fully separatist. In 
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their efforts to revive and maintain the Basque language, 
both political and non-polit.lcal agencies among the Basques 
(e.g., the Roman Catholic Church and E.T,A. , the militant 
nationalist organization whose name, Euskadi Ta Askatasuna^ 
means "Basque Homeland and Freedom") have supported Ikastolas, 
voluntary part-time schools outside the official education 
system whei|B all subjects are taught in Basque. These 
schools, though technically legal are closely watched by 
the Spanish authorities; propagating the Basque language 
is still considered a potentially hostile political act 
(Medhurst, 1972:8-9; Sartre, 1971:17). 

Autonomist movements in Europe and elsewhere can be 
termed "ethnic renaissance?"; what was regarded, prior to World 
War II, as matters of class or political structure has been 
transformed into ethnic questions (Pitt-Rivers, 1971:16). In 
many regions, economic and social problems are being expressed 
in ethnic terms; language is made to symbolize the core of 
nationality. Nationalism luite often is linguistic nationalism. 

What is the relation between ethnicity, nationalism, and 
language? Under what circumstances do they fuse into one another, 
becoming mere aspects of one another? To what extent do they have 
an underlying unity, much like an Anglican or a Freudian trinity, 
yet can be discussed apart, at times as if they were in opposition? 
What accounts for the persistence of ethnicity, if not nationalism 
and a languapre essentially of local currency, well into the 
twentieth century? These will be the questions for exploration 
here. 
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Ethnicity, or ethnic identification, hnn been termed by 
Edward Hhil^^ (19^7) ^ "priniordi-^l tic," bindinf^ tof^ether members 
of a Geroeinr^chaft , or *^ clore-knit community* That it ir 
"primordial" mcanr that it ir characterirti c of an earlier form 
of human orp:anizat i on (tiechter,' 1S»7^^:1159); it ir a case of 
tribalipm. It survive-^ in a Ge^-ellnchaf t , a complex form of 
social orpranization , an industrial form in contrast to the 
earlier Gemeinschaftliche agricultural one, as a historical 
estate , an Gtaende — to use Weber's term — much like remnants of 
feudalism still survive in Pritain and other "modem" states. 
Why? Because ethnicity is bound up with th,e two ma,ior elements 
of social orn;anization : structure and culture, stratification 
and the belief system that underpirds it. Indeed, as Fredrik 
Barth , the Norwef^ian anthropologist, has ppinted out, ethnicity 
is essentially a matter of boundary maintenance between groups 
(1%9-9--38), of validating cultural di stinctionr^ emanating from 
a stratification system; in short, it is a matter of ascribed 
status. Although ethnicity may be said to "refer to the 
sentiments which bind individuals into rolidary groups on some 
cultural basis" (Hechter, 197^t-:11S?), what maintains it ir 
pressure from the outside. 

What has been said about ethnicity as a "primordial 
tie" can al?o be said about language and about religion. These 
are traditional and strong indicators of identity. As Hechter 
has pointed out, "...Research in comparative politics has 
indicated that rf?lirious and linguistic differences between 
groups are freouently of greater significance in the politics 
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of developed societies thain differences of social class" (1973- 

emphasis added). He himself has found out in a study of 
votin^:^ behavior that spans 70 years that "the distribution of 
voles within a British county is better predicted, on the v/hole, 
from knowledge of its religious composition than from knowledge 
of its social stjuctural composition" (197^:1'159) . 

Ethnicity, language, and religion are primordial 
indications of identity* They are mobilizable as a response tc 
structural discrimination. The response itself is called 
nationalism. Celtic nationalism, for example, is a reaction to 
the continuation of regional inequality in Britain, to structured 
regional inequality (Hechter, 1972: 176-177 i emphasis added). In 
this context, nationalism is a collective self-definition. 

E3SENTIALISM VS. EPOCHALISK 

Independence movements, as forms of nationalism, usually 
hive ^ threefold aspect: a quest for unity among the various 
segments of the population; for authenticity as an expression of 
cultural uniqueness and ethnic distinctiveness; and for a higher 
standard of material well-being, or modernization (Fishman, 
-^971:5-4). This trichotomy is reducible to a dichotomy, to a 
sense of selfhood vs. modernization. Indeed, speaking of a basic 
dichotomy that underlies national movements rather than a 
trichotomy enables us to highlight tension and dilemmas rather 
than additive relationships. We can then emphasize the dynamic 
aspect of social change, pointing to its Janus-type character, 
its areas of continuity and discontinuity. 
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A simple illustration of the aforementioned point ir in 
order. Developinp; nations, which urod to be mere independence 
movements not lonp; ago, face in acute form what they had faced less 
acutely prior to their independence. What they face ir a conflict 
of the present vs. the future, tradition vr. modernity, pride vs. 
hope — in a word, identity vs. modernirm. It i.^ the tension between 
what Edward Shills has called the "will to be modem" and what 
Mazzini has termed the "need to exist and have a name" (Geertz, 
1975:^^9,258). 

Geertz initially conceptualizes the aforementioned 
dichotomy in terms of two rather lofty abstractions: "The In- 
digenous Way of Life" as opposed to "The Spirit of the Af^e" 
(1975:?40). He goes on to interpret those as followr: 

To stress the first of these is to look to 
local mores, established institutions, and 
the unities of common experience — to '^tradition 
"culture," "national character," or even "race*' — 
for the roots of a new identity. To stress the 
second is to look to the general outlines of 
the history of our time, and in particular to 
what one takes to be the overall direction and 
significance of that history. There is no nev/ 
state in which both these themes (which, 
merely to have names for them, I shall call 
" essentialism " and " epochalii^m ") are not 
present; fev/ in which they are not thoroughly 
entangled with one another; and only a small, 
incompletely decolonized minor ty in which the 
tension between them is not invading every 
aspect of national life from language choice 
to foreign policy (Geertz, 1973 : ?^4-0-?4l , emphasis added)< 

"Essentialism" has to do with the essence of national 

heritage, the soul of th,e nation, what makes it authentic. 

"Epochalism" has to do with leaving one's mark on this epoch 

of history, joining the industrialized nations and their 

cultures of technology and secularism. "Essentialism" has to 
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do with maintenance of a Gemeinschaft , with "spirituality" (almost 
with ouietisme ) , with what the Third World has been traditionally 
proud of. "Epochalism" has to do with catapulsion into a 
Gesellschaft , with "dynamism" (almost with feverish industrialism), 
with what the First World has for so long stood for. To put it 
rather differently, "essentialism" is, mutatic mutandis , maintenance 
of YiJdishkeit ; "epochalism" is joining the Goyim (cf, Weinreich, 
1968:38?) — be they Saes or Sassenach , as Welshmen or Scotsmen 
would say (literally, SaxonB,i.e., the English, the out-group). 

In a nationalism context, the language i^oue hinges 
precisely on the essentialism-epochalism dilemma. Whether, when, 
and for what purposes to use a given language is a "question of 
how far a people should form itself by the bent of its genius and 
how far by the demands of its times"(Geertz , 1973:241). In other 
words, the question is whether a given language is "psychologically 
immediate or whether it is an avenue to the wider community of 
modern culture" (Geertz, 1973:2^2). 

V/hat intensifies the problem of language in the Third 
World at large, and in those regions of the First World that are 
Third Worldish in character, is that what from the point of view 
of speakers of a native lan^n^iare is the natural vehicle for 
thought and feeling — especially in the case of languages that 
have a distinguiched literary, religious, or artistic tradition, 
such as Hindi or Welsh — is, from the point of view of speakers 
of the three or four worldwide l.-uiguages of science and 
technology, a mere patods. It ir almost like a z^ro-sum game 
of linguistic power: encouragement of a native language is 



quite often roon ar. if only accomplishable nt the oxi^enve, of the 
ina,jor foreipn lanpuape to be adopted, and vice-vorra. As an 
exprer^cion of ecsentiallGm, vernacularr tend to he pnycholopically 
immediate but r:ocially isolating; ar: an expren-ion of epochalicm, 
lingua francac of science, technology, and modornirm tend to be 
de-provincializinp but psychol optically forced (Geertz, 197^^: 
2^2-2^3). 

"Formulated this way, the 'languap;e problem' is only 
the 'nationality problem' writ small, though in some plqcos the 
conflicts arising from it are intense enough to make the rela- 
tionship seem reversed" (Geertz, 1975:?^*-2). Wales is certainly 
this way: the fate of its language ("Tyngyd yr laith") 
continues to be a feverish issue, at the very center of its 
bi-ethnic conflict. 

This has been a general introduction. V/e shall take up 
the interrelationship of ethnicity, nationalism, and language 
more specifically in relation to Wales. Essentialism vs. 
epochalism seems to be a useful way of summarizing the problem. 
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CHAPTER II 

A BRIEF rllSTORY OP NATIONALISM: EUROPEAN^ 
CELTIC, AND WELSH 

In the preceding chapter, we sketched out the inter- 
relationship of ethnicity, language, and assertion of 
nationality, seeing Welsh nationalism ap, one of a number of 
Third-World nationalisms in Europe itself and pointing to the 
issue of language as its crux. In this chapter, we shall 
discuss Welsh nationalism within the context of European 
nationalism and link it also with Celtic nationalism. First, 
we shall start with a brief review of the history of European 
nationalism, then, based on that history, suggest a suitable 
framework for viewing Celtic as well as Welsh nationalism. 

It can be said that nationalism, in its origins, is a 
product of European history, a post-Feudal phenomenon closely 
allied with the French Revolution, the Industrial Revolution, 
and the rise of new social orders. EXiropean nationalism can be 
divided into four periods: 149:^-1789; 1789-1870; 1870-19^5; 
and post-19^5* These are very rough divisions, but they enable 
us to detect trends and tendencies and see general patterns 
that may, at times, burst beyond these ad hoc boundaries. 
1 . From tne End of the Medieval Era to the French Revolution , 
149P--1789 

This is the age of E\2ropean expansionism into the New 
World, and later on into the rest of the Old one. It is the 
age of colonialism, conveniently presented to school-children 
as "Voyages of Discovery." This is the beginning of the age 
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that some Black Americonn havp dubbed "The White Fcril," an 
expaunsionism that started with the voyap:e of Magellan around the 
world in and i<: about to end when Angola, the 7 ast remaining 

European colony in Africa, wins independence frorr Portugal this 
year (197^). As Brooks Adamr has pointed out, there is not an 
alto£^ether unusual coincidence between the battle of Plassey 
which put the wealth of India at the disposal of Britain (1757) 
and the ap:reement of historians that the Industri-il Revolution 
began with the year 1760 (Adams, 195^:?51"?56), / 



But what has European colonial expansionism pot to do 



with Celtic or other n *:ionalism? Quite a bit, one might say. 



(a) During this era, English monarchs consolidated 
their power and centralize'' their government. They 
annexed Wales in 153^^1 acouired Scotland in 1707, and 
brought Ireland fully into line in 1800. In the same 
way that India, America, and other places belonged to 
England and were part of a growing British Empire, the 
Celtic regions did. In the same way that India and the 

other colonies supplied foodstuff and raw materials to 

jf 

England, the oeltic regions did. In other words, the 
Celtic reR:ions became internal colonies. As Michael 
Hechter has shown in his study of industrialization in 
the British Isles, the Celtic regions continued to be 
in a dependency position with England, their per capita 
income was always less than that of England, and they 
suffered almost the same racia] and ethnic stereotyping 
that the English reserved for their colonial subjects 
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('^07?:^'3'3"18?). As Welshmen like to say, Wales was 
Enc:land's firs t colony. 

(b) During the same era, France annexed Britanny; 
Spain annexed Galicia and the Basque Country* These 
are still underdeveloped regions; they represent 
linf^uistic and ethnic problems, some of which have 
coalesced around nationalist movements. 

(c) This is the era of Mercantilism, the deliberate 
breaking down of strictly local markets and restrictive 
regulations inside the sovereign's domain, the era of 
free trade. A single national economy was to be 
substituted for a conglomeration of local economies 
(Carr, 1968:5>6). This was part of centralization 

and increase in the power of the state in relation to 
outlying regions. Moreover, a multiplicity of 
national economies were transformed into a single 
economy (Carr, 1968:7). 

(d) In this era, the nation was identified with the 
person of the sovereign. Kings, bishops, and princes 
were what mattered; peasants and commoners did not 
think of thems'^lves as part of a nation yet (Carr, 
19f^8:?~5). All thir was to change with the French 
Revolution. 

?. From the French Revolution to the Unification of Germany 
and Italy, 17B9-1870 . 

Modern nationalism begins in this era, which marks the 
collapse of Feudalism and the rise of individualism. The era 

Er|c '<iC! 
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begins with the breakdown of traditional authority and the rise 

of a new class. No longer was the nation identified with the 

sovereign, but as Rousseau stressed, with the "people" (Carr, 

1968:7). The "people" were essentially the middle class. 

The "democratization" of nationalism 
imparted to it a new and disturbing emotional 
fervour. ••• With the disappearance of the 
absolute monarch, vhe personification of the 
nation became a necessary convenience in 
international relations. ... The idea of the 
personality and character of the nation 
acquired a profound psychological significance . 
Writers like Mazzini thought and argued about 
nations as if they were sublimated individuals 
(Carr, I968:8^9i emphasis added). 

In this era, there arose a cult of the national 
language. Philology was in the service of the state; Fichte 
in Germany wrote his famous Disccurse to the German Nation 
(Moraze, 1968:22??). Language was seen as a special mystique, 
something to which subsequent natio^^'^lists could appeal. 

This was the prime age of the Industrial Revolution. 
England was the world's workshop. Wales began to be known for 
its coal, iron, and tinplate; it got to be the world's greatest 
exporter of coal by the turn of the century. It got its only 
large towns, trading centers on the south coast (Cardiff, 
Barry, Newport, Swansea) during this era — with the attendant 
problems of Anglicization and industrialization. 

The nineteenth century was the century of ideology: 
Manifest Destiny; Survival of the Fittest; Social Darwinism, 
and — of course — Nationalism. These ideologies were pressed into 
service in competition betw. en colonizing nations and in keeping 
the colonized in their place (which includes the Celts, as will 
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be apparent later). From 1815 to 1875,' England had the world's 
p;5?eatest empire and technology. The energies of discontented 
Celts were partly absorbed in that Empire. 

This era. started with the I>QVee en ;nlasse oi' the '^'rench 
^Revolution — general mobilization deliberate],y in the service of 

^ // r , 

the state — and* fended with establishment of compulsory state 
Fchool systems. -These^ are, among other things, institutions of 
unity and political ^socialization for na'tionalism. 

5. From the Unificatioi;i/of Germa^iy and Italy to the End of 
' World War 11 . ^1870"i9^^5 ' 

This is.^an er^r of jrelentless . growth of nationalism. It 
is marked by in6iucito the working class into nationalism, 



that is,..by^ further democratization ..o;f the nation as weH as 
assertion of the jiolitical dominance of the middle class. In 
this regard, ^' the defence of wages ^d employment.... gives the 
worke* an intimate practical ^nte'rest in the policy and power 
of his nation*' (Carr, l968:Y8r-1^. 

\ 

' Leutf^comers. to the Empire ga)me became assertive in this 
era^ e.gi, Germany, Italy, and Japari. Racial natior^alism appears, 
with doctt^ine^ of master- race and in^ferior otheri. 'Nationalism 
at^quirfes unpleasaJit connotations — from ^ ouest'^ for freedom to 
adVQCacy of tyranny.^ Like religion, nationali9.m teais'\apart and 
recrc-ates the societies in whx'ch it- arises (Geortz, 19*7^ 53-25^) • 

4. End .of World War II to the Present« the post--1945 era 

,Y ■ This era is marked by a great increase in the number of 
nations formed in this century. Groups long dormant or thought 
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to be derd begin to assert themselves. Third World nntionalism 
extends to the First World* Collap^je of the British, French, and 
Japanese Empires is followed by a tripartite division of the 
world intj three political piants: the U.S.A., Rur.sin, cind 
China, each with its own subordinates in the First, Second, or 
Third V/orld. Intep;ration of the world at larp;e into one economic 
^nachine with the U.S.A. as it^: kinppin. Rise of the trans^ 
national (multi-national) corporation which has been at times 
called, wherever it is found, a ''state within a state-" The 
advent of neo-colonialism , which seems to engulf nations and 
nations--to-be. Encouragement of repionalism and regional identity 
by the European Common Market (EEC). Ethnic awakening as 
cultural nationalism, especially as linguistic nationalism. 
History being edited and rewritten by emergent groups. 

We conclude our nummary of the history of European 
nationalism with a well-sharpened definition of this post- 
Feudal phenomenon: 

' Nationalism is a doctrine invented in Europe 

at the bep:inning of the nineteenth century. It 
pretends to supply a criterion for the 
determination of the unit of population proper 
to en^joy a government exclusively its own^ for 
the legitimate exercise of power in the state, 
and hoids that humanity is naturally divided 
into nations, that nations are known by certain 
characteristics which can be ascertained, and 
that the only legitimate type of government ir 
natural self-government (Kedourie, 1961 :9)- 

This quick review of the historical context of European 

nationalism leads us to the following conclusions: 

1, European nationalism is closely linked v/ith economic 

factors. The conquest of India, the colonization 
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01 North America, the incorporation of Wales into 
England, and similar expansionist (i.e., economically 
important) events were indispensable to the 
Industrial Revolution. All these events can be 
seen as a unitary process of colonialism. Colonialism 
is when the boimdaries of a state burst out and 
spill out into another territory, reducing that 
territory to vassalage. Both the colonizers and 
the colonized have their own versions of nationalism 
as a supportive ideology. 

Politically, European nationalism is a successor to 
Feudalism, that is, it has gradually incorporated 
newer elements into the running of the state, 
provided more avenues of participation for the 
populace. In the fifteenth to eighteenth centuries, 
nationalism was that of kings and princes; the 
aristocracy provided its ideology; the nation was 
identified with them; they were the colonizers. 
In the nineteenth century, nationalism was that of 
the middle-classes; the intelligentsia were middle- 
class; the middle class provided the colonizers. 
In the twentieth century, the "century of the 
common man,*' as Toynbee has called it, the working 
classes were included in the political process; 
they became part of the "nation." However, the 
leadership has continued to be provided by the 
middle class. The point is that nationalism has 
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been ar.cociated with the ascendancy of new Eociai 
^ clarres and groups, that in its pre-independence 

starves it is indicative of the role-less-ness of a 
^^new cla5:s, that it is a quest For n political and 
s>^cio-economic role by aii emergent class. 
These/ conclusions lead us to adopt a certain theoretical 

framework by which we can organize a number of points and make 

/ 

a number OjT assertions, ^y a framework, we simply mean an 
approach/, a set of notions and concepts, that -can haul facts 
into^^<f^cus — after all, there is no fact wi1;hout a theory . 

he socio-cultural i'ramework we havp adopted, one that flows 
out of the preceding considerations, is that of "internal 
colonialism." This concept summarizes for us the history of 
Wales from 1556 to 19^5 > for we maintain that Wales is now going 
through a post-colonial stage. 

TH3 CELTIC FRINGE A3 A CASE OF "INTERNAL COLONIALISM" 

A colonial analysis of the inner workinp:s of an advanced 
inlustrial society such as Britain or the U.S.A. is only of 
recent vinta??:e among sociologists (Khleif, 197P:1?-15). In 
America, for example, the notion of internal colonialism was 
first sugge.!:ted in relation to the South and to White Southerners 
(Odum, 1956; Arnall , 19^6); applied to Me:xficans in Texas and 
California (McWilijams, 19^^0; then deliberately applied to 
Plack and White relations in the 19Ws (Cruse, 19^7 and 1968; 
Clark, 196^; Catmichael and flamilton, 1967). In the presidential 
campaign literature of ^^968, for example, both Senator Eugene 
McCarthy and Richard Nixon used the notion of "colonized people" 
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and a "colony within a nation" to refer to the Black and the 
poor (presidential speech writers of 1968 must have included a 
few sociologists!). It was Robert Blauner^ however ^ who in a 
ground-breaking paper ^ introduced "internal colonialism" az an 
analytic concept into American social science. Blauner's and 
other writings on this subject have been heavily influenced by 
the work of such Afro-French writers as Frantz Fanon (1966) 
and Albert Memmi (1967). 

Blauner's argument (1969)$ essentially, is that there 
are striking similarities between the classical quest of colonized 
people for self-determination and the quest of Blacks in America. 
Among Blacks , this quest has taken the form of urban riots, 
cultural nationalism, and insistence on local control of ghetto 
institutions. According to Blauner (1969:596), the four basic 
features of the process of colonization, whether external or 
internal, are: 

1. Colonialism begins with a forced involuntary 
entry, a conquest. 

2. The colonizing power implements a policy of 
suppression or destruction of indigenous values 
or way of life. 

5. Members of the colonized group tend to be 
administered from the outside , that is, by 
representatives of the dominant group, who in 
the case of Blacks (e.g.. White teachers and 
cops) do not even live in the neighborhood. 

^. An ideology of racism. 
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"Internal colonialism'' was applied by Joan Moore (1970) 
to Mexican- Americans and their historical experience; she 
contrasted its features in New Mexico, Texas, and California. 
In a later work (1972), Blauner extended the notion of "internal 
colonialism" to apply to all non-Whites in America: lacks, 
American Indians (currently called "Original Americans" or 
"Native Americans"), Mexican-Americans ( "Chicanos") , Puerto 
Ricans, Chinese-Americans , Filipinos, and — for important 
socio-economic reasons — to the whitest of Whites, the purest 
Anglo-Saxons, White Appalachians. Xhleif (1972) examined the 
utility of "internal colonialism" among other notions American 
sociologists use for conceptualizing race and ethnic relations. 

In Britain, the only sociologist to use "internal 
colonialism" as an organizing concept has been John Rex (1975). 
He is concerned with development of a typology of colonial 
situatioixs, external and internal, grounded in both history and 
sociology. His work is provocative, though not as systematic 
as it should be. British anthropologists, on the other hand, 
nave not paid attention even to external colonialism, let alone 
internal one: they blithely ignored colonialism as an important 
factor even v;hen they studied native cultures in Asia and Africa 
that were directly affected by it (Asad, 1975). But this gets us 
into fashions in social science, both British and American, and 
the socio-political determinants thereof — a more appropriate 
topic for the sociology of knowledge, the sociology of sociology, 
and the anthropology of anthropology. This, of course, does not 
mean that the phenomenon of Internal colonialism, of colonial 
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situations and contexts, has escaped a variety of non-social- 
rcience writers — Celtic or otherwise — who may have called it by 
other names ( *^sub,iugation" and so forth), an will be shown later 
on. 

The sociologist whose work has been mc^t relevant to our 
immediate concern, which is to get at the historical basis of 
Welsh nationalism and describe it in socio-cultural fashion, 
has been Michael Hechter (the three papers of I97l-75i and the 
197^ book). Hechter suggests "internal colonialism" as an 
explanatory model for discussion of ethnic change, industrializa- 
tion, and regionalism in the British Isles (197^, 1972, and 1973). 
He borrows the concept, though, not from any of the preceding 
writers we have mentioned but from the work of two writers on 
Latin America, Pablo Gonzales-Casanova (1965) and Rodolpho 
Stavenhagen (1965), who have written on the underdeveloped nature 
of peripheral regions in relation to the core. The following 
are the aspects of internal colonialism that Hechter has stressed, 
aspects true of Wales and the rest of the Celtic Fringe, which 
bear quoting at some length: 

Commerce and trade among members of the 
periphery tend to be monopolized by members 
of the core. Credit is similarly monopolized. 
\^/hen commercial prospects emerge, bankers, 
managers, and entrepreneurs tend to be 
recruited from the core. The peripheral 
economy is forced into complementary 
development to the core, and thus becomes 
dependent on external markets. Generally, 
this economy rests on a single primary 
export, either agricultural or mineral. The 
movement of peripheral labor is determined 
solely by forces exogenous to the periphery. 
Typically, there is great migration and 
mobility of peripheral workers in response 
to price fluctuations of exported primary 
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products. Economic dependence is reinforced 
through nuridical^ politicals and military 
measures . There is a relative lack of 
services, lower standard of living, and 
higher level of frustration, measured by 
such indicators as alcoholism ainonp; members 
of the peripheral collectivity. There is 
national discrimination on the basis of 
lanp:uap:e, relip;ion ^ or^ in f2:eneral < ethnicity . 
Thus the structural differences between 
f^roups are causally linked to cultural 
differences (Hechter, 1971:56, emphasis 
added) . 

One may add that economic dependence is reinforced not 
only through juridical or political but also through educational 
measures, as will be shown later on. 

Hechter emphasizes that when high-status socio-economic 
roles are reserved to core members (e.g., the English) whereas 
peripheral group members (e.g. , the Welsh, Scottish, or Irish 
prior to 1922) are denied access to these roles, the stratifica- 
tion itself then contributes to the maintenance of cultural' 
differences between cor-- and periphery axid even the development 
of further differences (1975:523). The dynamic region, the 
core, exercises economic control over, and practices discrimination 
against, the ethnically distinct people of the periphery. Today, 
such ethnic discrimination is directed not against Welshmen as, 
individuals , for example, but against the region as a whole. 

That Wales as a region is disadvantaged in terms of income, 
employment, housing, and education has decisive consequences 
for the individuals living there" (Hechter, 1972:159). Economic 
differences and ethnic discrimination reinforce ethnic stereotypes c 
and vice-versa. 

From 1861 to 1961 i as Hechter' s study shows, industriali- 
zation was spread throughout England but was confined only to a 

^ tin 
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few places in the Celtic periphery; v/hereas the English economy. 

was diversified, the Celtic economier were not, and thus were 

more vulnerable to cataclysmic market shifts. 

Finally, it must be emphasized. .. that the 
major financial institutions in the United 
Kingdom have always been English, and that 
London has served as the primary repository 
of credit and investment capital. Thus 
when most individual investment decisions 
concerning the Celtic lands are made, they 
are largely decided in London by Englishmen 
who may be expected to have little knowledge, 
sympathy, or interest in these peripheral 
regions (Hechter, 1972:169). 

It should be remembered that internal colonialism used 
to be quite external historically. Scotland, Wales, and Ireland 
were separate entities, traditional enemies of England, long 
before they were incorporated into it to form a larger unit. 
Like Burgundy and Brittany in Prance, Catalonia and Galicia in 
Spain, and Sicily in Italy, they are instances of what Peter 
Worsley calls"earlier 'failed* natioii-states"(l97$:82). 

Some writers make a distinction between colonialism and 
one of its later stages, imperialism, on the baris of trade: 
the pre-nineteenth century colonial trade consisted predominantly 
of luxury items such as silk and spices; the poct-1850, more 
particularly the post-1885, phase of coloniali^^m, i.e., 
imperialism, was qualitatively diffe-nent in that its trade 
consisted mostly of the export of capital to backward areas 
(Worsley, 1975:50). We can say that prior to 1850, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland exported mostly agricultural products to 
England, but after 1850 these Celtic regions began to be 
developed by English capital for the world market — extractive 
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indUFtrior (cor?l qnd iron) in Waler, F^hipbuildin?;^ in Scotland 
and Nortncrn Ireland, After tho repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846, 
Ireland lost rtr, role of rrain producer and wa:: converted into 
a livortock and daia^y j)roduccr; it became a rerional nppendare 
of I'iip;! ind (Hecht^r, '^^^7''^:168) • During thic era, Wales became 
the woridV^ f^reotert exDorter of coal; industrialir.ation of South 
Waler brought with it problems of dislocation and the spread ^^f 
Anp;licization. It war also between 18^0 and 1900 that the 
Highland Clearances occurred — the expulsion of crofters to make 
room for the sheep industry (Prebble, 197?^:117-^70; cf. the play 
entitled "The Cheviot, the Stap, and the Black, Hlack Oil" by 
John r-lacGrath, presented on BBC I vand followed by a panel dis- 
cussion, June 6, 1^74, 9:?3-11:00 p.m.). The point is that it 
was the post-1885 phase of colonialism that consolidated the 
v;orld into a sing:le social system, an interlocked entity 
(Worsley, V'^75:50), that the Celtic regions, in the interest of 
England, were part of that consolidation, and that that consolida- 
tion was accompanied by problems of rural depopulation, industrial 
strife, and the berinninp-s of mass, as contrasted with elite , 
nationalism. The British Empire used to absorb the dissatisfied, 
dissident, aribitious, or impoverished amon^ Britain's Celts; 
loss of Empire after 19^5 contributed to the spread of autonomist 
movements to Britain itself, to the rise especially of Scottish 
and Welsh nationalism. ^' 

People tend to immortalize ^ aeir enemies in language; 
lanp:uaFe is social hintory. (f^xamplor arc "Dutch treat," "Dutch 
courage," "Indian giver," "to take a French leave," "Russian 
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roulette.") The traditional enmity of the Celts and the English 
produced reciprocal pejorative stereotypes that were further 
reinforced and aup:mented when Wales, Scotland, and Ireland in 
turn were absorbed into a larger and larger England. The 
naughtiness of the conqueror or the colonizer demands reciprocal 
servility on the part of the conquered or the colonized, and, 
by definition, vice versa. It is a sort of mutual entrapment. 
Moreover, the colonizer feels he is the only one qualified to 
speak for the colony; the colonized do not count. It is for this 
reason that the thrust of anti-colonial nationalism everywhere — 
be it Scottish, Welsh, or Afro-Asian — has been to a great extent 
directqgi at building up self-confidence and self-respect. The 
colonizer's stereotypes and negative linages remind the colonized 
daily of their humiliation — in jokes, newspaper editorials, 
innuendos in rtores, restaurants, and government offices. The 
stratification system has its taken-for-grantedness sentiments 
to justify it. 

The anti-Celtic sentiments have been built by the English 
over a long period of time, the Celts returning the compliment. 
W. R. Jones, an American historian (to be differentiated from 
W. R. Jones, a Welsh researcher concerned with bilingual edu ation 
who will also be mentioned in this report) has characterized the 
historic Celtic-English clash of cultures from the Norman 
Conquest onward as that between feudalized, politically con- 
solidated, town and village dwellers (the English) on one hand, 
and tribal, pastoral, politically decentralized cattle-raiders 
(the Celts) on the other (I97^a:155). English writers tended to 
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prer'^nt the Gel tic-£np:lirh collision ar: a struggle of "civilization" 
with "barbarirm. " As W, R. Jones sees it, "The anti-Celtic 
attitudo^ of medieval and modem Enr:land had their origins in 
real institutional and cultural differences, which were, however, 
sharpened, exa^p;erated , and moralized by English critics attempting 
to ,iustify efforts to dominate or destroy the Celtic world. This 
libel of Celtic culture^ with its roots deep in the middle ap:es , 
became a manor component of Enp;lish cultural nationalism . English 
hostility towards the 'barbarous ocots,' the 'wild Irish,' and 
the *lazy and fatuous Welsh' survived into the modem era.... 
Iraafre was more compelling than reality" (Jones, 1^)71a:171, 
emphasis added). Like the European ima^^ery of that period, the 
English imagery of the sixteenth century had, side by side, 
"Old V/orld barbarians" and "New World savages' ^ (Jones, 1971b :^06) — 
noble and not-so-noble. In the P^nglish rogues' gallery, the 
Celts were joined by American Indians and Black Afro-Asians. 

Self definition depends on others, on an out-group as 
well as an in-group. Mutual hostility engenders mutual senti- 
ments. "By the seventeenth century an Englishman who did not 
look down on a Scotsman would have been only half an Englishman; 
a Scotsman who did not hate an Englishman would not have been a 
Scotsman at all" (Kieman, cited by Hechter, 1971 :3'3). 

In exploring the socio-linguistics of prejudice, this 
writer consulted the multi-volume Oxford New English Dictionary 
at the Bodleian Library. Volume 10, Part 2, pages 508-510 had 
a number of pe^iorative entries under "Welsh," "Welsher" (also 
Welcher"), "Welshing," "Welshness," "Welshry," and "Welshy"— 
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usages extending from the sixt.eenth to the twentieth centuries. 
Examples are: 

1. Welsh cricket: a louse. 

2. Welsh ambassador: cuckoo. 

3. "That's Welsh": meaning "I don't understand you" 

(1648 Usage). 

4. "To Welsh": to swindle a ptrson out of 

money laid as a bet. 
^■). "Welsher": e.g. ^ "He was... a 'Welsher* 

in the matter of marbles 
and hardbake before his 
fifth birthday" (1865 
usage). 

6. "Welshry": meaning Welsh origin or 

nationality, e.g., "Some- 
times.... I have even known 
them indignantly deny the 
imputation of Welshry" 
(Grant Allen in Westminster 
Gazette , 21 September 189^ — 
time representing the peak 
of relentless Anglicization 
of Welshmen). 

(For comparable American usage in relation to particular ethnic 
groups, the reader may consult, among other works. Dictionary 
of American Slanp: , edited by Wentworth and Flexner. ) 

Two examples of anti-Welsh stereotyping, heard by 
this writer, would suffice: (l) "'L'ht=re is a certain Welshness 
about it" — said of thp architecture of Nuffie'^d College; and 
(2) various versions of the anti-Welsh nursery rhyme, "Taffy 
was a Welshman," which, according to the Oxford Dictionary 
of Quotations ^ first appeared in "Nancy dock's Pretty Song Book, 
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circa 1780." Wher^or '3cot^men usucil.ly pronounce the Gaelic 
word for l!iip;linhmor , i:acrRnach (i.e., Saxonr) with a marl, 
Welrhmen pronounce theirr, ^aij:, with a hint of dirappointment. 

Conqueror-conquerpd, acimin istrator- admin ictored , 
colonizer-colonized reiaLion.s engender caricatures ana 
stereotyping, with more inventivener^s and variety on the part 
of the masters than thore ma.stered. Trevor Fishlock, amonp* 
others, mentions some of the current English imap^ery of Wales 
and Welshmen- -coal, cloth-cipped Taffies, etc. (1^^72:1 ,2^4-). 

To what extent do Welshmen and other Celts think of 
their socio-political situation as that of internal colonialism- 
c*"^ forced entry (conquest), cultural destruction (linguistic 
suppression), and administration from the outside (socio- 
economic control by London) so that they feel they ar^ sub.j pcts 
in the original, not mere citizenship, sense of the word? The 
answer is: to a rreat .deal. For when the aforementioned 
aspects coalesce- into a Question of suppressed identity, social 
and economic, and when even non-Welsh -speaking Welshmen talk 
about V.'elshnoss, then the history of what hr.ppened to their 
Pirandparents seems to overshadow what has happenc^d to them in 
the way of social nobility, of "^ettinp- on." The book by 
Edwards, et al . , Celtic Nationalism , which is a study of Irish, 
Scottish, and Welsh nationalism (but alludes to the- linguistic 
nr+'ure oi Cornish and Manx nationalism as well), is replete 
with examples that r>how that these nationalisms are in essence 
anti-colonial rationalisms, an attempt at sovereip^nty by old 
suppros.:cd Celtic nations (1%8:SS-S6, ?n2-?^i8, ^^01-507, passim ) 



AccordinPT to I). J. DavioF, Welrh resourcor^ (coal, iron, tinplate, 

tmd watt^r for ir^a^ior Knp;lish citler) nre commandeered by the 
h^iPrlirh; urei cr.i^^tly in thr-ir interest, not VJc J rh i^^terest; ro 
ar-^ ScottioH productr: (1^^58:8^). P. Kllir contendr that 
Celtic nationr aro subjugated nations, the 15^^^ Act of Union 
an act of colonial nnnoxarion ( ^96^' :^.^-^^7 , GwynTor 
iVanr do^cr^ber Waler, ar an underdeveloped country innide 
r^rit'^in, a colony'; it ir not even reprt^.-ented on the Ilnion 
Tack; Knrlirn effortr have been aimed at "orol pt'iri ani^nn^ of 
an ancient coii^munity," at uprootinr tne Welrb frorn th'^ir 
niatory, Icinp^ua^e, culture, ond land (r??-:?-, ^ o^'O • 
Cein^Aen Tnomac -^nd otnerr> rpe?^- of Waler ap a "rubject nati'^n" 
(D, >i. Lloyd, 1M^'^0:C0, parsim ) , Ned Tbom:ia rpenkr of the 
Welsh ai-: a subject people; hir book explore^ the iarue? of 
etanocide, suppressed lanruapre, and fe^-linrr of inferiority, 
and r:ij-^hlip:htc hov;, for the colonized relf, tiie i remediate 
pr30CCupation ia restoration of self-resP'^ct ("'^^^1:^^, b"! , 
7f., ^'^s, ^"'l-l^'O. Indeed, :'-lir Rep:inald Gaunlani's book on 
^ielL'A and Gcottisn nationalism (10'^4) , for a 1 onr time th^^ only 
availablr^ Duok on tne sub;iect and still a ma,ior r^fererce, was 
writt',n as part of its author's int^r^^st in ind^^^'jndt^^nce 
movements in the British Empire, a topic about which he had 
al .\;idy published some important work. Th^? similnrity of 
intcrnril rand external colonialism c^uld not t.ave escaped oir 
Re2:inald, altnouf^h he opted to treat ocottish aiid Wolsh 
nationalism as a s^lf-contained case. 

Perhaps some of the socio--<^conomic and identity ir raies 
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mention 3d could be summarized by a poem. It is written by 
I J. Taomas, published in an anthology of his called What 
Ir a WeLrhrrrm? (197'1). The proro poem is entitled, "If You 
C-in GalL It Livinp;" ; the final stanza could well be expressive 
of V/elsa-F^n^l j sh relations* 
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CHAPTER III 
WELSH NATIONALISM: ISSUES AND DEVELOPMENT 

In this chapter, we will give an overall view of Welsh 
nationalism as a prelude to discussing the central issue of 
language and its socio-economic manifestations. How language 
has become symbolic of other issues will be discussed in the 
next chapter. 

For the sake highlighting major trends, we can say 
that A/elsh nationalism is divisible into two major phases: 
pre- and post-^72» The year 187? is pivotal in that it marks 
the passage of the Ballot Act which enfranchised the farming 
and industrial working class in Wales and integrated Wales into 
British national politics. The 187? Ballot Act, as Coupland 
(195^:215-216) points out, "enabled the tenants to vote against 
their landlords with impunity"; that is, it marks the end of 
Feudalism in Wales (K. 0. Morgan, 197'1:158)* Prior to 1872, 
what the Welsh emphasized was a sense of nationality, of folk 
ties and a folk tradition; after 1872, the Welsh began to move 
from cultural to political nationalism. 

The Welsh — together with the Scots, the Irish, the 
Cornish, and the Manx — are part of the original Celtic inhabitants 
of Britain. They are the real British in the same sense that 
American Indians are the real Americans, the natives. And like 
American Indians, the Welsh were named by their conquerors: 
whereas:; the "Indians" ovire their name to Columbus's mistake, the 
Welsh owe theirs to the rather exclusive or intolerant spirit of 
their invaders, the Anglo-Saxons. "Welsh" comes from Old English 

M 
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Waelise; "Wales/* from Old English Wealnas , pejorative terms 
meaning "foreigners" and "land of foreigners/* respectively. 
(A modern cof^nate of the two Old English words is "Wallace," 
originally applied to other Celts and surviving as a surname.) 
The Welsh, in their own language, all themselves Cymry 
(singular, Cymro ) ; thei -^ countr , Cymru (as in plaid Gymru , 
i.e., the national party of ies). As Coupland points out 
(19^:^5), the name Cymri (an older spelling: of Cymry), which 
i.^ still pre.served in Cumberland , is derived from Cumbroges, 
which means fellow countrymen, a name adopted by the Celts in 
both Wales and north-west England during the Anglo-Saxon invasion, 
A Latinized variant of the name also survives in Cambria (Wales) , 
as in Cambrian Railway and Cambrian Hotel. The conqueror gets 
to nnme the conquered and supply the very words by which the 
lattnr -ire to be known. 

A senre of nationality among the Welsh, of their 
difference from the English and Anf?:lo-Normans , is mentioned by 
the Venerable Bede (eighth century— K. 0. Morgan, I971:15^)i 
by GiralduG Cambrensis (twelfth century— Richter, l97?:70-7'^) » 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth (twelfth century — W. Kees, 1972:S1), 
and by the Wplr.h bnrds of Owain Glyn Dwr*s dny (Owen Glendower, 
as hp ir known in English, was a Welsh princo who, during the 
first decade of the fifteenth century, unified WbIps and almost 
succeeded in drivinp; out the Ene:lish. The English had conouered 
Wnles in during the reign of Edward I.) 

A sense of Irredentism , of Terra Irredenta , lurked in 
the minf?s of Welshmen, expressed >^y the bards of the tenth 
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century — e.g., in the "Prophecy of Great Britain'* ( Armes 
Prydain Fawr ) — that the Welsh, descendants of the early Britons, 
were the rightful owners not only of Wales but also of England 
and that a deliverer would appear one day and "conquer as far 
as London" (Jarman, 1950:79)» The same sense of Irredentism 
was expressed in 1843 during the farmers' uprising and 
destruction of toll houses guarding country roads, the "Rebecca 
Riots" (Goupland, 19^^^:183), and even in 1921-22 (K. 0. Morgan, 
197^:^65), when som? V/elshmen hoped for the reclamation of 
Cambria Irredenta on the border between England and Wales, that 
is, land originally seized from Wales by English kings and 
turned into English settlements, historically known as the 
"Welsh Marches" and those who guarded them, or owned them, 
as the "Marcher Lords" or Border Lordships (cf. the German 
"Marken" and "Marken Graff"). 

In the fifteenth century, the Welsh hoped to be freed 
from the yoke of the English by supporting one of their number, 
Henry Tudor — whose family originally hailed from Anglesey, 
north-west Wales, and who, on his mother's side, was descended 
from claimants to the English throne. They rallied to his cause 
on the battlefield, supporting him in the decisive battle of 
Bosworth Field, 1^85. But it was Henry VIII, son of Henry 
Tudor (VII), who, though nominally a Welshman, was the one who 
deliberately attempted, in Goupland 's words, "to denationaliz e 
the Welrh" (195^: "30, emphasis added). Henry VIII, through the 
Act of Union of 153^^, annexed Wales, putting an end to it as a 
separate body politic. He divided it into 12 shires (regrouped 
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into 8 and p;iven back their old Welch names only in 197^) y 
introduced to it English law procedures, and forced it into 
cultural ar. woll nr, political assimilation by making it manda- 
tory that no Welshman who did not know En>2:lish could hold 
office. Henry VIII, in unifying and consolidating his kingdom, 
wanted to abolish all "sinister usages and customs" (155^^ Act). 
From that time on, Welsh ceased to be an official language; 
the Welsh gentry bep;an to be speedily Anglicized; the Welsh were 
deliberately Protestantized; and the Anglican Church became the 
established churcn of Wales until 19?^* (In the consciousness 
of some of the twentieth-century Welsh nationalists, especially 
from 19^5 onwards, "pure" or "essential" Wales is Catholic Wales, 
unsullied by the English; it is Welsh Wales prior to 
Indeed, as K. 0. Morpan points out~1^V1 : 169— Catholic intellectuals 
occupied key positions in VLsld Cymru, the Welsh National Party, 
when it was first founded.) 

From ^S36 to about Wales was an inoiated place, its 

(?'entry Anglicized and quite often settling in England, its tradi- 
tions and language safepuarded only by the gwerin (the ordinary 
folk or common people). During the first half of the nineteenth 
century, two events helped to arouse the Welsh sense of national- 
ity: The Rebecca Riots of nnd the 1PA7 Parliamentary 
Report on the state of Wf?lsh education. 

The Rebecca Riots, during which farmerc dressed in women's 
^owns and bonnets and rode nt night to destroy toll gates and 
toll house::, were -^r n rule non-violent, the toll-keeper having 
been warned of the attack in ample tim* • Most of these "riots" 
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were around Carmarthen in south-central Wales, and were accompanied 
with letters from the ringleader in which he expressed pro-Welsh 
and anti-English sentiments that were duly reported in the news- 
papers. The letters and proclamations focused attention on 
national sentiments, on resistance to English domination 
(Coupland, 195^:180-185). 

In 18^6, three Commissioners — English, of course, not 
Welsh — were appointed by Parliament to look into the state of 
education in Wales. The Commissioners — Lingen, 3ymons, and 
Johnsun — wrote three separate accounts that were remarkably 
similar and that slandered the Welsh, their lanp^age, morality, 
religion (nonconformism) , and traditions (Coupland, 195^:185-199; 

0. Morgan, 1971:157). The three parts of the 1847 Report, 
issued with the usual blue Parliamentary covers, are collectively 
known among the Welsh as the "Treason of the Blue Books*' ( Brad 
y Llafrau Gleision ), What is important about the 184? Report is 
that it aroused a sense of national indignation, crystallized a 
sense of Welsh identity and unity, and spurred the Welsh on to 
renewed cultural efforts. 

FROM CULTURAL TO POLITICO-CULTURAL NATIONALISM 

Welsh nationalism, it can be contended, is an important 
part of the evolution of British democracy since 1872 (K. 0. 
Morp^an, ^971:155)» that is, of extending voting rights to rural 
and urban members of the working class, of development of class 
consciousness ajTiOnp; farmers and hitherto mere "hired hands" in 
mines and factories. Movements such as Chartism and Owenism were 
movements for social equality; they affected both EnR:land and 
Wales. Chart.. .:m, for example, followed the establishment in 1836 
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of the '^London Workinpmen's Association for Benefitting 
Politically, Socially, and Morally the Ureful Classes " (sic) 
and aimed at extending: universal male fniffrage (women v/ere 
still economically unimportant) and abolishinp; property quali- 
fications for h^F. 'r, amonp; other obnectiver (Cole and Westgate, 
1961 :?79-?9l). Newport, Monmouthshire (Wales) figured in that 
movement ac the scene of a violent confrontation between govern- 
ment troopr and Chartints (Cole and Postgate, 1961:286)« Issues 
of the Industrial Revolution were engulfing and affecting Wales. 

The Welsh had to fight two different sets of masters 
before and after 191B. Before 191B, Anerlican birhops and Angli- 
cized nentry dominated Welrh life; after 19I8, colliery owners. 
Before 19^9, the Welsh, through the Liberal Party, strove to 
disestablish both the C?iurclj and the rentry; after ^9l8, through 
the Labour Party, their ^^f forts became less conspicuously ethnic 
or Welsh and more conspicuously a part of those of the general 
British workinr-class. Pefore 191H, Welsh nntionalism was 
unified; after 19"^^-, it was fragmented, even quiescent until 
^9^^^^* After 19^^^S, Welsh nationalists began to mount a concerted 
effort rr^ainst "instruments of English rule in Wales" (as some 
Welsh nationalists h^ve callf^d thorn): the courts, schools, 
and rovernmental bureaucracy. The Welsh attempted to bring 
about -an institutional bnr-is for their own aspi r-ations , e.g., 
Welsh-mriium sciiool s. 

Tho follov/ing 'iv^^ the ma,ior factors that have influenced 
Welsh nntionalism from about 1MS0 to 1018: 
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Growth of Industry 

Expansion of ironworks and collieries in South Wales 
helped, for a time, in the absorption of some of the 
impoverished population of the countryside. The p:rowth 
of towns, such as Cardiff, Swansea, Barry, and Newport, 
contributed to the consolidation of national feeling as 
Welsh-language newspapers were published and literary and 
musical contests ( eisteddXodau ) were held. A working- 
class tradition was develot>ed (K. 0. Morgan, 1971 *-1 55-1 56) . 
Rise of Nonconformity (the Chapel Movement ) 

According to the 1851 religious census, four- fifths 
of Welsh worshippers attended chapels rather than the 
Anglican Church (K. 0. Morgan, 1971:156)* Religion and 
language were class-related — English and Anglicanism going 
together, Welsh and Nonconformity. The Welsh rebelled 
against the Test Acts, the tithe and burial laws, and the 
Church rates, debating these issues in Welsh rjournals, 
e.g., Yr Amserau (The Times) and chapels. The chapels 
were the locus of the Welsh nationalist movement. Dis- 
ertablishment of the Anglican Church in Wales "became the 
ultimate symbol of national equality, and the presf:ures 
for social and religious equality which were bound up with 
it" (K. 0. Morgan, 1971:158). 

" , Isestablishment , agrarian and industrial reform, 
temperance, pacifism, those were the caunen. .. that, . .drew 
the Welsh Nonconformists, townsfolk and countryfolk alike, 
into the Liberal fold" (Coupland, 1954:?19)* By IfiBO, 
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religious conflict and cultural revival were the twin 
pxpre. sionp of Wel.nh nationalism, but this nationalism 
war separatist only in relip:ion (Coupland, 19^^^ 
5. The Franchise Reform?^ 

"The route to national liberation seemed to lie 
throuf^h the ballot box*' (K. 0. Morp:an, 1971:158). After 
the 1872 Ballot Act, Welshmen could directly participate 
in political life. They overwhelminp;ly ,ioined the Liberal 
Party, which championed their Disestablishment cause. 
V/elshmen such as Tom Ellis, P. A. Thomas, an, /id Lloyd 
Georp;e became nationally famous. Finally, Di: :tablish- 
ment took effect in 19?0, the year the I9th Amendment was 
passed in the U.G.A. g:ranting \;omen the right to vote 
(whereas Welshmen disestablished the Anglican Church, 
American Women the same year disestablished men's political 
supremacy) . 

The Local Government Act of 1888 enabled Nonconformists 
to be elected to county councils, supplanting the manor 
landowners, Tory and Whip: squires, who had ruled the 
countryside for centuries (K. 0. Morgan, 1971:139). The 
political movements Welshmen established — e.g., Cymru 
Fydd (Young Wales) in 1887 — were devolutionary , not 
separatist (Coupland, 19'?4 : ?27-?P8) . 
^. The Velsh; Intermediate Education Act of 1889 

Nationalist movements (W^^ usually spearheaded by a 

/ 

rising social class, an elite. In the late I9th century 
in W'lJ-es, Welsh National causes were promoted by a 
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chapel-proing Nonconformist intelligentsia^ "^he importance 
of the Welsh Intermediate Education Act of 1^89 ir^ that it 
created in Wales a network of county schooir, hitherto 
unavailable, that provided a distinct avenue for social 
mobility in succeeding decades (K, 0. Morp;on , 1^71:^62). 
The history of nationalism in Wales in the late 19th 
century is a history of educ^.tion and of creatinfz; unifying and 
visible symbols for preservation of Welsh identity: The Uni- 
versity of Wales, the Welsh National Library, and the Welsh Folk 
Kuseum^ 

"The University was in some respects the supreme achieve- 
ment of nineteenth-century national consciousness, one in which 
the whole population shared. The subscriptions priven by countless 
Welsh workingmen on the 'University Sunday' to finance the Welsh 
collep:es stirred the public imagination" (K. 0. Morgan, ^^71: 
162). It should be added that the creation of the University 
created a new class among Welshmen, an intelligentsia that has 
supplied leadership for Welsh nationalism. 

The demand for Home Rule among the Welsh was quite weak 
until ^^^18. Tne entire Welsh national movement could be regarded 
as a campaign for recognition of "Neglected Wales," a campaign 
for national equality. But the equality sought was an "equality 
within the United Kingdom and an expanding empire, not severance 
from it" (K. 0. Morgan, 1971:165). 

After 1918, there was a rise of industrial militancy in 
Wales. The appeal was to class, not to nationality; the crusade 
was for a "living wage," not for Disestablishment and temperance 
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reform. Plaid Cymru, the Welr^h National Party, was established 
in 19^5; it demanded dominion status for Wales, an almost 
complete political independence from Enp:land. Put it made 
little .leadway for about 40 years (K. 0. Morpan, 1971:^68-169). 
In 196? > it bep;an to lobby more viporourly on behalf of the 
Welch lanf^uape, conridering the lanp-uape its foremost priority. 

A WORD ABOUT PLAID CYMRU: THE POCT-1945 PHASE 

Loss of the British Empire after 19^5^ the worsening 
economic situation of Britain and the industrial strife associ- 
ated with it (coal miners', transportation workers', and other 
strikes), encourap:ement of rep:ionaliGm by the EEC (Common Market), 
and disillusionment with the Labour and Conservative Parties are 
some of the factors that have strenf^thened the quest of 
Welshmen for a measure of self-p:;overnment. However, in Wales 
the Labour Party has been predominant for about half a century 
and still effectively controls the local pntronap:e system. Any 
prains of Plaid Cymru would be at the expense of the Labour Party, 
which is still very powerful in Wales, It was only in 1966 that 
Gwynfor Evans, the President of Plaid Cymru, was elected to 
Parliament — the first time the V/elsh National Party ever succeeded 
in winninf^; a seat; only in e^rly IQ?^^ that the same Party could 
win two seats; and only in late 197^ in a by-election that 
Gwynfor Evans could rep:ain his seat in Parliament, 

On the whole, Welsh nationalism has been remarkably 
non-violent, ^.aid Cymru itself beinr: an emphatically peaceful 
movennnt, almost academic in tone, of "low profile,'* and a bit 
Utopian in its assertion of pre-indurtrial values and sentiments 
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aTiid a rapidly urbanizinp: population. The -mall tovm (villarre 
life) and Sunday-Rcnnol outlook Ir still an important feature 
of nationalif^m in Wales, ;vhich continues to be more cultural 
than political. It is almost as if Welrh national irm war "a 
crusade. ... ap:ains:t the twentieth-century itself" (K. 0. Morp:an, 
1971:^71), ac^ainst the encroachment of the Gonell^'cfiaf t on a 
shrinking Gemeinschaf t . One senses that is Wales. 

Various indices of "internal colonialism" ar<^ apparent 
in the facts and fipures feathered by Gwynfor Evans in response to 
his queries in Parliament when he was an M. , iQ^:^^^.^^ (Plack 
Paper on Wales , Book 3, 1969). Examples are the expenditures on 
health, education, housing, and other services in Wales as 
compared on the same basis with England. A particular feature 
that has infuriated Welshmen is the dismantling of various spctions 
of the Welsh railway needlessly, thus destroying a workable and 
inexpensive transportation system ("Welsh Freedom": the Maiden 
Speech of G. Evans in Parliament on July 26, 196^). A distinct 
stratif icational and occupational feature is that whereas 
Wales is dotted with teachers colleges that tum out annually a 
lot of teachers for the English market, it las only two poly- 
technic colleges. This is seen as a deliberate plan, a "huge 
subsidy" to England (Black Paper on Wales Rook ^) , p. 46, 1969). 

The quest of Wales is "Freedom rather than Independence" 
(G. EVans, 5/?3/74: personal communication). Freedom is inter- 
preted as economic links, as international status, a place in ^the 
UN and the Common Market, among other things; "independence is an 
immoral concept," for no one can be absolutely independent 
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standing away from others. The poal ir freedom, which stresses 
interdependence. ^'Plaid Cymroi har; never believed in economic 
separatism. In the modern world, no country--not even Britain — 
can be economically inviependent. We depend on each other and 
self-f^ovemment will not dir.turb the economic union which exirtr. 
between the countriec of Britain " (riaid Cymru, ^0 'Sections and 
Answers , n.d. : S, n. , emphnsir addea). 

The central theme of the ^')7^4 election platform of 
Plaid Cymru ^, itled "Rich. Welrh or Poor Britirh," war self- 
j3;cvernment and implementation of the recommendations of the 
Kilbrandon Commission for establishment of a lerislative assembly 
for Wales ( Plaid C.;mru Manifesto , 1''7^ : secti ons n,7j ••.,2; 
and ^,1^^). It is not yet clear v/hoth^r Wales will ret, if ever 
it doe^>, a leri.slative or an executive a/sembly and to what 
extent the British larl lament v. 3uld relinquish its power over 
ma,ior dec?s-^ons concerm nr W'ller* 

-^fj^/; "eemed tne yenr when t^e Celts were cominp* in from 
thr^ Fringe; it was as if a banner hcodline w^r^ proclnininr "The 
Celts Are Cominp:! The Gtltr Are Gcminr<!" — the proclamation not 
beinfT about Scottish footb.aJ.l or //elsn rurby t!: i r timf. Hcottirh 
oil, mi: named by T*ondon accordirip; to ^^cotrmen as "No^'iisea Oil," 
was In the nev.s; Welrhmen were alro hopinp; for oil strikes off 
theis shores and were inclined, ^ pccially those in Plaid Cynru, 
to d':clare Welsh water ^^appiierj to ^^ristol , Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and otner Eneclish industrial center:- ar a Welrh national r^-TOurce, 
almor-t as importrint ar oil. V/hat^ver r.cotland retr, becau::^ of 
its prospective economic clout, in tne way of a r]cottir-h parMament 
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or assembly is jound tc be granted, perhnpr. in a ir.odifi^ed form, 
to Wales. It would not be politically feasible for Labour, 
the Liberals, or Conservatives in power not to do no. Gcotti^^h 
nationalise has an important economic bane r*eco^/:r. i ihl p by tho 
whole of Britain and potentially in the 5.^ervice of devolution 
for both Scotland and Wales. 

Scotland is rather far from England for tiie Englich to 
buy "holiday homes" in or move into in largo numbor^ , whereas 
WalOb is not. EnR:lish settlers in Wale? are on the increaru, 
which further erodes the efforts of ^Plaid Cymru and similar 
organizations at safeguarding the Welsh language and v/hat 
remains oi Welsh village life (Welshmen who move to Erigland are, 
of course, readily Anglicizable whereas the English in Wale^: 
are not that readily Welshif iable) . 

The advance of industrialization in Couth Waler: from, 
1650 onwards^ and the deliberate exclusion of the Welsh language 
from ?chool and governmental unage for a long time — cultural 
oppression and economic oppression beixig historically two sides 
of tne came coin as some writers have contended (e.g., Meils, 
'^975:19), thu coin labelled "internal colonialism" in this care — 
has resulted in the rapid decline of Welsh speakers. Currently 
only one-fiftn of Welshmen speak Wei s,h , four-fifths are PJnglisn 
monoglots. The ontroversy between the "one-fifth'' and "four- 
fiftns," the '"0% vs. thr m% as it is so. times called, i: , 
obviously, not only linrui^'tic but p>:ychoi Of?:i cal nnd socio- 
econoni'^^ I': sioh^ an... status ^nd r el f-estrer^. It is "torn 
consciousness ," a legacy of "r^sychological viol^ncr " that the 
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Enprlish have bequeathed to Waler, a rense of inferiority, a 
self-hatred, a rubrorvience over fenerations, as several 
Welshmen have described it. The inristonce of Tlaid Cymru or 
a bilingual Ivales, on the issue lanruap;e as central concern 
has, according: to some observers, limited its appeal among the 
larp:e majority of P^p;lish-speakers in IValer. Unlike Labour, 
Plaid Cymru still does not have an economic influence in the 
daily life of Welshmen. In addition, its appeal is structurally 
circumscribed: at a time when, as it has been said, "Those who 
control the mass media control the hearts and minds of mass 
society," Plaid Cymru, the National Party of wales, is limited to 
a "meagre five minutes annually" in radio and television time 
(G. Evans, Welsh Nationalist Aims , n.d.:5). The "ma,ior" parties — 
Labour, Liberals, and Conservatives — are not that drastically 
restricted.;, 

Welsh nationalist^ has been far more cultural than political, 
far more integrative than separatist. Indood, it has no modem 
martyrs. Fundamentally, it has been a cultural revitalization 
movement, V/elsh nationalism now is essentially linpuistic 
it is, a returfi to FicLte ii r>epinp; lanr^iarre as the supreme Lest 
of nationality, of ethnicity, and in seeinn: a nation deprived 
cr its lanc^uap;e as a nation deprivec^ of itr roots (C. Thomas, 
1QrQ.r,f,-f^,- ; K. Morf-an, ^971 :'^7^';* R. Lewis, ^97':^'"^; C. Rees, 
107 >;;:;vir^-4r0. 
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CHAPTER IV 

LAND, LANGUAGE, AND COMMUNITY ? 

LANGUAGE kl) IDENTITY 

Land, lanfTuaKe, and community are i rite^rtv/ine^i m Wrut.^. 

We bepin with language, with two ^quotations fn: aji inti'oauv^ oii to 

the isrue of lan^afre as identity: 

The industrial and agricultural erperit-ncu of 
the past confronted Welsh-speakinp; , Noiicotj t'orM'i t , 
Liberal wap:e eamsrs and tenant-farmer.^ vn t,h 
Anplicized, An^^licaii, Tory landlord.s and emplo^ei-.. , 
as were Welsh workers elsewhere in Walo^, ] ^ ^li rh 
and Welsh were almost synonynious wLth landlord and 
tenant or capital anr^ labour ^ kt: has: oft^. n be^^n 
pointc . out ^ Disraeli's description of employer:: 
and employed as two nations applied liter'iliy to 
Waler (R. Frankenberg, Communitierj in Britain , 
1971, p* ^1, emphasis added). 

• ...For a man to speak one lanfnia^'-e ratnor th^in 
another is a ritual act, it in 3 5:tatement about 
one's personal status ; to speak th(^ nmrt l?^n^niafc 
as one's neighbours expresses solid'iril / \'ith 
those neighbours, to speak a different I'-iu'ii--^^' 
from one's neighbours expresses social dirtanc^^ 
or even hostility (E. R. Leach, **Politic'/i oyr t(^^. 
of Hip-hland Burma," ^^95^; nuoted in l<'irhnian, J. A. 
(ed.), Lanpiiapre Loyalty m the Unit^'cl mates , ^'^^^-^ 
p. 7, emphasis added). 

iii stor.ically , lanp:uap:e has been an nri)' c\ of "ti-;' t i | j r a1,i (;n ^ 
sometimes vice-versa. Master and slaves, coioru/A-v an j coic)-] i '/cd , 
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conaueror and connuerod rpoke diffopf^nt Innp-uager^ or dialect^' ; 
at timer even men and women, teacher cUid taught urod fundamentally 
difforc^nt vocabularier ; ro di'i tcvn^rron and villaroi\^, Lcnp:uap:e 
marks off :^>tatur. 

Human rroups, when tnoy are not cupprerred, uruaJly take 
Dride .in the uniouenpr- of their lanruap:e. Come have thought 
their lanruape divinely inrpired, ured by God in relective com- 
munication, Exampler of lanruap^ec in which holy book?^ hav 
appeared are Hebrew (the Old Tectnment portion of the Bible), 
Arabic (the Koran), -^nd, of courc^^, A^meriCcin Enrliph (the Book 
of Morir.on); the unj auenesr of Aram-aic and Collonuial Greek in 
which xne New Testament has appeared remain- unclaimed. Lanrunre, 
culture, and relirion have always been clorely int^?rtwined in the 
life of rroupr, but it wa.^ not until the niaetepnth century, the 
Victorian Ap;e, th'it lanruare ber^^^^n to b^ rtrenred ar tne esrencf^ 
of ;;eopl-^'-^ood« TJiir; war the are of nationalirm, the defensive 
and a.-rr-r: iv^^ variety, the a.-^e of irrperiali em, Fichte, in 
his "Aadrr*rrer to tne Germcjn Nation: ( r'aemtl i ciie We^rke , Vol. VII), 
rerarj^;d l-inruar-^ af ^ynonymcur witf: national! and a nntion 
deprived of it^: lanraarr a dr>priv-a of itr humanity (K. Korrnn , 
1*^)7^:"^'^/. '^'"j' Fr^^ncn, v/itht tboir proverbial idealization of 
their l.^aniar^, almonh itr de i f ] ti , hav^> co]iiinupd to atrr^rr 
thi ^ t'.'*-, t'^ma runportinr pm('r^'''\af nationaJirt movem.pntr with 
apprc^r i '^fp , t\ou^"h not int^^nd^d, rior^anr. F^ieb.plot, for example, 
>iar '-'lid, "La 3 anru^", . , , lo rn --ne principal d'une nationalite" 
(nuot-d h'' tr^^^ Virp-lV^'rid^nt of ri-iid Cymru , H. L(-wip, on 
th.e V ;ry titl^ pare of h i book, of-cond-C la er, Citize n, 19^^'^0» 
;;aur::ur'^> haa '-lao raid, ^X^vit danr; une larre morure la ] anruo 
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oui fait la Nation" (quoted by E. Maurer in his ntudy of a 
Welsn-spoakinp- community in North Waler;, Religion et Nationali'cme 
Chez les Galloi s, 1971: 2?, in listing suppression of the native 
language amonp: Welrh grievances). Among the Ashkenazi Jews of 
Tsarist Rur-ii and Poland, different types of nationalism were 
associated with different languages: whereas the "Jewish Labor 
Bund of Russia, Lithuania, and Poland" emphasized Yiddish, the 
Zionist movement emphasized Hebrew, Later on, there was a conflict 
between the two languages, known as "Riv Haloshoynes with 
Hebrew — although traditionally regarded as a sacred tongue, 
"Loyshen Koydesh," fit only for prayer — becoming, among the 
non-Diasporized, the language of daily life and a synonym for 
nationality (Pishm,an, 1968:^^9-50). A shift in language is a shift 
in identity. 

LANGUAGES AS ETHNIC BOUNDARIES 

The concept of "ethnic boundaries," devised by the 
Norweri3n anthropologist Fredrik Earth, is part of his int^^rest 
in ethnic groups as symbolic systems rather than socio--economic 
networks. For this reason, boundaries for Parth are social 
processes of exclusion and incorporation, criteria for membership 
(1969:1'^, 5^0; ascription, is the critical feature of ethnic groups 
(1969:^^0* Essentially^ this is a social-psychological formulation 
of ethnic boundaries and needs to be seen, in the interest of 
clarity through a larger context, as an expression of social 
org^anizational (stratification) features, e.g. those determined 
historically by conquest, colonialism, migration, religious 
conversion, or symbiotic trade or occupational relationships. 
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In thir r.enno v/e can ?ay, b^inf well aware it ir only n matter of 
omphn<E*ir, ^^Tliprr- ir no pr,ycholory without; a ^ociolory; there ir 
no rociolop;y witi Mt an in chropology ; thor^ if: no nnthropolory 
v/ithout nistory" ar i ^ of courre, vico-vor5a^ 

Etnnic bouniarier, iccori'^inr to Pnit:., 'ire rooted m 
differentiae and diacriticn , thnt ir, in critical dirtinpuirhing 
feature? (1^69:'V^, V"^, "'^). T:i(\'-<^ 'xr^ of tv.o kmor: (l) physical^ 
p.R, ^ lan^^uape, drer--^, houro type, r^'^neml rtyle of life; and (?) 
basic value orientation^, th-it ir, rt.andirdr of morality and 
excellence. These ore but cr'^t'^ria for ethnic ^lotr.bership and 
eJhnc idei:itity, demarcation lines between m-rrounr: and out- 
groups. Withcut ethnic boundnric: , there cm bo no et: nic 
identity. Lanfruat^jo, in cultural r^^vitalization movements, C'^emr 
to bo the cupreiTie boundary. 

It 13 no lonrer err:ontially drr^-^^^: (o-/cept on c*^rennonial 
occar-'ionr when .Icotcnen don their kilt:.)» or phyGio^nomy, or food 
pattern that differentiate the inhabitantr. of what in known in 
Britain -ir the "Celtic Frinr^e" from tneir counterpartr in England. 
Increarinr:ly , the native Inn'^uap-oe of the Celtic rerionr: are beinr 
advanced a5r tho esr.ential ethnic bouncr^ry. Indeed, the current 
revival of th^^- .^upprecred Celtic Innpni-jren in Britain — of Gaelic 
in ;>cotl:ind, V^^lch in W'il^-r, and Corni ^li in <''ornwall--T r, ^^'en 
by th'.* native ^,ppaker'~^ ar the :in^- eua non for definition of 
national identity, of Gacldom ( "rxoidii^saltachri") m fa^ hiiprhlandr, 
Wel5:hnerr ( "Cymreictod") in ^Uil^^r ^ and Corni :,hno^^r: ( "Kernuaktod") 
in Cornwall. In each of t.Kre thi—^ r^^ri onr thprr- ^ , n roci^ ty 
for tne Dromotion of the ncn-Enp-li rri iaativo ] anr':u'i(:<^ : the Gaolic 
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Language Society (^'Ccraunn na Canain Albannaich") ^ "the Welsh 
Lan^uacre Society ( "Cymdeithas yr laith Gymraep;")» nnd the Comish 
Language Society ("Mebyon Kemow"). Increasingly, the activism 
of tnese language societies (e.g., the lobbyinF: for bilirpual 
road f:ipnr. and the tearing down oT "English only*' road signs) is 
carried out by university students who seem thu. to have found a 
new role and a new avenue of political release. Without the 
native language, the native speakers are sayinr that Scotland, 
Wale.', and Cornwall would simply bo "nust another English county 
or region", not ''nations," 

A lanF:uaF:e, in a very real sense, is the Dedigroe of a 
people; for a V/elshman, it unlocks centuries of the Welsh 
experience, of a unique way of symbolizing the world c'md expressin 
numan emotions and social relations. Language is both the -'^ocial 
hictor;/ of a people and its anschauung ; it structures both the 
social percf^Dtion of d people's past as well sr interpretation 
of its future* Lankuare creates consciousness; as Naipaul (1972) 
has said, o native l^inguage ties a people morr^ closely to its 
landscape -and bre*^ds definable loyalties to it. On the other 
hand, an adopted langun^?:e, as Sartre maintains (cited in N. 
?nomas, Fl anet , May 197?), i.*^» for the native writer, a 

kind of prison* for it is the creation of a different civilization 
In short, a native Inn^iruage is a language of regeneration; it is 
an indispensable tool for cultural resurffrence. Nationalism, 
nuitf^ often, i linp:uistic nationalism; ethnicity is increasingly 
written in 1 an ru a r e t e rm s . 

Culture may bo Hefinf^d ar a people's way of life as 
symbol ir.^d by lanpruare, as the serial system which is mediated by 
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language (Washburn, 1068:^0. A decline of a native language 
such as Welrh ir, but n decline of Welsh culturnl life, for 
lanp:uage ic inseparable from national idpntity. Tuch decline 
in Wales has, as Ned Thomas t;is pointed out, produc^'l two kinds 
of Welsh incompletenossc^' : erosion of the Welsh-spoaking 
community until it is very hard for it to live a full life in 
Welsh, and cultural disinheritance of the English-speaking 
community in Wales to the point of losing n richness of history 
and association that is the vory nourishmont of personal and 
frroup identity (Thomns, It Reaken ^ ^•f):10, 197^). The current 
xi^ht for revival of Welsh in Wales, for ^^aininr for it the 
status of an "official languaf^re** along with English is but a 
fight for national identity. 

Imposed inferiority on a languap^c is but imposed in- 
feriority on the person; It is n cr^icial index of status 
inferiority. As a V/elsh- speaking writer maintains, "as long 
as the V/elsh lancruafte (and by implication Welsh-speaking 
Welshmen) is officially compplled to be the. second language, the 
feeling of imposed inferiority and the intensification of that 
feeling will offer the groat^^st threat to the established order 
in Wales" (Price, Planet , 7:1^S August-September, 1^71^ emphasis 
added). Of course, other factors will havo to be present in 
order for a threat to be actually n threat, but the point is 
thot any attack on one's la-. '^uagp is but an att<ack on one's 
personal int^^grity and on one's p-roup's integrity, for the 
person is essentially a reflection of his group affiliations* 
Indeed, history is replete with instances of attack on a 
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people's language as a means of kiliinp a people' n culture and 
.-enre of identity: the Russians in Poland; the tJirliph in 
Cornwall^ Wales, ocotland, and Ireland, and in oouth Africa 
apiainrt the Boer settlers; the French in Brittnny; the Spanish in 
the land of the Basaues and in Catfdonia; and many others. It is 
perhaps a tribute to the human spirit that attempts at killinf^ 
a language have not always succeeded, that ethnicity continues 
to be ouite often tied to a native languafT;^. Currently, there 
are a number of "banned languages'* throughout the world, whose 
native speakers are condemned to second-class citizenship* In 
addition, there are instances of "shell nationalism" or "hollow- 
core nationality," that is, one that is almost obsolete or quite 
dormant but that can be refilled several generations later. 
Obviously, ethnic relations need to bo examined not only when 
rhey are heating up but also when they are dormant or semi-dormant. 

A NOTE ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LOGS OP LANGU/^GE 

In Wales, the English have succeedvjd in making; Welsh 
a "pariah language" (G. EVans, Parlianicntary Speeches , ^riGR:?.). 
As long as Welsh is not an official language in Wales, on an 
equal footing with E;hglish, Welshmen will continue to feel as 
"foreigners in their own land for speaking their mother tongue" 
(Plaid Cymru, 197^ Election Platform entitled Rich Welsh or Poor 
British , item No. 2.40). 

Because of the close tie between Anglici zation and social 
mobility, Welsh in this century has represented working-class or 
gwerin (folk) solidarity. An escape from working-class origins 
has meant, for a significmt number of Welshmen, an escape from 
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their native laneruape, much as has been customary among non- 
Enp:lich imminrrantr to America erp^ci-^lly in the latter part of 
the nin'3teentti century and early part of the twentieth. An 
An^lici-^ed V/c^lsh-rpeakinp: Welrhman ouite often in tlio first 
pceneration of pocial mobility a bit upwards has had to suppress 
hip childhood memorier, kinship ties, or family heritap;e, 
regarding hir. pre-.Anrlicization with hatred or contempt. This 
IS a v;ell-knov/n phenomenon in sociological literature; the 
literature on immiRrants in America ir replete with similar 
cases (of. l^Tieeler, "^^r/P). On the Ou'rier hand, when a post- 
working-clasr elite emerp:e'-, a third-generation ouest for roots 
also emerges — a return to what grandparents or parents had 
reflected (cf. Hansen's work on th^ Am.ericanization of immi- 
p:rants, e.g., 19^v"). This ir currently a situation true of 
some V/elshmen — iinrlish-speakinr monoglots who studied Welsh as 
adult.s and have made it their main language. Examples abound: 
the President of Plaid Cymru (see Chris Rees, 1075:?^^), the 
headm.arter of a Welsh-medium secondary school who is a product 
of an Enrlish Public ochool , poets, nnd writers. oome ?>irlish- 
speakins: par-T^nts vj\ or^^ ''^randpar(^nts "harj broken tho chain" ( ';he 
languare ch?in) ar*^ sondinp: their ov;n children to Welsh-medium 
schools, v;hi ch may be Aj-^^~) miles each way daily, and themselves 
attending Welrh eveninr clarsor. TMch i.- the sense of loss and 
the pense of regaining a valuable possession. Wh.at some of 
them ^aythey have regained is th^^ir Welshn^ss, tlieir hitherto 
puppS'-^^'^^'d or neglected idf^ntity. 

I'or some Welshmen, Welsh is more iniDortant than self- 
government, e.g., the famous author and playwright, Saunders 
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Lewi.^; (A. R. JonoG and G. Thomar>, 197^:1?7-Vi'1 ; C. Reer, l^^?^-: 
-^/i-^). Thp?lr priorities; aro: '^fir^t revival of tho Irnrnaare, 
then political freedom." The 1W election platform of Plaid 
Cymru Ftresne? Lot mere preservation but "full rentorativ'^n of 
the Welch lanp-ua^ e within two p;eneration^/* (item No* ^.l)* 
For Welsnmen such as Saunders Lewis, *'the difference between 
Wales and Enp:land ^vj still basically one of lanr^uap^e and ir 
this alone /TieJ? the ;iustif ication for separate political 
institutions for Wales" (C. Rees, 1975:245). 

Welsh-speakinp: Welshmen tend to idealize their lanp!:uap;e, 
viewing it as something precious that they may lose, leavinp; 
them cut from their roots. They point out how their bards have 
constantly identified their langnaage with their nation — "ein 
hiaith, ein gwlad, ein cenedl" (our language, our coujizry, our 
r-ition). Gome contend that the word for lanpuap^e in Welsh, 
laith, orip:inally meant both lanf^age and nation (community) and 
that the word for "foreip:ner" was Anp:hyfiaith , literally, "not 
of the same language"; for compatriot or countryman, Cyfiaith , 
that is, "of the same lannua^e." The same informant added, 
"One's lan^^ua^e frives one a primordial or mystical f^^elinp:, a 
celebration of heritage. ... The Danes have a metaphysical notion 
of lanruare: Lanruare is not lost; it goer to sleep in the 
minds of each generation not usin^, jt" (10/51/75 Field Notes). 

Additional points concerning the "psycholop:y of the 
Los5> of lariRuap:e," as a perceptive inforiruant concepT;u<ali7.ed the 
issuo of stin-matizpo Identity thnt li^'^* b^'hind ':\\r^ suppression 
of loTiguage, are trio following: 

1. M:\ny Welshmen, even non-Welsh-speaking ones, think 
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of Welsh as the "lanp:uap;e of the heart"; of English, as beinp; 
"cold and analytic" (with the implication that En^li^h ir. romc- 
how foreif^ to the nature of Welshmen). This ncsertion is 
urually associated with two slirhtly different contexts: 
(a) idealization of Welsh as a folk language capable of 
erprorsing a subtlety of emotions, personality types, moods, 
cogent proverbs, .and an eloquent range of commendations and 
insults not readily found ir: i'jnplish — a lep:acy of Welsii history 
and wsy of life unioue to the lan^^uare; and (b) a remembrance 
of thinr:s p^^st, that is, a vivid contrast between the attitudes 
and outlooks of one's Wei sh-speakinn: parents or p:randparents 
and the world of commerce or governmental bureau^viacy one has 
moved into in Cardiff, Swansea, or other urban center. In 
oth'^r words, the assertion of lanpnaage, and the yearning towards 
languaf^e, is part of tne assertion and yeaminr for a lost 
Gemeinscb.n ft , the little close-knit cominunity. 

The competition between Welsh and English, as a 
competition between a folk -md an industrial language, could 
perhaps bo better explained in n I'lrger context* A owedish- 
sneaking colleagU'^ of mine, knowlodgeable about the controversy 
between "Rik?maal" and "Nynorsk*' within Norwegi nn itself and 
between Finnish and Hw^dish in Fini'jnd, is of the opinion that 
the us^' of tne Welsh lanfruage by Welsh-speaking Welshmen 
enabler th.em in some w/iys to handle cognitive categories in a 
more "intor^rated" manner iji-m they could handle^ corresponding 
caterorx'r^s in Kn^lish. In othar wor(j5-, pernaps the use of 
ancient dialects and iMnrunrer: that are considered archaic by 
speakers of toglish (or rmy industrially-honed language) and 
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the insistence on their use, represents a recop;nition that ^-uch 

lancruages and dialects in some sensie contain concoptr, or wayr 

of referring?; to concepts, that make perceived experience less 

confused and uncodable thain the catef?:ories provided by the 

dominant lan^ruage (Bo Anderson, 197^:personal commiinication) • 

This assumption is correct at least on throe counts: (a) a 

folk lanp;uao:e is usually true to itself; it does not have what 

Geore:e Orwell has call i "Newspeak" (e^p;. , "protective reaction 

strikes" to mean Air Force bombings); it ic not part of what 

Albert Camus must have thought of wrien he said "Let us return 

to words their original meanings," for its meaning system is 

more stable* (b) There is a fundamental ricaness of meaning m 

modern Welsh poetry even when translated into English; tne same 

in English poetry written by the Anglo-Welsh ruch as Dylan 

Thomas, (c) Welsh-speaking Welshmen shar^^ uni ^ue ways of seeing 

the world and conceptualizing experience, nart of tne genius of 

Welsh itself as a language, e.g., the ricnly connotative Hiraeth, 

Tangnefedd % and Aros Mae ; even "laith y Fam" (mothor tongue) has 

a depth and a bondedness not easily translatable, nor found 

the English equivalent. (The first two Welsh words express a 

lonf^ing for land, people, culture of Wales, for Wales's 

V/^lshne-^s, thu sort of psycholop:ical atavism found, for example, 

in Ivan Pe'jj. 's Wf^lsh poetry — cf. "Alh.aneen Lilwattan" and 

"Ergett iladorot Litsiyon" in other ancient languares. Aros Kae 

is part of a famous poem; "Aros Nae'r Flynyddoedd Mawr," "The 

/ 

ajici^nt Ml]s rtay on for ever," thur th<^ iwo words in English 
only moan "Tt still remains," but in V/elsh have a profound 
connotation and a wealth of association, ) 
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r\ Welsh^pH 'ire j:)roud ol^ tho t!nct thnt r.orro sixtri-- 
century poetry f^till rurviv*^'^- in Welrh; thnt Welrh In:. haH -[ 
lonf^ literary tr-vlition, lonrer than i-iip^lirh itrrdf; -aid tK-il, 
rs Froferr^or Jac L. V/illimrr -U{7;p:ef't: ' 0, V/rlrh v;n- the 

laLnr^unge of administr-^tion , education^ and law lonp* befor*^ any 
o! ■ survivinr l:inruarec of modnm Europe. Wplrhmen c-r" alco 
proud of certain chnractcrir.tier, of Welsh that are not r.hared 
by Enc\lip-h, e.r. , the consonant^il nnture nf their language 
which Ic manifest in an elaborato ryrtem of mut.ationf^ (^^^hereby 
rhe formr of words, dependinp- on lo .^lon, chancre rather 
drastically) and the "consonantal cai. ^ ap:" peculiar to the 
e nplyn poetry, a remarka^lf^ chir^ollinr; of consonantal seouence 
and rhyme that it untr?ir datable and unreproducible in non- 
Celtic l.anp:uap:es (GriJTith, 1968:95-9^)* Morf? simply, Welshmen 
conten^i that where?a: rjis:lis^^^ has only two ma.ior ways of making 
plurals (addition of and vowel change), Welsh, has seven — 

v/hich m thei^ onmion riv^^r it - upplenesf rather than monotony. 

Lhe V.elsh lanru-^re is clo.sely bound up with 
noncon^'ormirt Caristianity in w'-il^-^, with wor^^hir) and relinou'- 
obsarvanee. V/aen 'i non-W* l-ah spo'.ikinr-^ Welsh woman, a memb^-r of 
a local board of -(aic'' t i or] , r-iy: aurinrc a public discussion in 
answer to t^ ^ur^-tioa ^.a^r^', but wr nt js it rood for?" th.at it 
is aae lanrua^^^ : prays in :aad ^h.at-^s a rood enourr^ reason, 
aer rerr.ark is i mm^^h i -d: ' -1 v undeTst.ood and nhnlrod as :\ fittin*^ 
resaonfp, >^(^mb<^rs oi "n r^^^la sh-sp^^'ikiiip- church congrefrati on 
woui d , for examob"** mentina thcat th.<"-y liked th^-^ir form.fr Welsh 
minisLur ver?/ much b^'crusr^ h'^ u.a-^d -nippets of V/f^lsh in the 
service unlike-- the'ii- current Knri i r^i-i minister. An Enp:l i sn-sp<^akinr; 
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bus driver would cny that he always lirtoned to Welsh service on 
tr.'j radio oven thourn he understood only a few wordr. in Welsh. 
Sn^-^lirli-speakinp: Welshmen from all walks of life are not 
compl^'tely cut off from Welsh; it still h-T - positive emotional 
aopeal to them. Theirs perhaps is a case of bicuituralism but 
only with monolingual ism. 

^. There are some Welsh-..peakin^ Welshmen and v/omen 

^ wi.o nave a sense of pnailt because they have "broken the chain," 

aave not taught their native language to their children. There 
are others, however, who have experienced fenlinp:3 of self- 
hatred. As one wom^ who had suppressed her knowledj^e of Welsh 
from her teen-age years onwards said to her in-laws in a moment 
of self-revelation: "I felt if I killed the lanp;uap:e it won't ^ 

^ point a finger at me, it won't accuse me, it won't shamo me or 

aaunt me" (10/^1/7^ field notes). The problem of "Killing" one's 
l^npcuaece is a problem suppressed identity, of conquered 
peoole, of stigmatized people. Eidheim ( 19^9 : ^'9-S7) discusses 
this problem most eloouently with reference to J.app speakers 
living among Norwegians. Parallels can be reon among Indians, 

I r-^exicans, and Puerto Ri ins m the U.S.A., as well as tradition^- 

ally among some non-British immigrants to America. 

As some Welshmen see it, it is u^nhealthy for a people 

^ not to speak its language in its own country. Consenuently , 

tt.ore is somofching healing , tijey say, about the ability of some 
parents to rel^^am Welsh through their children, to relive Welsh 

^ cultur*' by S'^ndinr th^"^ir c^^ildren to Wolsh-modium schools. 

With rep:ard to Welshness, or Wclsli identity nourished 
by thr^ Welsh language, some Welsh-speaking Welshme-. believe tlie 
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rulo rhould b.^: *'Kither you come hnm^ or got lort. Nothinr in 
between. Tr.<^ rniddlo rroun-i mpanr i r^chi zophrenic situatiori" 
(?/1?/7^-^ fi^^ld notrr). ^^if literrituro on marrinnlity , r'rrimilation, 
and "na5^ mf" in 'rnf^mcnn rocioty v 1 1,^^ '^imilar situntionr. 

All over' .i-\l^jr , onr^ hf^arr rtori^^^ of perpoiial cacrif i ce , 
of mrd work and \lr.ort, 5;uppr-human ^^ffort' on behalf of the 
Welrh lanpnaaf^e. oome children are iriven by t^i"iT' parents to 
a Welrh-mediun rc.^ioo] X3 railer e-^ch way daily. Otherr are roinp 
to pV':'ninr: r;ch"oJ to I'^arn IVelrh to be 'iblf^ to r.hare in that 
s^me underrtandinr of the lanruaf^o their ovm children are 
ac^uirinr. Other in an eTfort to rheltrr their children from 
the influence of Pinriinh v/ill not, in a policy of "total sati:ra- 
tion'^ in V/elrh, allow the u^'e of Enp;lirh at hom^ at all until 
the children ar^^ of r^cnool np:e , and then only very rparinrly. 
A un.verf:ity profef:ro^ who ^^f)oko V/tjl5:h but hir wiit^ did not ured 
to rpo^^k only V/elrh to hir children v/herear hir. wife rpok^ 
En^lisn to them until ^he herself did mart^:»r Welah. The children 
v/( c^pnuin^0.y bilinru-il; one of the daup;hterc inr.isted on 
writinr ani def^ndinn- ^ler dissertation in V/olrh, th^^ fii\st rtudent 
evoi' to do . o -jt the ^'niverrity of V/alea. There are ^^randparentr 
new le'irnin'"^ ^^^Irh in order to communicate in \ielrh with th.eir 
rrnndc: ildr^'n (tho "cJiain re- tor'^^d") • Thf^re are rn.'jndchildron 
who cnn communicito in W'^lrh witii on^ of the ^^rnndparent and 
when tr^e;, do not wnnt thrir o>;n i.-Tjh mono^^lot parontr tc- 

undprrtand report to //f)lr:h to ,iiiph'i' tempornrJly t^^e rr^Tioration 
^fiV'. ^nn ro on. 

The^^e '^re al.^o come V/f}l ^h-r peak inr Welrhmon who r-ee 
no value in children l^arninn; Welrii, who are oppored to i^a 
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introduction -ir i medium or rub^iect in nchoolr>, or nr a .Tiean^^ 
of co.Ti.Tium c.^.tion nnd record-keepinp; in government a^encie^. 
Go.-ne of the foremort opponents to an emphari " on Welrh in 
Walef aro Geore^p Tnomas (former Labour MP and »Socr<'^tary of 
otate for Walos) ; Leo Ab.ee, MP; and Georp:e Prown (Lord Brovrn), 
who liar told Welsh-ppeakin??: Welshmen, "The price of beef ir 
more important than your 'bloody language'" and of course bir! 
Onlj 14 out of the ^6 Welr:h Members of Parliomf^nt are Wel'\a- 
spcakin,^ (C. Rees., 1975 : p/^4-;^/|5 ; G. Evans, 1975:87). 

"The English," according to some Welsh-speaking 
Welshmen, "seem to think that any time English is introduced 
to a place, any other language must go out the window, vanish, 
disappear. .The English wherever they were never learned other 
people's languages. They seemed to think that if they ,iust 
shouted and hollered, other people would understand them (there 
followed a demonstration of short-clipped stammtjrs jjid 'Good 
Gods' to mimick how an Englishman would nave talked to the 
natives in India or an African colony). The worst thing is 
tnat they always p^ot away with that!" (11/30/75 Field Notes). 
Come Welshmen see what they c.all English law, ?]nrlisn courts, 
tne police, the schools, and the E'nglish language as "tools of 
EYiglish rule in Wales" (ibid.). 

Welsh nationalists tend to resent the !!.hglish accusa- 
tion tnat nationalism is a phenomenon peculiar to Welshmen when 
the hi'iglish themrelver: have a well-developed nationalism of" their 
ovm pertaining to language, schools, law courts, history, and 
sense of tradition. The former " ^intain that tne only form of 
nationalism acceptable to the LYiglirh in Wales and outr\i(ip Wales 
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ir hJnPTlirh nationalism^ that the Welsh are actually called upon 

b;/ tho rJnp:lirh to renounce their own cultural identity in favor 

of an t>in;lirh one — a care of the pot not only c.'illinn: the kettle 

black but alro arrertinr^ that the only acceptable color ir, itr 

own peeminrly invirible type of blacknesr! Ar -^n illurtration , 

Welrh nationoii rt-, ;idvance the followinp^ quotation — taken from 

the Report of an Education Commirrdon , entitled "The Teaching 

of L'iiPTlirh in Enrland" — at first, to .shock their audience, 

sub^:titutinp" "Welrh" wherever "Enp;lirh" occurr, then reading: 

the parrare in itr original form: 

V/e state v;hat appears to ur to be an 
incontrovertible primary fact that for -Jnglirh 
children no form of knowledp^e can take precedence 
over English, no form of literature can take 
precedence over I^^p:lish literature, and that 
the two are ro inextricably connected ar to 
forr the only barir porrible for 'i nation:il 
t iucat^: on. . . . , for En^lirh ir not only the 
medium of our thoup;ht, it ir the very rtuff 
and proc err of it.... the element in which wp 
liv^' and work ir itrelf ti^r^ Enr;lirh mind 
(nuot^-d by R. Lewir, 1^)7-1:11, empharir^ in the 
oririnal) . 

Tt i" not tiiat Enp:lirh odurntorr, likr all other 
^'dueatorr — i.e., ar ^'f^rpetratorr of the roci o-political ryrtem — 
do T'.ot -'\y ruch tiiLnf?::, but that thn complete and specLfic 

of ti.p a foremr^ntioned nuotation ir conveniently leJ't out 
by i\ Lowir, thourh h^ ^im5:^lf i " n lawyor by proferrion and ir 
tr.u- 's<p^ctpd to be in favor of Tu] 1 ''-videncc" ! One would 
Hkpd to havf^ be.-n able to rf>ad the work of which thir 
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Ctiprmatized identity manifests itself in various forms 
HT.onp: ?] .:h-rpeakir.t^ Welshmen who are pro, not anti~, their 
native tonpue. P]xanples are: 

(a) A university lecturer, the ouiet, decent type, for 
wnom V,'el srvTitj.^s is something taken for granted, not a ^lag-waving 

nenomenon , meets his rister and her family in London and, 
naturally enough, npeaks Welsh with her in a restaurant. The 
man at the next table thrusts his cup of tea at them, bangs 
it on the table, and snarls, "I do hate foreigners," and walks 
away in a huff. Says the lecturer, "It is the first time I 
have been called a foreigner in my own country." V/hat the 
lecturer does not say, but what is kno^^ about him, is that he 
sustained a permanent leg injury from V/orld War II in aefense 
of Ens:lana, an in,iury that still causes him trouble. (Come 
£nrlisn prosriotorr of hotels in Cardiff do resent their Welsn 
'""uests when they converse in Weir.h and they, or their pro- 
2nrli::a ruost^-, usually make a dramatic gesture towards t'^e 
television set in the lobby when "Heddiw" (Today) or any other 
Welsh r^rorram appearr, changing tap station at the very moment 
their :'aco5 rr-nrter irritation, disgurt, or derision.) 
Isstari'"^?r of liaguis'f^ic coloniali :-;m are not unfamilirir in 
?''-l'"LU^, Canada, or p1 : ewhere. 

(i)) '?hr-' ae<ad of a rosear?.h pro,iect driver daily to h\: 
vor< ^trMci- '^^'irsi ff , rassinp" by the hoadounrters of BBC V/aler 
in Llanj':': 1" on tFip uay. \'p that seeing th^-^ two Welsh rirnr 

:Y r ''i.\trv" 'ind "r;>;it:" on the fdrj' of thf^ R^3C car park (parkinr 
lot) fillr iiir. with tsnll and cheers him for the da.y. "T know 
ti ^^rr -'Ts little thisrs, insignificant and unimportant to you 
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perhaps, but we'v^- fr?d to fariit i'or a lifp ti^ie to top even 
one rirn in \vel ph, . . . wh^n you ar^ :i^-^Drivcd of rr^cin^ your own 
lanrruap;e honoured m your own country, you feel an if you aro 
beinp continually kicked in tho tp^th. . . . that you liave no 
^xirtenco" (^V'-^/7^ Field Not^r). Aii imapce somehow comer to 
mind, i llu.ntra ti not of the -V^l rh-'EnrliFh care r.pocif ically 
but of the extrerro renre: In the rener called "V/orld at War" 
(Thamer Television) n-irrated by Laurence Olivjer, the camera, 
in one r-cene, f^pan" a devartated rtre^t in th^^ Leninp:rad of 
l9^_'-^+'^ to 5 how trace: of ^rpraan occupation — local buildine:: 
marked " Dputrche.^hau::" and "KeichrkommiFar" ,1ur.t in one 
lauarua^e (a film preicntation r:hov\m in the Boaton area on 
Channr^l ^i, r^j\ UnC -ration, 1/:7A'm 7:^0-8:00 p.m.). Obviour^ly, 
rirna are only for th^ fcenpfjt of thp conoueror, not the 
ccn'iuered.. 

Cardiff ha.' rovr^ral bilinf^ual r:ir;nr but the r^glirh 
mor^^ tr.'in rj'*^tr ca^"^ pv^^ — bpinr on top (literally), it driver 
'iv;'\/ th*j n^^C'^'':*i ty rp^adi tr tiie 1 ah underneath, Pilinpual 
ri^'-ar in Wril p: ' r c'lP^tal, ev^r- with the V/olrh topop-raphically 
jnf-'^T-ior, p v^'r^^ r^-c^nt T)h^"^rion'^non therp, won aft^r much 
'irit'itiori br-aai-f' f t.i'^ h lanruar-^-. 

(c) T[i'^ roDaU'-^ror i. thp one wlao usually writer thn 
: Lr^'orv, tne con nu'^r'^^d , rr>nderinr it i nconrecupn ti 'il or 
var-];ow'. ^^ : urrf nt n-'tiori'" uruaJly rewrite th^ir history, 
looi'inr for* m^tancf^- nf "ruccprr** prior to t[]p ruivpnt of the 
^'oa 'Uf^'por "jad ppd'ar'^nv^'^ -md inner ^'trpnrth wh.pn they hav^ f'alt 
hi^ riprl, litf 'rally or r ymbol ically . Th^>y rook continuity 
'Aiti a "rloriour par,t." Currpptly, onp of the mort famou: 
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workr: on Welrh hintory in Welsh is Aros Mae , written with 
warTit\ , corr.p'ir-ri on , arid pride. (Tiie author, Gwynfor Evans, 
IF not a profe^ .^ional historian but a poet at heart. He is 
the Frecident of Flaid Cymru and, in a return to the land -and 
tr:e villa'^o co^nunity, a lawyer turned f armer. ) Several 
in forr. Tints nave romnrked to me that they read it for inspiration, 
for nourichmcnt of their identity ac Welshmen, for recapturing 
the pa^t. They read it for sustenance; it restoreth their 
pride. The title- itself is immediately inspirational, pointing 
to tile mountains of Wales as the essence of Wales and the 
symbol of its endurance, these mountains having for a long time 
enable i the Welsh to keep their conqueror at bay (6th to end 
of l^^ts century). Indeed, the symbol of Plaid Cymru is itself 
thrte Tiountain pe'3ks. Besides, t title of this book is part 
of 3 famous pof^rr., and amonn: por ,r7/-iovinp: people, there is a 
cert-^.in enchantment, almost intoxication, with what, in a poem, 
enable^ them to make the past present, to hold a conversation 
v;ith C':oir ancestors so to speak. Aros Mae is a sonn; of praise, 
a r.ymn-il to V/nles, v/ritton in Welsh in 1*^^7'1 ^'^d translated into 
rji^-^l : r-'i in ^^'^^i. Throurhout l97?'^~7-^» there wns a certain 

-.c: f-^ -^^r.t 'ir.onp some Welrh rpfrrti-^ors Aberystwyth and Cardiff, 
frionnly nr^^'iTiontat i on ns to how the titl'^, Aros Mac , mipht be 

ni^r^i inrjo Plnrlirhi, nnd a hope that the book would soon 
•tS'S^'Mr m i'iri^lirn for the Anrlo-Wolsh and the non-Welsh to read. 
'"\e t^'-"'*^ l^Lii'illy rhoson for the /inrrli'^h edition of Aros Mao is 
^-^ri o'' yy Pnther^ , n on - e p i c but n f ] e ou q t e . Wh o n on e n r. k s ho w n 
suppressed identity ir associated with n native lanrruage, one 
can s it in a poem lost, a history untold, a system of 
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merminps killed, and nil exprer;r;ivenesr reriviered obrolete or — 
to coin a modi fi or — hiirlirhly irrelevant. A native Inn^uatre, 
V/d.^^h or Enrlinh, i part of the perron beinp*; its supprension 
ir his supprersion. 

Ar an Enp:lir-;h couple put it — one of the very few to 
move to lAalor, learn Widrh, xnd pend their children to a Welrh- 
medium rchool — in Britain })eople 'ire tradition bound, they try 
to preserve old buildings and species of animlr and birds, yet 
they do not care about cultures, about an endanprered way , of life 
or an endangered lanp:uage. Yet Wnles and che Welsh tradition 
provide a v;elcome variety within Britain. 

The isFue of lanmae^e ir. neatly summarized by Fishlock 

throug-h a series of contrastive ^tr-tements (197? •^9-"'30) : 

In one rens? Welrh is the mninsprinr, the most 
potent force of "'.^-Ish life^ the e>:T)re^rion of the 
Welsh he?^rt, yet Ihr'-^f^-ouarters of th^ people do 
not sDeak it. loop! <^ obs'^rve v;ith despair aiid 
rage it^ d^^clin^* — and v/hen they take action they 
are prnised a: \ir^ro<^r on one side, brand^'^d a^' 
f.anatics on the ot'^ . Th^ lanfT:unp:e is declininr 
and pessimisrr. is to te fouiid everyv/here, y^^t it 
is cl^nrly aruj vi^^orously alive. It is de^^^ply 
loved, y^t also lonthe^i. It is useless but also 
important ari'i vitrjl. Ft should be a r:rt-^')t force 
for unit.y, but it frequently divides. oome 
Wei " :.-sp'^ ';k<^rs car-"* very little fo)* the future 
of their lanruare. *)om^ Enrrl i sh-spf»akers wh 
cannot understand its words, but undf^r. tmd 
•^om^^thinp of its rrystery, ciiampion its cau::r. 
Tt ''•nnoys b d wilJ and rood will. 
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THE m.SH^ WELSH AND THE ANGLO^ WELSH: THE DRAGON HAS TWO TONGUES 
The symbol of Wales is the Red Drap:on ("Y Ddraip* Goch") ; 
the Welsh language is called the Dragon's Tongue ("Tafod y Ddraig")- 
Since 1870, however, Wales's Dragon has become increasingly bilingual, 
its forked tongue symbolizing, at least for the Anglo-Welsh, both 
Welsh and English. The symbolism, of course, is not only linguistic 
but psychological and socio-economic as well. (The language and 
literature approach, rother than the sociological, is still the 
most popular in Wales. See, for example, Gerald Morgan's book. 
The Drap:on's Tongue , 1966, concerning the changing fortunes of 
the Welsh language, and Glyn Jones's book. The Dragon Has Two 
Tongues ^ which deals with Anglo-Welsh poets.) 

The population of Wales, outwardly at least, divisible 
into two kinds: Welsh-speaking and English-speaking. But this 
division hides important ethnic and socio-economic nuances. The 
Welsh-speaking segment of the population includes people 
traditionally of Welsh descent, that is, Celt and those they 
have historically assimilated such as migrants from England and 
elsewhere. The EnF;lish-speaking segment is composed of three 
elements: \^ 

(a) Fredominajntly of Welshmen who have lost Welsh as 

a mother- tongue in the last two or three Fenerations and 
who are known as Anglo-Welsh. 

(b) Desc^ndents of Irishmen and of Englishmen who had 
rettled in Wales prior to World War I when South V/ales 

indurtri -"ili Zf^d , who hav<^ con^'-^nuod to b^^ Enrlish- 
spealrmrr nnd to regard Welsh, like many of the 
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AnfTlo-Wel'h , n:: irrelevin t to an iniurtriol Britain, 
(c) J^^rlif:h n^^wcom^^rr to Waler — owvyevr of farms, 
holia-^^' ho::i^r, notf-lr p.nd puert bou--^", f^ovemment 
bure^iucrats , 'jnd somo '"t^ff mrmborr at the S 
conrtituont coll ep:rr of tho Uni verr.ity of V/aloc and 
rirr.ilnr c^^tqblirhment r- — who ar^ not Welrh emotionally, 
do not over-empharize their Knp:l ichno: p , and tend 
conveniently to label tiicmrelvpf: "Briti.^h" rather 
than "Welsh." 

The V/elsh-r.peakinp; Wolr.hmen whiO speak w'elsh to their 
children and send the" to Wolrh-medium schools, who have Welsh- 
speakinp: close friends, and v;ho use V/elsh in dnily life — in 
short, those who accordinp- to themselves "liv^ a full Welsh lif 
(a kpy phrase amonp: them) — think of themselvor ns thf- true 
Welshr.^^n and recrard tht^ Ans;lo-//elsh ns h-Hvinp strayed from 
tradition and the path of rlr:htoousness , ar not beinp^ true to 
ts^mr-f^lves or to Wales. The issue of lan'^ua^e, of Welsh vs. 
Enrlish .and ?iar:l i vs. Welsh, lias broucnt about a snlit 
'"onsci o'isn-^ ^s 'imo'i^ Welsarnen, -i crisis in i ■i'^-^nti ty • Accordinp* 
to Wrl ^h-^pe^kinr '.velslmen, sy whic- m^^^ant tho:-:e v;ho are 
for t~\^ lanr'^'^r^' and activ^r^ly prorr.of,'^^ it, tfie laaipruare ic the 
•^or^ of W'^1 "'rinr\^'s. In Welsh, 'i V,e I ^^h-spe- '-^inr V/^d ^\aman if 
c'illf'i '^ymro Rone , th'^t i^, t.ru^' V/pl:h:n'<n, or wVTrci ' r Cam , 
+ hri^ 1 , A'-dshman to tne coiv^, oi^ Wd '.n'tM throurK ^md 
tarours , wa^iv^as -^n Knrlish-r T'^-'akin"^" Welshmn, by ^-'inch ir 
meant a W^^lrhm-m wiao is .'.n Knrlir.n monc^lot, is a r^ais-o-Gymro , 
ta^ib ir^ rxn^lirhman ol^ a W^.^lshm'ir}. Wolshne.a^^, Cymre i ctod , i 
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anchored in Cymraep, , not in Saesne^^ , in the Welr^h language, not 
the lanru'ip:e of the Gaer , the Saxon. This emphasis on the 
lanr^age as the core of identity is almost like an emphasin on 
religion , be it Protestantism or Catholicism, in 16th and I7th 
century Europe. Language is a substitute for an element of 
cohesivenesr and coherence lost in an increasingly industrialized, 
and thus increasingly depersonalized or privatized, world. 

- According to the Gymry Rone , the "true Welshmen," i.e., 
thp Welsh-speaking Welshmen, there is an element of betrayal, 
of straying from the fold, of treachery in the way some of the 
Anglo-Welsh have been, and are, against Welshness and the Welsh 
language. Ethnic and religious groups usually have labels to 
praise those who practice the true faith and to damn those who 
betray it or are always outside it. Welsh-speaking Welshmen, 
proponents of a cultural resurgence based on the Welsh language, 
have sought to set up criteria for differentiation on two 
fronts: (a) between the Welsh and the English in general, and 
(b) internally, between the English-speaking Welshmen and the 
Wel.'-h-speaking Welshmen. A parallel, though a more intense and 
complex example is reported by Solomon Poll (1%9 : ?79-287) in 
his study of the Orthodox Hasidic Jews who dwell in the 
Williair.sburc: section of Brooklyn, a religious group devoted to 
^:trict observance of their faith amidst secular encroachments from 
botn Gentiles and non-Orthodox co-relig: oni sts. Among the 
elaborate categories for in-group and out-group typen the Iiasidim 
ur.e are Erlicher Yiddon durch und durch or Frumer Yidden (i.e. , 
hon^^st through and through or r-elJgiously observant) for them- 
s^lver , but Goyishe Goyim for the rtraight goyim (tli^^ Gentile 
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Gentiles) and Yiddishe Goyim for the half-goyim (Jewr considered 
Gontiler^), Humans const-uitly coin "labplr of primary potency" 
(to adapt a label from the rocial psycholORist Allport) to mark 
off boundarior between them nnd others, boundaries that may be 
religious*^ ethnic, racial, oi- occupational. In the world of 
academe in America with itr, intense dep''rtmental ization , 
socioloprists , psychologists, anthropologists, nd others have 
similar designations, pro or contra, for t^iemselves and one 
another. Perhaps the title of a book by fidwyn Gray (1971) sums 
it all — "A Damned Un-English Weapon: The Story of Submarine 
Warfare, 191^-1918" (emphasis added). V/hy not "Un-British"? 

Is a Welshman who doesn't speak Welsh equivalent to an 
Englishman wno doesn't speak English? Because he speaks English 
but is not an Englishman, is the Welshman who does not speak 
Welsh neither psychologically British nor Welsh, that; is, 
essentially a "marginal man"'. Such questions point to the 
interdependence of lacnguage and identity in Wales, to issues of 
torn consciousness, ambivalence, self-hatred and language- 
hatred, and split or suppressed identity that are part of the 
lefracy of Wales's long association with England; indeed, of 
the post-colonial legacy everywhere. 

What do the English-speaking Welshmen, the Anglo-Welsh, 
them.selves think of these issues? Many of the Anglo-Welsn are 
well-disposed towards their ance.^ tral language and send their 
childr^^^n to Welsh-medium schools, ( ai.iong other things, because 
these rchools teach Knprlish well) and may themselves attend 
eveninr classes to le-irn Welsh. Rut the greatest ma.iority of 
the Anglo-Welsh are currently against the Welsh language and 
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think that it ir> a waste of time to teach it or leam it since 
Wale£' -^ilre^' ^y hnr. a world lanp^ap;e, Englir^h. English is the 
Impnaafo of "getting on" ("getting aLead/' in American English)^ 
Welrh i^ focd for chapel on Sunday or for a kid to use to speak 
with hie mother but not for "comrnerce" (business purposes). 
The anti-V/elch Anglo-Welnh make their living through Eiiglirh and 
niay have worked for a long time in England or were educated in 
Enrland prior to coming back to Wales — to coin an equivalent 
phrnse — to "live a full life in English." Welsh-speaking 
Welshmen think that the anti-Welsh Welshmen have been "brain- 
wached" (a word they constantly use in this context) to despise 
their Ir^n^^uage and themselves. 

Some Anglo- Welshmen, upper middle-classmen pocio- 
economically, have a financial ac well as an emotional investment 
to protect, tneir ,iobs and contacts and way of life. Hence, 
thov e'^chew any arsociation with the Welsh lajtiguage because 
a5 sertion of a pro-Welrh attitude may earn thjera the label 
"nationalists" or "fanatics" and .ieopardize their careers. Some 
proclai::] their relf-^lienation and cultural alienation directly 
.^.o that their reputation for that may spread or be maintained; 
others, indir^^ctly. ?uoth n Welsh-speaking Welshman — a uni- 
versity prof3rpor wlio has for a long time suppressed his Welsh 
and over-asserted hir English because, inter alia , of the demands / 
made upon h.iin to be pro-Welsh by his colleagues — in learning of 
thir writer':' interer.t in studying Welsh-Jiiglish relations, "I 
am rneechlorc; Thnt I am Welsh is fortuitous " ( Field Notes). 
Hf^ later on m the interview indicated that at home he did watcli 
BRC-Wal^s in Welsh and that on that occasion his two teenage 
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children would utter 'ippronrinto r xarperation.s or teasinp; 
remarkr. ^rm l^nve tho rooih, ibandoninp' the telovirion pet all 
to hiTTjnelf. "Kany oy '^^cutivo • ( m a choice part of the 

city, newly l^volcp.'q) are oppca'ci to 1: Wr^lrh I'lnruape becaure 
t\^;ey themrelvf\'^ ^r^ :r:ohilr> -^nd h-'itn to n-we thoir c^iid^'^en 
waste (eaid with -'rr.ph'; i t* j y^^']r5^ Ip^min^? 'Aelrh instead of 
French or riermrm or biolop*> or ^'oni^^rr. i nr el:^'* ( Tb j d . ) » He 
raid, hov;ever, taat ' r • of e"r3 onrJL people rend their son", 
and daughters to Welr/n rchoolr ( Wei rh-rnedu'* schoolsj^ Wliy? 
Unlike him, "they are Imdrmp- their bet^^'^ ( lb id , )> Another 
inform^mt, a r.enior rrjin in a covemmeat af:ency, who ir one of 
those "hedp;inp: their bet^^" s^^ndc hi r d'^.u^^'Mter to a Wei ~h-medium 
school becau: e of thr* overall excellent aca^ieT.^c reputation of 
that Ji'chool. He, how^^ver, F.eem^ to "^hink that nny book . favorable 
to .Vales is at fault, ii^- thinks, for example, '*Pirhlock is too 
syrrpTthetic to the Welr-i" f''/P8/7'^ Fi eld Note s), tnoup:h Fishlocl'r 
book, Wales and the W^l^-:. ( ]^^7?) ^^iver adenuate reasons for any 
display of sympathy aii^l is not uncritic.'il of certain facets of 
Walesa and tht Welsh. 

The urbanized, half rootless, upper middle-class Anp^-lo- 
Welsh tend not to be sympatsif li'^ 'o thr- Welnh l.angua^io. The 
saxne cnn be said of ^^ome rur'>l A-elshmen in perennially depopulated 
area"> and rriObilit.7-prone others in the :;outh. of Waler. Poth ar- 
noma is, one having; arrived ^-ocJ o-eeonum Lerlly ; the other on th^- 
my. 

Gome of the V/el sh-r^^oakin^ Welshmen who aave movevl up 
socially and occupied hip:h position^' in the Ministry of Education 
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or similar governmental agenci^^^ are Establishment men through 
and through ( "durch und durch," or what Americans call "Organisa- 
tion Men"). They are against teaching Welsh in schools beyond 
considering it relevant ^ust for literary purposes — much as Latin 



Why teach Welsh? (in an exasperated tone of voice) • 
Welsh has no presents let alone a future (said very 
emphatically) ... .What is the purpose of teaching Welsh? 
That's the important question. It is fine to teach 



I think Rhydfelen (School) has a good program in the 
humanities ^ but they still have to teach science 
in English. ... Students need to know English and need 
French^ so Welsh is useless and a waste of time, and 
many consider it so.. ..The essential question is 
What's the purpose of teaching Welsh? Not the 
sentimental purpose but the practical purpose. If 
people ask such questions, they are considered 
unpatriotic by other Welshmen (said with a trace 
of anger or slight bd tterness). . . .The Welsh language 
is now mainly unrexated to present-day Welsh culture. 
Prerent-day, urban, post-indi^ctrial , non-folk 
culture is not exclusively Welsh culture; it is 
English and American airong other things. So if we 
want to teach the language to preserve the culture 
it is futile. .. .Teaching Welsh is linked with a 
folk culture which is dying. Wales is not linked 
to that culture any more (3/27/7^ Field Notes). 

j}he snme informant stressed his basic assumption about 



English being the language of an industrial culture, Welsh being 
the language of a non-twentieth-century folk culture: 




Horace or Virgil — and are certainly 



opposed to using it as a medium of instruction. 



Welsh to understand old Welsh poetry and literature — 
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• ...W.qlcf ha^ no cultural un Lty, ••. Teaching 
Vol^h to ch.ildron no// is liko teaching a proup of 
Nava.ios who . \ lived in Now York City for POO 
yearc how to live on tho Po^^ervation ap;ain ! ( tne 
metaphor i^- incorrect ).••• R*. T. Jenkinr, Professor 
of Hir-tory at Banpror (Hniversity Gollere, Bnn^or) , 
a p:re at patriot (^'patriot" raid with a cc^rtnin 
pnipho;^ir; ar if* it hnd 'i rpeciol meaninp" for the 
'•poakor^ if he were ^rj^inc; to ward oiT a rtinp:) 
raid ibout "^O yoarr a^?o thnt the only difference 
D^twpon Wels'h folk culi^ure and Enp:li.^h folk culture 
war. the Wel'^h lan^iape, nothlnp; pIfp (1 don't 
fret the point. .perhapr the rpeaker ir'^rmt that 
Wel:;r' folk culture would vmish ,jUr,t a: Enprliph 
folk culture wir- tr^x>]sf ormed ir'^'o an inductri'^1 
one, or p^rh^p.- h^ tnoup*ht that the Welrh folk 
culture could r.till be preserved even when the 
folk, th^-' £weri_n, would rreak Ensrlichl not^^r 
arp unclear on thi r point) Actually Wa.ler hnr- 
a number of cultures: vO Ther-'^ ir tno rur-^d , 
folk culture in a few villonrnr, Thir l-' dy^inp' 
culture; we P3n*t ^ducite urbrm A'elrh youth to go 
back to it..,,lt ir a rixteenth-century folk 
culture, rurnl culture* ( ") There ir thp nort- 
inrlurtrial, urban cultur^^, the '^.iltur*^' of th^ 
^:a,iori ty , a tv/enti^^tri-C'ntury culture ( why 
" port-'j ndurtrial *' than purt " inciurtrial i: loft 
unp:'Ci;lored, the "por t'^ lending tne term m r^nre 
of finality and tmnrition ar if hurnanr .^nd ,i^rt 
clor ed the bookr on a whole era and are now 
wrertlinF with its n ftermath ! ) . ( F i n 'illy , 
tfiere is traditional P?*nrli.rh culture in the 
fVeirh Marches , Monmouthrhire , Pembrokprhire, . . . 
Peoplp in Flintrhire , Monmouth r hi re, ( etc. ) , ar- 
only sentimentally Welr^h, If you -irk them where 
thei r affiliations and rympathier ( r a i d wi th 
cortnin tarry inf^ over each ryll nbl p — onf- romr-how 
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recalls A- 5 an an abbreviation for these -two words 
ac well as for Anglo- Saxon ism, an important issue 
m tiie criric and history of American identity in 
the late '^Oth century, all Englishness not unlike 
the gauge the Welrh r.peaker was uring) are, they'd 
tell you triey are British. Down deep, their 
loyalty i? to Britain ds a whole , not to Wales 
(7/;7/7'4 Field Notes) • 

One of thp rr3in point? of thip knowledp;eabl<^ , though 

anti-Welrh Wei rh-F-pea.:in^ informant, is that three languages 

Til the rcl:ocls of Wgler is too much for studentr (Fnpclish, 

Welsh, 3nd French), so Weli^^h murt go. 

The Welsti language is under attack, but I 
think Welrh boyr and girls are also ider attack, 
ar.i I am more concerned with their welfare 

than with the welfare of the Welsh lane^uage •••• 
Likf^ my p;randparpnts , I too will one day die, 
but it doesn*t mean that I want to live like 
my rrandpnrentr nor doer; it mean that my children 
nnd p-randchildren shv^uld be like me (he looks at 
hir- wife, a p:rnciour woman who had r^prvcd ur tea 
and deliciouf: Welrh cockier and also sat in on 
thir pirt of thp conversation f'^elinp:, I rathered, 
- bit uncomf ort ablt^ whenever her husband said 
romothin;r not in favor of the Welsh language — 
you could rrr it in her frf-rturer, f^ce and eyes 
tn-^it: rne v;nr nro-Welsh Wei rh~rpeaker) {^/?7/7^ 
Fif^ld Motor, ;:o. rfA-B). 

r^nrlirh jr> iMiporl'^nt for mcinl mobil ity. In 
Al bu-^up ro , Npv. M^^xico, the rame imformnnt har met An^eric^'^^ 
Indi:inr who "nr^ v^^ry p-ir'^-r to Iparrt Enr^-^sh, not NavR.io. '^h ey 
vr_int to improve t ri eir lot > " 
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What ir the economic value of n lan^un^e'^ "What is Welrh 
p-ood for?" Mrk<^d ^1 pro-Wnl^h 'Aolrh-rpe/^ker^ active in Welrh 
lit-erary circl-r, .t't^^r a lont?; conversation about the fatf^ of 
the linfTua^e, He pondered the nu'^rtion radly for a lonp* moment, 
then raid w::tn conviction, "I know, it ir, th^ lan?7,uap;e of 
rerener-ition , that ir what Welrh ir ^ood for. You caii't ure ajiy 
other lariR*ua^"^'? for that, '^ou ^an*t speak to your o\m neople 
without it; you caji't app.-^al to th^sn without it. The 1 itf-'^rature 
of r ^^r/^nerati on i: rtill written in Welsh ; it doer not pxirt in 
r:nr^lish; it crxn't b^- v.r^itt^n m F:np:li:-h" (i'A^/7^'J Field ^oter)^ 

In lookmr for rm ovf^rall principla to mterpr^^t diverre 
pfierion^^na , in roeinr tho whoi^ of which a i^^iven phenonenon ray 
b'^ only a part, one har to ^'^o beyond perrons, to "^a.^^ objective 
or i^rf^er situation n\ wsich th^\y ars f*^nme;-hed, .vhen one meets 
anti -V,^-4 sh VJ^-l r hiL^n , esp^"ci'^ll.Y tho-e of an ur a^^z^- middl socio- 
econoTir- rtandmr, on*'^ pprsiar): cannot but think o! ''-hTt Kacauls^y 
aad ^'"^ii '"'bout India: We will cr' at^ a cl'^s^ o ppoT'le as 
.nterT«^ ii'^ries between us and tli^? n*' lives we s*ovrrn — "a class 
of p-^-"cns lndi':n n blood but tj^irlish in tastos, in opinions, 

in mor-'l-^ ani int-llf^ct" (Wor'-l^>, s). In 1^.-^ Macaul jyan 

iuncfci , the Indian ^''ivil T^rvic^' ^nr had a clo^s^ equivalent 
m tru 'f>-l:a (a.'., ^nti^a) Civil riervic^^, wh^rc^ — to use an 
Am*_^ri ^an 1 ' r -^-fjf W'-^lrh DraarT. hns r -^n ' ola in Krif^li.^h t^rms. 
(In Pi. c'l , la^-^ A^f-r-ic'in Ps'^am b'^on soL i in WA: -T ^-ms, 

inorMy ay ^'hit^^ aon-Anrl'^ etnnics in th--' rrar" m^Hi'^, public 
a-diooj ' , ^ni i ohhor publ^^^ ar^nci^-^r^, T Dchrap', ''^^^^^ ; Novak, 
1^"^7 "'. ) Wiion on*^ me^^ts pro-W^'lr h Welshrp^^n, ^^'^p^c i a.lly those of 
middle- -oci o-economc statu-, one cannot bu"^ thmi^ of rising 
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pliteG in the Third World, of cultural nationnlism in both the 
Third World proper Mjid itp equivalent re^ion.s in the First Worlds 
In termr of th^ sociological perspective discussed earlier, 
bOi.ti the anti-Welsh Welsh and the pro- Welsh Welsh ^re two 
sides of the same "Internal Colonialism" coin, 

THE CbT?RENT CRIGI3: STATISTICS OIi THE DECLINE OP THE LANGUAGE 

The current fever pro and counter the Welsh lanc;uage has 
been sparked by official Census statistics pointing to the steady 
decline of the Wel^h language as a spoken language especially 
from 18^1 onwards. Table 1 presents tl.^re statistics. 

Historical events that led to the decline of Welsh from 
^^5^6 to 1900 w:ll be discusst i later on. The decline in the 
twentieth century is attributable to the following factors: 

^. The influx of English speakers especia-^iy from England 
and Ireland, ^900 c 'ard^. Nine and factorj^ ownej-s were 
Eiiglishmen or Anp:licized Welshmen; hired hands were Welsh, 
oocial mobility in industrialized arpas, e.g., to a fore- 
rD'in'r n'ob or oth'^r admini strativp and nuara^-administrati vo 
po' itions necessitated a good grasp of ^-Inglish. English 
h is been the language of busin^^ss and of promotion and 
mobility. 

Waler hnr faced chronic unemployment, and rail and mine 
clorurer that have led to constant depopulation. The Great 
Depre5;r.ion of the 1950 'r resulted in a grr-at exodun of 
Wel^^h-^r.poaking per.qonr. Becaur-r* of the ecc;iomic ^^ituation 
emigration from Walei bar: been n chi ^nic phenomicnon 
repronentinp- a brain drain and a brawn drain. Wali-s r^ndr. 
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FhROhNTAGK:: OF Wrl.SK .SPEAKERS: ^>^^r-^^^n^ 



No. of 



^otal Population Percentage of 



Census Year 


V/elrh Cpeakers 


of Walec 


V/elsh Speakers 


V ' oo « J 




con 0/1 c. 






nrsCs c\c\C\ 




A*? n<3^ 






1 ^H- 1 r ^ jO 9 




1 o^:* 1 








1901 


997,'>oo 




49.9^ 


v)^^ 
























1941 


(No Censu?: taken) 






1931 






?8.9^ 


'^961 






26.0^ 


1971 




?,7?S,00C 


20.9^ 



Note : (a) The 180"', "c^vii , and 1?71 fip:ures ?ire estimates taken 
from Rayraond Edward.--, 197^:^9- So are the figures 
for 1891, Which are not ercimat'", 

(b) The I'^Ol^l^^f^l figures are taken from 1.he 1963 

H.M. E.O. rpport. Report on the Welsh Lanp;aiap;e Today , 
p. 13?» The 1971 "percentage is taken from the 1975 
H.M.S.O. report. Census 197^: Report on the Welsh 
Language in Wal es, p. Unfortunately, no single 

source lists the number of Welsh speakers for ench 
Census year, 

(c) Obviously, there is currently a lot of coritroversy 
concerning over-estimation and under-esti mation in 
C<^nsus figures, A useful discussion of this and 
related issues may be found in the foDcvJ-iig publi- 
cations: (a) y Cymro (Welsh-language weekly 
newspaper — the title means "The Welshman"), issue 
of October ^, 1*175; (b) Bam (Welsh-language 
monthly nournnl — the title means "Judgment" or 
"Critique"), is-ue of Mnrch, 197^^; (c) 197^-7"'^ 
Wqles Year Book, pp. 1SR-161; and (d) Planet, 
English-l-mpiap'e Quarterly jourrual , 
^97^) • 
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hundreds of scnool teachers annually to England, many of 
whom are Welr^h speakers whom Wales loses. (The profusion 
of teachers collep:es in Wales is, according to some 
Welshmen, not by chance but by design so that England 
would annually get a steady and relatively less expensive 
supply!) 

5. Service in the Armed Poifces during World War II and 
thereafter has contributed to many of Wales's youth setting 
in England. 

^. The English, according to Welshmen, have by design 
uprooted many Welsh-speaking communities, e.g., those living 
in Welsh valleys that were to be drowned so that English 
cities — sucn as Bristol, Liverpool, and Birminghara — would 
have Welsh water for their industrial and other needs. 
Among the valleys drowned are Tryweryn, Clywedog, Dulas, 
,and Senni (R. Lewis, 1971:15). Other Welsh-speaking 
communities destroyed were those from which the British 
Army forcibly evicted farmers in order to use the-r land 
for its purposes, e.g., those of Mynydd Epynt in 19^'( and 
Penyberth in the Llyn peninsula in the 'i950's (G. Rees, 
1975:?5e). 

S. The school system in Wales is seen by some Welsh- 
speaking Welshmen (of course the word is used in its generic 
sense as actually more Welsh women than men stressed this 
point during this study) as a deliberate tool of the English 
to destroy the V/elsh lanp:uage and alienate Welsh youth from 
their culture ond Heritage. It wns only in the 1950 's rj-id 

er|c do 
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1960 that the Welsh school movement gathered momentum 
to counteract, in a small way, the rapid Ane;licization 
of th.9 school-age population. The Englii:h~medium state 
school: of Wales (what Ainericanr would cnll "public schools") 
are seen by some of the Welsh as ^*murder ui^chines," the 
label that Patrick Pearse haa used for tne Eng-lish State 
Schools of Ireland (C. Thomas, 1966:77) • Another Irish 
formulation rather well-known in Wales relevant to 

these concerns is that of Daniel Corkery: "Lanj^uafces do 
not die natural deaths — they are murdered, and their 
murderers are those who would destroy the soul of the 
nation" (C. Thomas, 1966:73)- 

Between 1961 and 1971, accordinp; to Census fip;ures, the 
number of Welsh speakers dropped by ?0 per cent. Could this 
steep drop bo partly explained by the influx of Jinfjiish raip^rants 
to Wiles and partly as an artifact of the way the questions 
pertaining to proficiency in Welsh are phrased on the Census 
form', flow can a drop from ?6.0^ overall in I9f">1 to 20.9^ ^'n 
1^71 bo explained? 

One of the problems in interpretinp: Census statistics is 
that not "^ho same, but different, nuestions about proficiency in 
Welsh nave been asked by Census-tilcors from decade to decade, 
iience, a solid basis for comparability is lacking. In addition, 
some of the 'Viestions are open to mor^^ than one interpretation: 
"Do you speak Welsh?" may lead some respondents to confident 
that th^-'ir proficiency is adequate nd say yes, but may lead 
others v;ho may have a passable com^;^t^~'nce to say no. Gince there 
is no scale of adequacy prerented ^.o th^^ respondents with this 
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question 5 the responses could go either way — the error ^ or 

bias 5 is two- directional but it is not known whether responses 

to one kind of interpretation would cancel out the others. 

For the first time in the history of Census-taking^ the 

question about the Welsh language drld not only deal with the 

ability to speak it but also with the ability to read it and 

write it* The full question was (Census 1971 $ p. vi): 

"(a) Do you speak Welsh? Tick 

the appropriate box* 

Yes flO 

(b) If £0^ do you 

^_ Speak English? 

Read Welsh? 

Write Welsh?" 

A note on the questions asked in earlier Censuses is 

instructive: 

"Earlier Censuses in Wales have included 
questions on speaking Welsh since 1891 • Questions 
on reading and writing Welsh^ however ^ were 
included in 1971 for the first time * In the 
concuses of 1961, 1951$ and 1931 the questions on 
speaking Welsh were as follows: 
Language spoken 

(a) If able to speak Welsh only, write "Welsh" 

(b) If able to speak English and Welsh, write "Both" 

(c) For all children under age three and for 
persons unable to speak Welsh, insert a 
dash (-) 

In 1951 only, a rule was introduced in the checking 
of forms the efxect of which was to regard a person who 
claimed to speak Welsh only but who personally completed 
and signed a schedule in English as able to speak both 
languages, and this reduced the number of persons 
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counted as speaking Welsh only in that census. 
Before 1931 1 information was required about 
ability to speak English only, Welsh only, or both 
English and Welsh. This information was changed 
in 1951 because, strictly, it did not provide for 
people able to speak English or Welsh and another 
language other than English or Welsh" (Census 1971$ 
p. vii , emphasis added). 

I'he trouble with figures is that they are quite often 
believed as if they were sacred or immutable (part of the belief 
in the religion of science in modem times, especially in ad- 
vanced industrial societies) , their accuracy eventually acquiring 
an immutability even in the minds of those who question them. 
Essentially, statistics about the fate of the Welsh language in 
Wales is a highly political matter, important to the psychological 
as well as socio-economic well-being of a good deal of people^ ^ 
In Wales^ Welshness or Englishness is a personal investment; 
Anglo-Welshness is a cross in between. Currently the controversy 
is phrased as the 20% vs. the 80^ (those who speak Welsh vs. 
those who don't), or the fifth vs. the four- fifths. 

Some Welshiiien contend that there are at least 100,000 
Welsh- speakers who live in other parts of Britain, especially 
England, who do not appear on the 1971 Census (T. R. Edwards , 
197^^59). Be that as it may: it is not t^e ^ recision of the 
20.9% figure associated with the 1971 Census that is at issue 
but the trend it indicates — a decline. Whether or not this 
trend may reversed is a different question^ 

Fas ,there been any independent check on these Census 
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figures to show to what extent they are accurate or not ro 
accurate? According to an informant who ir a Welsh-speaker 
but who is not well-disposed towards the Welsh language, the 
1971 figures are exaggerated; rruch less people speak Welsh 
actually. The mere question the Census asked was: "Can you 
speak Welsh?" — not "Do you speak Welsh or on what occasion do 
you use Welsh?", that is, questions that would have made the 
results more accurate. (Actually, the question on the 1971 
Census sheet was: Do you, not can you, speak Welsh? — which 
shows the vested interest of people in explaining or explaining 
away the 1971 results!) 

According to the same informant, a few years ago some 
students at Cardiff, "probably in sociology," carried out an 
interesting survey. They asked a random sample of people the 
Census question, "Can you speak Welsh?" The students then asked 
those ivho said yes to say what Cartref (home) meant, what Cymru 
(Wales) meant, and similar words. About ^0% knew what these 
words meant, but only 40^ kriow what Cened (nation) meant. The 
students asked more and more words like that. The upshot was 
thnt only a very small percentage of those who had initially 
said yes to the question, "Can you speak Welsh," knew any 
passable Welsh at all! 

The ^ame informant said that the 1961 Census statistics 
were exaggerated, that the evidence for that was a survey con- 
ducted by the V/elsh Joint Education Committee (WJEC) within 
about two months of the 196'i Census. The Welsh Joint Education 
Committee asked school children aged 10 to 18 who could speak 
Welsh. The 1961 Census results for the same age group were 
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somethinp; like ^K)'^>, whereas the WJEC results were something like 

(The same informant claims ho had seen the results for 
Denbighshire and Flintshire at leant; he is accurate in 
estimating the 19^^^ Cenrius fiRureo for school ape children 10-18 
as 409^.V "Even ardent Welshmen would admit to you that the 1971 
Cennur resultr are inflated, that the decline of the language is 
much more serious" (S/1^/7^ Field Notes)* Unfortunately, I 
have rot been able to get hold either of the Cardiff student survey 
or of the WJEC one and thus report these results here in the 
intere>jt of healthy skepticism iind as a suggestion as to how 
the Census figures could be valic'ated. 

A look at Census results with regard to various age 
groups, 1911-^971 percentages, would give us a better picture. 
Table Z deals with that* 

Table 2 shows the following: 

1. Kost Welsh speakers, according to the 1971 Census, 
are bilingiials, they speak both English and Welsh 
(19. f^'^)* Those who ar*-^ monoglots, who speak Welsh 
but not Enf^lish are v^ry few (1.^'-^). 

'\ There is ^ steady decline in Welsh monoglotism and 
a rise in Wei r;h- Engl i sh bilingual ism especially, one 
would surmise, from 1'^4^; onwards. (In 1941, no Census 
war taken. The percentages of Welsh monoglotism for 
all ages are: ^^.0 for 1951 but ^.7 for "951.) 
6. Tne highest percentages for Welsh monop-lotism in 
197"^ are for those who are under ^\ years of age (4.0>^) 
or over (:\0%) ^ that is, found among those who have 
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TABLE 2 

WELSH MONOGLOTS AND WELSH-ENGLISH BILINGUAI^S: 
1911-1971 PERCENTAGES 

Note : M: Monoglots; B: Bilinguals; T: Totals 

Age Group 1911 1921 1931 1931 1961 1971 

All ages, 3+ (M) 8.5 6.3 4.0 1.7 1.0 1.3 

(B) 35.0 30.8 32.8 27.? 25.0 19.6 

(T) 43.5 37.1 36.8 28.9 26.0 20.9 

5-4 (M) 13.0 11.2 9.6 6.0 4.7 4.0 

(B) 17.4 15.5 12.5 8.5 8.3 7.3 

(T) 50.4 26.7 22.1 14.5 15.0 11.5 

5-9 (M) 9.7 7.8 6.1 ^.2 2.1 1.^ 

(B) 26.5 21.6 20.5 15.9 14.7 15.2 

(T) 56.2 29.4 26.6 20.1 16.8 1 4.5 

10-14 (M) 6.0 4.7 2.9 1.6 0.6 0.8 

(B) 53.7 27.5 27.5 20.6 18.9 16.2 

(T) 59.7 52.2 50.4 22.2 19.5 17.0 

15-24 (M) 4.6 3.6 2.0 0.9 0..5 0.7 



(B) 36.0 30.9 51.5 ^''1.9 20.4 

(T) 40.6 54.5 55.5 2 -.8 20.9 15.9 

25-/V4 (M) 6.2 4.2 2.1 0.8 O.5 0. ^ 

(B) 57.8 52.7 35.5 26.6 22.7 17.5 

(T) 44.0 36.9 57.4 27.4 25.2 18. 5 

/4.5_6/|- (M) 12.6 8.5 4.6 1.2 1.0 1.3 

(B) 40.5 56.6 59.6 54.2 51.7 25. S 

(T) 52.9 44.9 44.2 55.4 52.7 24.8 

65+ (M) 22.4 16.6 10.8 2.8 1.8 2.0 

(B) 57.8 35. 5 39.1 57.9 55.4 28.9 

(T) 60.2 SI. 9 49.9 40.7 57.2 51.0 



Source: H.M.S, 0. Report, Census 1971: Report on the Wel^h 
Language in Wales , p. 85 » adapted from Tn^le 6. 



not been exposed to English yet, to the demands of 
cchooline, or are old and retired. With schooling, 
the percentap:e of Welsh monoglots decreases 
considerably; the r^71 fi^^ures for age group ^-9 
vs. 15-^^ are 1.5;^ vs. 0.?^^. 

4. About the only encouraging result for pro-Welsh 
Welshmen provided by the 1971 Census is that whereas 
in 1961 only of children under 5 spoke Welsh, in 
1971 the same children — now in the 10-14 age group — 
were 17^ Welsh- speaking. Tliis may be due to increased 
enrollments in Welsh-medium schools (Ysgolion Cymraeg) 
and to programs that encourage the teaching of Welsh 
in English-medium schools. 

There are two indices that both pro-Welsh and anti-Welsh 
Welshmen employ in discussing the "official figures," the Census 
statistics: (a) frequency, that is, distribution of Welsh- 
speakers throughout Wales, and (b) intensity, that is, the 
percentage of Welsh-sppnkers in pach county. For example, Wales 
has a population of nbout :^-1/'"^ million (?,7^'^5,000 according to 
the ^971 Census), of whom about naif (1 ,199,205) live in 
Glarr.organ, the most Anglicized ;iiid industri^alized aron in WaJes. 
Glamorgan has more ^elsh speakers than the rest of Wales put 
together, thourh their percentap-p among the total county popu- 
lation is low (11.8-;I^ according to the 1971 Census). On the 
other hand, Anglesey har. the highest percentage of Welsh speakers 
amonp -.11 of Wales's counties (r.'",.7'^ according to the IQ71 
Census)!, but its total population is small (Sft,4'^.0 in 1971). 
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( Note ; In 197^^ the 13 counties of Wales were reorganized into 

8. We continue to refer to the 1$ counties because they are 

the basis for the 1971 Census; indeed, for all previous Censuses.) 

Table 3 reports the percentage of Welsh speakers for each 
county, both for 1961 and 1971* Intensity and frequency could 
thus be discerned. 

TABLE 5 

PERCENTAGE OF WELSH SPEAKERS BY COimTY: 1961 & 1971 

% of Welsh of Welsh 
Speakers in Speakers in 



Enp:lish Name of County 


Welsh Name of Coimfcy 


1961 


1971 


1. Anglesey 


1. 


Mon 


75.5 


65.7 


2. Breconshire 


2. 


Brycheiniog 


28.1 


22.9 


5. Caernarvonshire 


5- 


Arfon 


79.9 


75.1 


4. Cardiganshire 


4. 


Aberteif i 


74. e 


67.6 


5. Carmarthenshire 


s. 


Caerfyrddin 


75.1 


66.5 


6. Denbighshire 


6. 


Dinbych 




28.1 


7. JTintshire 


n 
/ • 


Fflint 


19.0 


14.7 


8. Glamorgan 


8. 


Korpannwg 


17.2 


^1.8 


9. Merionethshire 


Q 


Meirion 


75.9 


75.5 


10. Monmouthshi re 


10. 






2.1 


1 . Montgomeryshire 


11. 


Tref aldwyn 


52.8 


28.1 


1 ?. Pembrokeshire 


1?. 


Penfro 


24.4 


20.7 


15. Radnorshire 


15. 


Moesyf ed 


4.5 


5.8 


Sources: (a) 1973 H.M. 


S.O. 


Report, Census 1971: 


Report 


on the 



Table 5. ^-s^ 

(b) Y Cymro ( The Welshman , weekly newnpapef-^^-^ssue 
of Thur.qday, October 4, 1975. ,/ 

Table show?- that between 1961 and 1971, all of the ^-^ 

counties of Wales suffered a decline "^n the percentapre of their 

^elsh ^^peakers, most of the decline beings on the whoxe, m the 



heaviljj Anglicized areas in the eastern and southern parts of 

/ 
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Walter , lenr^.t In tne wertcrn pnrt. Only in one county wnr thir 
percontaprc doclin^-^ not arrociatcJ with the nctun.1 number of 
people who pok'^ t/^.o l-inrunro — Anrleroy. Ther^^ the percenkap^e 
of Wolrri rp'^nkorr m r^dation to the total poTnilption of thp 
county droppod fro'^i '^-.'3 in 1061, to in 1^71^ but the 

number of V/elrh rneakerr remain^"! about the s'ame (around 37 ^00Q) ^ 
Tnis ir due in p^trt to th^ rollowinp: factorr (C» Jamer, 107^: 
'lO-l 0 •(a!)"o'^cond-homp ouTierr" ("holiday hom^^ ov.nprr*') who are 
predominantly not Welrh-rpeakerr retire into parts of Anglesey 
and arc then enumerated there, (b) Military personnel, who are 
usually transient in Anf^lef'^ey and otti^r predominantly Wplsh- 
speakinr counties, can distort Census fir^3;;es and aid 
unv/arrajitably to th.e percentap:e of Enrlirh spenkers in tne 
county, (c) Jn a county full of holiday^^j^^sorts , quests aPxd 
service proprietor^- add to tho 'oi^iciz ati on procesG as well as 
the Census i'7^u^^vr^ » y 

/ 

LINGn.'lTIC "I{L:-;P0RATI0N" : r.FFORTr; TO PROMOT^^ THE WEL.^H LANGUAGE 

a:: Ar; i:;i:TRi.>:ErvT of cuT/n/ir aiid iDrrJTiTY, as "^hk cork of 
'A.^L:;:-::;rjrr- \ 

] 

.vnot i: h-r»inr done io st^^T. the tide of /npid Anr^liciza- 
tier, of lo: r oT tho Welsh lanpi'^r^' as a viable instrument of 
comnimi cation in ^^r-ryday life and a vehicle for t r'ln smi ttinp; 
tap sulturr-l heritir^*? The l^^?-^ C^nsur* results rymbolically lit 

fjrp und^^rnr-itf * pro-^alra. V*>1 shnr^n and '^^puri^ed tner^i on into 
f ovr ri : ri activity on h.-'n-df of 1hr> l^-^nf^ii^pp. Old efforts v/^re 
m t^^^nsi f i ed , n^w prorrams nad committcs were croatod* If 
arr* to survey 'ill th'^t i currently beins; donf* on behalf of the 
Wr'lsh 1 'inp:u'ir'' , w*^ c'ln say that all efforts arr^ d; ib] p rourhly 
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into four kinds: those that are educational and cultural; 
those that take the form of a youth movement; thof-e that are 
centered on schoolinp-, especially schooling with Welrh ar the 
language of instruction; and those concerned witli poJitiCcl 
activism, essentially militant yet non-violent. The group 
and individual efforts, the former centered on comiittee i;ork 
and voluntary associations (some of which are listed in the 
^ar7z^^7S Yearbook of Wales, 197^:159-16?), can be summarized 
as follows: 

1 . The Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion 

Active especially from the late 19th century onwards. 
It arranger a series of 10 lectures a year in Welsh and English, 
which it later on publisnes as proceedings in its Transactions 
series. The Society is based in London; its mpmbor-nip includer 
some of trie successful Welsh lawyers -and other proforsioml: 
who have settled in England, are politicrilly prominent, pad v/l o 
brinR to bear a rort of Diasporn influence on the "old country" 
in mr>'tters cultural, especially of a linguistic or historical 
nature. The Society's secretary, Ren Joner , a London l-av/yer, 
is tne first chairmrm of the nov/ly- formed V/elsii Languarre Council 
(see ipl below). The Society's Transactions are a mc,ior r-ference 
on various matters pertaining to Walor an-^ tlie Welsh, including* 
interesting articles on the Welsh in America (s^e for example 

- • The r^ rit ionn l Listeddfod 

(In Welsh, ^'teddf od'^ meanr- u sittin.'* toretiir-r, an 
n/sembly for lit'^rary purposes). Thir; is nn nunual celebrition 
of Welshne;.s through colorful ceremonies and music and poetry 
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content.-, 'r!':2d durine- the firrt weeK of Aup;uRt , one year in 
North Wnl'-r, the follo'^inr year in ith Wales (in 1974 it was 
held in Canmrthen in r,outh Walp-). p' anthropol o?-ical terms, 
thf- N'-itionol i r1 ►'ddfc] n rite of intenr^i ii ti on , an 
.•jr.-ertion o:' Wel-hncrr and of the common bondn of .-.'elch Welrhnecs, 
Fractic-illy half of Walec turn up for thir, fertival , includint^ 
deleF;ation.': I'roT ttio Welrh Dia.'porar. ( Cymry yr Warrar ) ; raort 
participrir.tr aFr'^f> tnat it is only there that their identity as 
Welshraf^n ir: annually renewed. There has. been a lot of pressure 
froT. Aned^-Wclr,hraen to have some of the Eisteddfod proccedi. p;s 
conducted in Lnrtish, but so far this has been rosirted. 

v.elfh Lan.-TUage Council 

This was rot up in October, 197? by the rjecretary of 
:jtate ror Wales and is compcrpd of 1? appointed members, some of 
A'horr. are not V.elrh ssseakerr but pro-Welsh. Amonff: it^ Welsh- 
rpe-ik-.r.p- moirbers is Prof. Idris L. Foster, di stinrruiahed 
orofe- or of Celtic at Jesur Collepre, Oxford University, and 
cnairT/in of * ' " ■''^4 Fisteddfod, whos^ efforts in behalf the 
Welsi. l-n.-u-.T'-- r.^on varied and far reachinr. Th^ Council 

1- r .nc'— : "i ■^:tr -ilJ tnat affects the Welfare of the Welsh 
1 an-uaf'-p ; it i -tn advisory bofi,y for the Gerretary of Gtatf for 
W a 1 ^ > r ( s e e -/ 1 , ab o v e ) . 

/; , ',vpl-h Acaciemy (Yr Acad^mi Cymraef; ; 

'^'ho Acadr-my ir a rritional orranization f^oncerned with 
1 J t.^r-i-t UT'- . It ha: two rectionr, : a Welsh-lanruap;e r-ection aiid 
an rJi -1 1 rh-i anp;u-irp oiip. In *alo;, unlike in Amer J ca , poetr and 
writf-rr arc "till critic: of rocial life and rpokesmen for the 
national conrciencc; peopj e rea.j a lot of poetry, for a small 
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country, the per capita literary output especially in poetry 
is tremendous. (In America, a highly indUFtri 'ilized techno- 
logically advanced country, the critics, spok'^smen, or national 
heroes are non-poets and non-writers; they include, for tiie most 
part, miterially "successful" people.) 

5. The Welsh Arts Council 

This is a constituent committee of the Artr, Council of 
Great Britain, which appoints^ its 1? members upon recommendat i oii 
by the Secretary of State for Wales. The Welsh Arts Council it: 
a patron of music, art, literature, and drama. It supports 
financially, for example, the Welsh-language periodical of the 
Welsh Academy, Taliesin , as well as the English-language journal ^ 
Planet . 

6. The Guild of Graduates 

Among the aims of the Guild of Graduates of the Univerr.ity 
of Wales is encouragement of the use of Welsh as a lanpnir^re of 
learning. 

7. The Welsh League of Youth (Urdd Gobaith^ Cymru ) 

This is a non-political, non-sectarian movement mined at 
servinfr the language and culture of Wales. It has 40,00(.> rrr^mbers 
and about 750 branches. The Urdd is regarded with respect 
throughout Wales; it has encouraged many young Welsh people to 
learn Welsh. It has a network of local eisteddfodau (see ^'/P 
above) and takes an active part in the annual national Ejj^^to^id fud. 

8. Fchool Eisteddfod (Junior Eisteddfod ) 

This is a miniature Eisteddfod (see ^ 'ibove) only for 
school children. It is held annually and hRr. contests in muric, 
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poetry, Finpanp;, and drama between various Wei rh-mediura rchooln. 
It 'r conridered a youth verrion of the National Kirteddfod 
and a p;ood preparation for it. In 1^7^4-, it was held during the 
last week of May (May ^9 to June -i) in Rhyl, North Wales. For 
the first time in this eisteddfod's history, the student who won 
the chair and crown, the two ma,1or awards, refused to be inter- 
viewed in English by the mar^ media, insisting that Welsh be 
used. 

9. " Daup:hters of the Dawn" (Merched y Wawr ) 

N This is a women's organization thar split from the 
National Federation of Women's Institutes because it wanted 
to conduct its business in Welsh. It is a sort of Welsh-speak-- 
in»?^, cultural, '*Leap;ue of Women Voters." 

-10. Welsh-Medium Scnools (Ys^olion Cymraep; ) 

These are the basic instrument for revival and 
preservation of the Welsh language. They are one of the very 
few ms^ Ltuticnal or p-overnmpntnl contexts in which Welsh is used 
throup:}iout the day. We will discuss these schools fully in a 
later chapter. At le'^r't thro*^ voluntary associations support 
the /Jel.-n TJchools movr^ment: 

{:-]) The Welsh Schools Parents Association ( Undeb 

Rhieni Ysg:olion G:vn\raeFr ) ; 

(b) The Welsh Nursery ochools Moveme nt ( Mudiad 
YsFolion Meithrin ) ; and 

( c ) The Welsh Nursery Play Group Movement . 

^Whcre^s nursery schools come under Education, nursery 
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play groups are under social services. The Nursery 
Play Group Movement is a fairly new one^ established 
in 1973 and currently housed at the Urdd headquarters 
in Cardiff. In 197^, it had about 200 nursery play 
groups established voluntarily throughout Wales for 
children 2-1/2 to 5 years of age to teach them Welsh. 
To help reinforce the Welsh learned in play groups^ 
English-speaking parents are given a sheet of paper 
with a list of Do's and Don't's in Welsh— -simple 
commands and exhoriTations to use with their children. 
In addition, there are Welsh "streams" (what Americans 
call "ability groups") in English-medium schools in Wales 
and a Bilingual Education Project (Cynliun Addysg Ddwyieithog) 
to promote the teaching of Welsh In these schools. 

11. Na tional Association of Teachers of Wales (Undeb 
Cenedlaethol Athrawon Cymru ) 

This is the only teachers association which is based 
in Wales and whose central objective is the furtherance of the 
Welsh language. It works on development of curriculum materials 
in Welsh, erpecially in science. It is commonly knov/n by the 
initials of its Welsh title, UCAG. 

^. Lanp:uaF:e and History Projects 

Thore are other efforts op behalf of the Welsh language ^ 

mainly aimed at rerv^in^ the schools. Some of the relevant 

pro.iectr programs are: 

(a) Wclrh Reading Books ^Scheme of the Welsh Joint- 
Education Commission. 
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(b) Welsh National Lanpuacro Unit, Trpf^rent, 
Fon t yp ri dd , ^' 1 d - G 1 am o . 

(c) BilinRUnl luiucation Fronectr, Gartholwp Church 
Vill a'?:^, Pontypridd , Mid-'^lamorP'an* 

(d) Welch Lanrua^e Researcn Unit of tho University 
of Walor^, Cardiff. 

(e) En?rliGh nnci Welrh h^irtory Tronect^ Glamorgan 
College of Educntion, ^arry^ Giamorran. 

(f) Welsh Dialects Research Pro,1.ect^ Welrh Folk 
Museum, ot. Fapan*?, Cardiff. 

(k) Univerrity of Wales Press Hi^itory Gourcebooks 
series in Welrh, entitled "Cyfres Llypad y Ffynnon" 
(literally, the "eye of the spring-" sourcebooks), 
(h) Individunl effort^ for producing scientific and 
technical vocabulary in Welsh, e.g. those of 
Prof. Jac L. Williams, Univorsity Gollos:e, Aberystwyth, 
who compiled Y Geiriadur Term-ui (Dictionary of Terms, 
1^)75), of Dr. Geinwon U. Thomas, University Collef^e, 
Cardiff in developing: varied vocabulnry 14sts; and 
Mr. :iuw Roberts, of Morr.an Llwyd Gchool , Wrer-diam, who 
i- devplopinr a Welsh textbook and vocToulary for 
t-^acMing physics in secondary schools. 

^ Modified "Ulpans " 

Thi^ , together with establ i shmpnt of th^ Welsh Language 
Council constitutes the most recent and mo^'t 'iircct 

effort to combat tho chailenre pos(,'d by the Vj? ' C^-nsus 
statistics. Modifi^'d "U3pans" are directed at teactiinpr Wolsh 
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to adults; it is a practice adopted from the experience of 
Israelis in teaching Hebrew to new immigrants. Whereas in 
the usual I?h?aeli ^"Ulpan" adults spend two to three months 
in a concentrated fashion devoting all-day-long efforts to 
learning t'le new language, in the modified Welsh "Ulpan'^ 
adults stay at their nobs but devote 5 evenings a week for 
about three months/ Usually a list of Welsh-speakers is 
compiled — school teachers, bookshop managers, university- 
connected people, and others in the community — all non-paid 
volunteers who sign up to take turns at covering the same 
evening class for the requisite period of time. In their 
tradition of self-help in education, the Welsh have been ahead 
of others in this regard, having historically been the ^nes 
who formed "Circulating Schools" and the original "Sunday Schools" 
to teach the Bible to both adults and children. 

In seeking to benefit from the instructional techniques 
and experience of the Israelis in this regard, the Welsh have 
gotten the help of consultants from the Israeli Ministry of 
Education and Culture. The word "Ulpan" is becoming increas- 
ingly used in Wales — pronounced "Ull-pahn," "Ull-penn," 
"Jewish U-plan" ("you-plan") by some, and given an English "s"- 
ending plural. One hears "I am teaching an Uljian tonight," 
said with a sense of pride and dedication. 

For the first time in the history of University College, 
Cardiff, Welsh — as of 197^ — is being taught in the Department 
of Further Education (Extension-type teaching). Of course, 
French, German, Portuguese, and other languages had for a long 
time been offered regularly in Further Education at Cardiff, 
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but not V/olrh! Th*^- pf->r: on iri crnrro of plr^nninr v:'ri ed-l'^v^l 
Welrh co\irr^r in P^-irthor Kduc^.tion ir Myrddin Kvrnir, who ir 
^Noil-^c^^uri intcci witi 'M.ril^r Ampricnn nr^ic+'icf'* in hiprhor 
e luc-'^tion. 

UniV'^rrity Cc^llero, '\bory rt^v^ryth , h'^.r r-n intensive 
ruxmor pro^r'iiri durinr ^h*: month of July for to-ichinr Welf^h to 
:viultr. Fart of Fnnt^ycolyn Iteill, n larp'e dornnitory, is Get 
Dcid^ for thiat nurport^ — the hall where the Prince of Wales: had 
stayed to learn Wol^l -irid from which pro^native-lanfcuape 
rtudent^j wanted tr oir Collepre ndminirtration to e.cclude Enp^lirh 
monoglotr nnd reserve solely for the occupancy of Welsh- 
speaking student s during* the rerular school year. Dan James, 
a well-known author of books on Welsh as a second lanp:uan;e, 
is in charp;^ of the intensive summer prop^ram. 

. The National Party oj Wales (Plaid Cymru ) 

III its election platforms and publication^, Plaid 
Cymru has always considered defense of the Welr^h language 
as defense of Welshness and of Welr.h-spenking communities^ 
It ha^ asserted thnt ttie Welsh language ir tho cor^ of nation- 
hood and has advocated a bilincrunl policy for Wales with Welr.h 
and English having enunl validity, i.e., not only English 
havinr t^o only validity. (^ee carl i or discussion of Plaid 
Cym^. ) 

1 . Th e Welsh Languago Society (Cymdoithas yr I a ith Gymraeg ) 

Th Lr is the most famous organization fitrhting on behalf 
of the Welsh language. It was formed m ^'^G/ and is largely 
composed of university students and ether youth. It has wap'ed 
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cnmpaignr. and conductoci iemonstrlpti on ^ on bohalf ol bilingunl 
road rirnr, bilinerual court nralnr^^r bilingual olp^tracity 
and telephone bill;:, bilinsrusl government rpp;irtr:itioli fomis 
and license applicationr , and ro forth. The Cymdeithar^ ha^^ 
tended to be militant but non--violent ; neverthelors , because 
of its activitier on behalf of increased urap:e of Welsh in all 
contactr of citizens and p-ovemraent, it nar> tended to polari^.o 
public opinion. We will discuss it more at lenpth when we 
discurs the courts later on. Suffice it to say that durinp- 
197? alone, for example, "1? people, mostly younp^, have been 
or remain in Wales for non-violent direct-action concerned 
with linguistic and community rignus, and 5?9 people have been 
in court on similar charges" (N. Thomas, 1*^^7". :?). Iri 1975 and 
197^, there were many more. 

16. A Few Instances of Violent Action 

Defense of the language in Wales i bound up with 
defense of the Ifind and village community -ip-ninrt Anrlicization 
cind industri-il encroachment. Welsh nationnlism, ns basically 
linguistic and cultural nationalir^m , has be^n relatively fre^ 
of violence. In 196"^ ^ three youth tried to blow up the 
Tryweryn dam-^^ito works in protest ar^^inst tne 0U5^fcjng of 
farmers and villagers from the Tryv/eryn v-^lloy mid apcainst the 
flooding of the valley for the purpose of supplying water to 
Liverpool. The youth c'llled tia^mselvps the Free Wales Army 
(in somp sort of imit'ition of tlie Irish Republican Army). 
Other youth from time to time riavr^ called themselves the Frpe 
Wales Army and talkod about violence, but *'their physical 
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activities are confined to the paint-pot" (Ellis, 1%8:9» 

One of the mo5>t frtmour incidenti^ of i nol -^^ted vi ol ence 
that of John Jenkinr who fOt i ton-year sentence in 1969 
for blowinr: up pipelinor near a dnrri rite — "hir \-j'xr the only 
re^ponre of its kind to a situation v/tdch m'lny A'elchmen/ 
feel"(N.Thom:ir, 1^^7^c:?). Jonkinr b-coie of a 

literary celebrit,/; hie* letters fro^^i rr'ion t. who have 

kept up a correnpcndence with him reveal a "stem, though 
sensitive, liter-ite man with painfully thoupht-out philosophies" 
(HodgL', ^^97-^:52). Th.ere l<^tters, some excerpts of which are 
published in Planet (ilos. ^)-6 and rX) , the oummer "97^ sind the 
Auttunn 197^ issues) are especially interesting- in what they 
reveal about attitudes towards tne ' elsh languap:e, religious- 
type veneration for Wales, and issues of V/elsh identity, e.f^. , 
autonomous A'iles vs. autonomous Oymru-Cymraep; (Welsh-Wales), 
Cymro (Welrbrnan) v^^, Cymro-Cymraep: (the Welsh Walshman, not 
the Anrlo-'Wolshman) , <and so forth. 

Welsnmen naturally tend to be Europe-orientod; some 
speak several lanp:uae:es; many are knowledp:eablf ■ about linp^uistic 
f;roups and autonomist movements. H^veral maintain contacts 
with various linguistic rroups on trie Continent, e.c^. , the 
Frisi,anr in Holland or even the rather obscure oorbish lan^age 
speakers, the Domowina ^rroup of' the town of Bautson near the 
border of Esst Germany .and n-ochoslovnkia : (For other knoun 
and not so well-knov/n minority lanrruap:es, banned or allowed to 
flourish, see G. Price, 1969 and 1975.) There is an active 
intere: t in the l'Uip;uage and social conditions of the Bretons 
inji^rance (Celtic cousins); quarterly publication. Cam , 
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to mention but one example, published in English and in the 
Celtic lanp:uages, carries news about them as well as the other 
Celtic groups ("Alba," Scotland; "Eire," Ireland; "Manniii," 
Isle c -'Cymru," Wales; 'Kemow,*' Cornwall; and "Breizh;" 

Brittany) . 

Pro-Welsh, Welsh-speaking Welshmen consider Welsh as 

the embodiment and manifestation of national identity (C. Rees, 

1975-236); without institutional support — schools, churches^ 

courts, broadcasting corporations, other governmental agencies — 

they 'tre afraid Welsh may become like Latin, an academic rather 

than a living language. They decry the fact that currently 

"••..the framework of institutions through which other modern 

languages perpetuate themselves is virtually non-existent here" 

(C. Rees, 1975:2^5, emphasis added), E. Glyn Lewis, in comparing 

the relation of English to Welsh in Britain, Russian to minority 

languap:es in the U.S.G. R. , clarifies this issue further: 

In Britain and the Soviet Union there is no 
unwillingness on the part of the central elite to 
recognise different ethnic and linguistic interests . 
In fact a great deal is made in both countries of 
the toleration of these interests. But, equally, 
in iieither country is there a matching readiness 
to facilitnte the formation of institution al 
supports for these interests, whether in the press, 
broadcasting or education. On the other hand 
institutionp.l support is the prent strength of the 
intrusive lajnp:iiager. . . . In both countries the system 
of education has been the main intrusive language 
support. . . . Unless th.^ interests ntre institution - 
alized and the institutions become autonomous 
it IS virtually impossible to move from 
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; smorphous or unrtructured ethnic and linguistic 
heterogeneity to plural i rr^. In both countries 
the present nyrt.em of education is " pall ntive 
aiming less to ensure the maintenance of the \ 
ethhic ^languar^e than to minimize the diraf f ection 
brought about by its decline (197^:16-^1?, emphasis 
in the original for first two underlined words; 

{ added for the rest). 

The most brilliant case, not only of reviving a dead 
language but also of creatinrr for it solid political and 
institutional supports, has been thnt of modem Hebrew — an 
orienting case to some V/elshmen, and nr. some informants have 
ironically pointed out, it was the British Government, now 
ever so reluctant vis-a-vis Wales, that supplied the requisite 
political framework for that purpose. One of the responses of 
a rising middle-class among Tsarist Russians and Poles of the 
Jewish faith in trie late nineteenth centurj", a middle-class 
that had no vital role in the rather rapid but late industri- 
aliration taking place in a here-to-fore feudal, backward, and 
'igri culturally-based Russian Empire, was a Utopian sort of 
ethnic nationalism, an establishment of a Zion in a comer of 
another decaying empire, the Ottoman Empire. Pogroms and a 

c 

long history of persecution by European Christians made 
Utopian ism r< reality for the early Zionists. Althourh by I91fi 
the Jewish population of Palestine was only SO,ono in a country 
full of Gentiles (700,000), and although only a minuscule 
portion of the non-Gentile settler population was usi^"^ the 
newly revived l-^nguap^e, Hebrew, for more than prnyer, the 
British Mandatory Government in Palestine, which then 
administered the newly-acquircd Ottoman territories, made 
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*^ebrew one of the three official languages for Palestine (the 
other two being Arabic, the language of the natives, and 
English, the language of the conqueroxO. All gof eminent forms 
were trilingual. As such, then, Hebrew became a language in 
use — for administration, government, education, and politics. 
Not only was the newly revived language, Hebrew, safeguarded 
this way, but to ensure development of all necessary institu- 
tions for a future state based on immigrants brought over in 
response to the Zionist movement and for eventual dispossession 
of the natives, three welX'-fcnown English Zionists were simul- 
taneously appointed to the three top administrative jobs 
of the British Mand^-^tory Government in Palestine: Herbert 
Samuel, as first High Commissioner (i.e.. Governor) for 
Palestine; Norman Bentwich, as Attorney General; and Albert 
Hyamson, as Director of Immigration (see Leon, l970:?^-256; 
Kochan, 1972:1?, 100; Gainer, 1972:116-119; and Abrahams, 1969: 
208-209, plate opposite 209)* London, as the Welsh are inclined 
to say, is so altruistic towards its former colonies, but not 
towards Wales. 

In Wales, the Welsh language is not "official" and thus 
has no economic power. What the pro-Welsh Welsh are aspiring 
to establish is an institutional framework to safeguard their 
native language, a way of seeing it in daily use in schools, 
courts of law, post offices and other governmental agencies, 
and more often on TV and radio. The issue of language, as an 
issue of identity, is also bound up with the issue of land — as 
it is flooded, depopulated, Anglicized, or sold cheaply to 
non-Welsh-speaJking holiday seexers — and the erosion of the 
sense of commtinity. 
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Tn thi^: ' ccount we hav<=> attempted to put Welf^h-English 
relation.^ m a Critic context n*^^ well a world context ^ that 
ir, treat them a.- a reflection of a T^ird World that pxir.tr 
within the ^irr.t. have implied that the rmprren^"?ie of a 

suppressed Wales ir both economic and p.sycholopcical , :i-nd 
hinted at th^ close connection between lanp:uatro, cultural 
self-eFteem. and the nuest for economic r^olvency—tiie three- 
pronged fi^ht urually characteri rt ic of independence movements, 
But in se^^king; to place thir^ account within a theoretical 
framework anchored in rociolo^y and anthropology, one finds 
that there are a number of socio-cultural themer, not one^ 
that rhed li^ht on the ipru^^r involved: the ^'colonial model" 
within the sociology of race and ethnic relations; "revitali na- 
tion movements" within anthrcpolop^y ; the rociolory, aJithropolopy ^ 
and social prychology of lanp-uarr'- — not Ko mention political 
sociology or anthropoloc:y , political .-^ci'^-nce, or cultur'l 
history! We can summarize? all these i ntenre^hint^ themes by 
sayin,T that what we ar^ pssentially dealing- with is the sociolORj 
of cultural resurp:ence — and of necessity, the sociology of 
cultural (i-;struction , or the rocio--hi rtory thereof--- and that 
perhaps tn^- most meinin;^ful fr-imework to adopt in this instance 
is a sociolofry of conauest framework. Thp Welsh have been a 
conouered people, unlike the »;eots, a fact whicl' shapes- their 
relations with Enrland auite differently and shapes tne averap:e 
Enp;lishmen* s think inp; 'about them and tn^i r own thinkinf^ about 
themselves^ In e-^rencp, currpnt Wal^v^^ Ir post^-col oni al Wal^s* 

Tn the remaininr: sections of this chapter, we will deal 
with the int^rtwininp; of land, lanc;uap:e, and community in the 
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Welshman's quest for Welshnesr. and, biiefly, focus again on 
the irsue of lanerua^e as an issue that telescopes the whole 
bi-ethnic controversy, a controversy that not only involves 
Englishmen and Welshmen but Welsh-speakinp Welshmen vs* 
English-speaking Welshmen as well. 

LAND, LANGUAGE, AI^B COMMUNITY ("GWLAD," "lAITH," AWD "CYMDOGAETH") 

We shall start with "language'* as the most important* 
term of th^^ "land, language, and community" trinity of issues, 
briefly taking it up this time — since we have already discussed 
various facets of it — just as an index of cultural destruction 
and cultural resurgence. 
A. Lanp:uap:e 

An emphar.iF. on langxiage is usually an emphasis on 
something else — on dignity, identity, and economic power. 
Socio-economic fights can be carried out under a linguisti^c 
guisp; language as "culture" lends the necessary symbolism. 

If an ethnic group can [)e meaningfully defined as 

\ 

essentially one that shares a historic memory , then a good deal 
of the V^elsh historic memory can be said to revolve not only 
around their deliberate impoverishment by the English but the 
suppression of their language as well. 

A lanRiuage in a nation's memory; it is a "delicate 
network of historically accumulated osrociati ons" (N. Thomas, 
1975b: '30). .^Perhaps a sense of the fever, concern, and obsession 
that currently grips many Welsh-speaJcing Welshmen about their 
languap^o and its importance for their cultural resurgence i r> 
embedded in what Bobi Jones — born an English-speaJcer , but who 
acquired Welsh later on in life to become a well-known poet, 
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novolipt, nnd critic in Welnh — h8s written: 

V/hen imperialist l^ln^land submerged Waler, the 
I'lrpt and lact blow at destruction was at the 
lnnp:u:iFe . Conquer that, and conquer all . A 
Welshmaii mipht henceforth feel a superficial 
ecuality in other spheres^ but reRiarding hir own 
country he wr^s permanently condemned. Even 
inferiority in the economy would now be accepted 
because the lanppaap-e had inferior status. This 
w-^s the norm for centuries, the mentality of 
s] ant towards London. The language was to be 
the economy, was politics, was industry, was 
science: when the lanpiaage rolled over, they 
?11 rolled over (Bobi Jones, "Why I Write in 
Welrr.," 1^70, Planet , 2:;?1, emphasis added). 

The Welsh-^speakinp; intelligentsia of Wales, it is 

apparent, waj-it restoration of their native lan^ruage, not 

meroly its prespr\^ation. They seek to bring to li^ht, throuprh 

t he languap:e strupgrle^ the hidden oppression of the relation of 

Wales to £nF:land . Tneir quest, among other things, is to ret 

free a victimized or suppressed identity, a colonized self 

(N. Thomas, ^i97ob:^P6, passim). 

The bastions of Welshness in the heart of Wales, many 
Welrhmon feel, are being eroded. It is not only that seashore 
resort communities in Wales are beinfz; bought up by Eiiglish 
Conor- rns to provide "holiday homes** and retirement homes" for 
Englishmen, but EriRlirhmen are buying up Welsh farms and moving 
in with ^h^ir chilaron to Anglicize hitherto all-Welsh communitie; 
Zomr^ Wr^lrhm^^fT cdmnlain that the native Welsh population can no 
lon^^p^ afford to buy farms or homes in Wal^s itself because of 
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the English competition (o complaint similarly heard in New 
England in northern New Hamprhire and Mair e against out-of-state 
land developers and speculators)* Loss of land means 'that the 
newcomers assimilate the natives, rather than vice-versa, and 
that "ghost-towns'' are being created for the non-summer months 
in places that used to be all -year- a round communities. A solid 
cultural base vanishes. It can thus be quite accurately said 
that whereas Scotland is full of Scotsmen, Wales is not full of 
Welshmen, and that the undefined physical territoriality of 
Welshness is at the heart of the Welsh problem. 

We have already discussed the inundation of Welsh 
valleys to provide water for English towns and the resultant 
dispersion of old communities, of Welsh-speaking families. 
The British Army has also been blamed b.v Welshmen for arbitrarily 
expropriating land in Wales when equally suitable land was 
available in England itself. With each case of expropriation, 
a s*:ronghold of Welsh language and culture is destroyed. 

Loss of Welsh-.^:;peaking communities through purchase, 
commercial pressure, ^expropriation, snd inundation has been 
apf y referred to by Welsh writers ar the problem of "erosion 
of the core," and ^'thpft of the environment" (D. L. Price, 
1971:1^^M 0. Evans, ^973 : passim ). 
C, Community 

Welsh life has traditionally been village life, a life 
mnrked by intense association, mutual aid, unity, and warm- 
heartedness ris various obs^^rvors hnvc renirk^^d ( Prankenbcr^*, 
iqfQ:Zjr,^65. 86-11"; D. Rees, I97l:5?-4r,; Parry-Jones, 197'^: 
4^^6^i; Harrison, 197^::^9; Woolfe, 1974:87-90). Traditionally, 
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there har? been an emphasi:; on Brogarwch (love of locality) , 
Cymdop:aet.h ( frood-neirhborlineprO , Cydymunedapth (a woi-d 

perhaps bcrt rendered into Enplinh throup;h a cumberFomo 
borrowinp; from the traditional lanpuage of FCciolopy: G erne in - 
schaftline?:- ). Indeed, the Wel^h have always had in their 
lanp;uafTe a Fordinajnd Toennies type of dichotomy to differentiate 
between tlie r-mall, intimate, and the larrre, remote type of 
human araociation : "CymdoRaeth" for Gemeinrchaft , "Cymdeithae" 
for Ge-ellschaft. What they have been decrying in their current 
cultural assertion is loss of the former especially since the 
Second World War and advance of the latter. In this, they are 
part of a current world-wide feeling af^ainst bigness and -"its 
corollaries of impersonal, elusive, or tentacular administration 
in short, against the trivializing and dehumanizing pressures of 
modern industrial r.ociety, the degradation and manipulation of 
people for commercial profit, and predation on their dignity 
throup:h impersonal structures. As the Welsh slowly lose their 
land and language, they wit>neES erosion of traditional social 
bonds, the kinrhip system, mutual aid, activities that bring 
their, together, and friendship networks. For th-^ , a sense of 
community is not a nuest but something they have experienced; 
it is at its best in Welsh-speaking groupings. For them, 
their language — as an old language, a poetic language, a folk 
language — is more capable than "analytic" and "impersonal" 
English for expressing various shades of humnn emotions. (A 
number of Welsh-spenking inform.ants have stressed this differ- 
ence between Welsh and Fjiglish to the author, something they 
deeply believe. Observers of American life will note with 
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amusement that whereas American English is a most precise 
instrument for business and science, it is quite "undei^ 
developed" when it comes to subtle characterization of 
personality types ond behavior and hns to rely on borrowings 
from a folk language, Yiddish.) 

The village community of Wales is being engulfed in 
modernization. The trend is worldwide: "The whole of Europe 
is being turned into a suburb of Washington in spite of French 
and German" (North, 1973:109). Modernization means industri- 
alization, urbanization, and — most of all, bureaucratization. 
As E. Glyn Lewis has observed, 

Modernization tends to generate and foster 
the idea that society consists ol aggrep;ates 
rather than communities ♦ units governed by the 
operation of abstract principles remotely 
rather than locally determined, and sanctioned 
institutionally rather than communally. Such 
changes. .have tended to sharpen rather than 
diminish the awareness of traditional values 
(197^:7, emphasis added). 

V/ales still has a consciousness of being different; it is a 

place where homogeneity and depersonalization of modern life 

is still resisted; it is a place that Welshmen go back to; it 

is a place where one knows people. For many Welshmen, assertion 

of their language is assertion of their social bonds, of their 

sense of community; it is an assertion against uniformity and 

loss of authenticity. 

The Welsh, administered from Lond^^n, seeing their 

land--base and resources eroded, their trouitional way of life 
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threatened, their identity submerged, seek a measurp of autonomy 
md control over thr^ir own dertiny* Most seek in terdependence 
with England rather than independence from it; they want to 
correct the evilr of an indurtrial society. In this sense, 
their quest en:ali tarian as well as Utopian, showing an 
intimate link between l^md, lanpniap;e, and community* 

THE KEY: EMERGENCE OF A NEW MIDDLE CLAf.C IN WALES 

We have maintained that Welsh nationalism can be regarded 
as a case of Third World nationalism within the First World and 
that this nationalism has focused on the native languages ar a 
short-hand for a number of closely-connected socio-economic 
grievances: loss of resources, identity, victimization, sup- 
pression. We have tried to establish that Welsh history can 
best be understood as colonial history, much like that of India, 
Afrikaans South Africa, and other partibus infidelium that the 
British Colonial Office (renamed a Commonwealth office) used to 
deal with. Most Welshmen would apree with this designation but 
not most Englishmen, for the averag:e Engli^-hman cannot, after 
centuries of conditioning, understand why thp Wolsh don't want 
to become English or speak Enplirh only. The Welsh say that 
they have two strikes against thom: being administered by the 
most experienced colonial power in world ni story (Enp:land) <ind 
living in the shadow of a world language (Piiglish). 

Perhaps what is missing in this context is to account 
for Welsh resurgence more accurately. It i^ the assumption of 
this writer that this resurgence is spearheaded by a new middle- 
class in Wales, a middle-class mostly appearing after 19^5, The 
current leaders of Welsh opinion are overwhelmingly sons and 
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daughters of coal miners, agricultural workers ^ steel workers, 
shop keepers, and minor civil servants, but especially of coal 
miners. These leaders are mostly school masters, clergymen, 
and university lecturers, occupational catep:ories highly prized 
in a country like Wales with its traditional emphasis on cduca-- 
tion. They come, for the most part, from rural areas both north 
and south but not typically from Cardiff or Swansea, although 
they may live there now. They are all Welsh-- speaking and, in 
a small country such as Wales, know each other very well. Their 
Welshness sets them apart, for to have spoken Welsii at home, a 
generation ago, meant that the perron by definition was working- 
class. They are very proud of their Welshness, of their ability 
to speak Welsh, of their ability to "live a full Welsh life." 
They consider their knowledge of Welsh a badge of achievement, 
for it differentiates them from other middle-classmen as well as 
working-classmen who are English monoglots. 

This new class, this Welsh-speaking middle-class, only 
a generation removed from working-class, has retained a tradition 
of non-cotif ormity , political awareness, and, in its British 
sense, radicalism. It knows quite well, in the former British 
Prime Minister's words, Edward Heath' r, the "unpleasant face of 
capitalism," for capitalism in Wales was English, not Welsh. 
Many have inherited some of the antipathies towards capitalist 
society that are associated with the seat of power in London. 
Hence, their feeling of Welshness i:: perhaps- a revolt against a 
system of power which lingers on from the past. Ttiey have a 
sense of loyalty to a Welsh past, a working-class past, for as 
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one informant put it, "It ir- a betrayal for a coal-miner ' n 
r.on to vote Conservative" (5/50 /V^ Field Notes). It io an 
awarenesF of exploitation by a foreipn^ power and resistance to 
alienation from their own cultural heritape. 

Memb^^rs of the new class have a sense of community 
retained from the days of their childhood. "In my childhocd," 
caid an informant, "Welsh life was village life, ac^it mostly 
is now. You thought in terms of the villape, and usually 
these villap:es grew around a coal mine.. ••Cooperation was 
essential in villap;e lifo^ In the coal-mine, when you worked 
underf?:round , you had to work with fellow miner, i partner, 
and learned to do things in a spirit of interdependence^ . . .But 
there has b^en a bi^r difference since 1-^45: things people used 
to do together are no longer done together. .•• The focal point 
used to be the workmen's hall and the chapels Now thp focal 
point is th^^ pub. Hut for non-drinkerr , thero is not much of 
a soci-^A lir^^ left. This explnins the erosion of the language, 
because soci'il conticts k^^pt the l^anguagf^- alivo — now people 
liv^^ only within th^^ir oaT) familio:-. '''hey watchi tplevision, 
they stay mostly at hornp. . . • Tri ev i on ir threat to community" 
(^/^0A^4 Field Not^^r, No. 

Hons and daurnterr of th--^ IiPW Welsh-rpenking middle- 
class 'jve morp ":olf-nssured , nany informants remarked. Welsh- 
medium schools impart self-confidence to the new preneration. 
The importance of the Welsh l.anp^uare to the new class in Wales 
was admirnbly put by the aforementioned informant: "The language 
is an essentinl part of our self-confidence. Without the 
language, the non-Welsh-speaking person in his heart of hearts 
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faces a dilemma: he is a Welshman without havinp; much We "^ sh- 
ness* At one time, the commtinity could carry him, but when thp 
community is breaking down, he has to carry his Welphness jn 
himself, and the lan^age is v/hat gives him that" 
Field Notes, No. 4-85-B, emphasis added)* 

The subnective element in ethnic identity in a 
modernizing society (such as Wales) is well expressed by 
Gellner: 

If a man is not firmly set in a social niche, 
he is obliged to carry his identity with him, 
in his whole style of conduct and expression: 
in other words, his 'culture' becomes his identity 
(Gellner, 1969:157, quoted in Hechter, 1971 : ?9-'^0). 

As Hechter comments, "In an age of bureaucratic organization 

srA mass literacy, cultural distinctions, particularly those 

of lan^age, assume great importance. "(1971 :^0) • For the 

new Welsh-speaking middle-class, Welsh i^ identity. 

How do we account for the rise of the new Welsh middle- 
class, vhe Welsh-speaking intelligentsia, an academic intelli-- 
gentsia university-based? Its rise is part of a world-wide 
phenomenon, a post-l9^S phenomenon of affluence characteristic 
especially of the First World. It is the rise of technical 
elites demanded by an economically integrated v/orld. 

The world may be said to be going through a second 
industrial revolution. V/hereas the firrt industrial revolution 
mechanised muscle-pv)wer and produced physical dehumanization , 
the second industrinl revolution is mechanizing brain-power and 
resulting in the impersonal treatment of people as mere physical 
objects (P. Evans, 1^7^> :71 ,7^) . Knowledge has replaced labor as 
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the critical factor of production, alienation has replaced 
exploitation ar^ tho mn^or 5>ocial ill (Tournine, l^'^fiO), The 
mechanization of hrnin-powor ir -irrociated v/ith a revolt 
npainrt th^ nediocrity of indurtrial life, with a nuoct for 
community. A rynonym for the ^o-called cecond industrijil 
revolution ir the "por>t-indurtrinl society," which ic a Ji^ociety 
in v;hich the systematic orc:anization of research and of 
scientific knowlodre ir, beeominp the essential productive 
force (Garaudy, '1970:^^9). The post-industrial society, 
according to Danif>l Bell ( i^-^7^' :4R7) , has tl^ree compon^-^nts : 
"In th':^ economic sector, it is a shift from m^muf acturiner to 
services; in technology, it is the centrality of the new 
science-based industries>; m sociolog;iral terms, it is the rise 
of new technical elites and the advent of \ new principle of 
str?tific.?tion....The post-industrial roriotv mo*ins.,,.a 
chanpreove^r from a p^oods-producin^ society to an information 
or knowledpp society...." — in other wordr, to more personnel 
in the manap-ement , sale, and service of t^^chnolopy. Mallet 
("969) calls the now university-produced class a "new working 
cl^^r:", because it lackr traditional middle-clasi power. 

The first incustrial revolution inverted the traditional 
ratio of agricultural to industrial workerr; the second 
industrial revolution^ the cybernetic revolution, is inverting 
the ratio of manuol to intellectual workers, mnkinr organized 
intelligenr*'^ the chief productive force (Tchf-lsky, l^^BI:'^-^'; 
Garaudy, 17/0:2?, G^). Between 19'^''> and ^9r^S, the college 
student population especially in Kurope and America doubled in 
some couxitries, in others tripl^-d (cf. Banks, 197~':.0). More 
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people have been employed in teaching; and research and in sales 
anr^ services rather than manufacturing:; more M.A. 'c and Ph.D. 's 
produced. The traditional university orientation rnoved from 
"class" to "mass"; the university became a "knowledge factory," 
(By the late I950's^ for example, American sociology had 
beco'^' a bip; industry, developing a "value-free" stance and an 
"end-of-ideology" ideology. Cf. Kl-inbor^, 1^7^:1-23). The 
new univex*sity-trained class has at times rebelled against the 
consumer society and its oppressive uniformity ,ind administra- 
tive centr^ity but, for the most part, has gone along with it. 
Wales is a reflection of this world-wide trend. 
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CHAPTER V 

T!IE LANGUAGE VS. INTERLOCKING INSTTTUTIONo 

Inrt itutionr. , it can be raid, r.re interlockV.d for two 
re-iFionr: (a) because they are run for the benefit of a dorrinant 
p:roup or croups, and (b) because they perform complementary func- 
tions, Exclurion of a subordinate ^rcup or language from a given 
institution usually means its exclusion from all others; its 
admittance to an institution usually indicates its gradual, 
qualified, or conditional admittance to all others. The history 
of Blacks and of pre-l924 non-Anglu Whites in America provides 
interesting (some would say shocking) examples in this regard; 
t'he history of the Welsh in Wales the same. It is the purpose of 
this chapter to explore the gradual and limited use of Welsh in 
the following institutions: courts of law, the University, tele- 
vision, and the post office and similar governmental agencies, 
reserving discussion of the schools for a later chapter. By 
institutions in thi context, we simply mean service institutions 
or official establishments of a governmental nature. 

The Welsh, of courr-o, can participate in all institutions 
within WaJ.es but at a price (from the noint of view of pro-Welsh 
Welshmen), that of identity. Tliey cannot use their traditional 
language, Welsh, as freely or fully as thpy might like. Language 
as a badge of nntionni identity is acknowledged even by non-Welsh 
speaking Welshmen : 

T would rogard with somo '-urpicion a man who 
said he was a Frenchman but spoke no French or a 
Russian whose only language was German. Yet, 
historically, there are sound reasons why large 
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numb of Welshmen s eak only English (Lord 
Chalfont, 197^ -xi). 

It ir only via th-^ language that the 
Welshman can compel a Westminster government to 
regard his problems as any more than regional 
ones (P. Davies, 1973*.1^8). 

English is the language that Welshmen have to use to be 
part of the governmentral structure in Wales, not to mention 
outside Wales and within Britdin. English is the language of 
economics and of advancement; it opens up avenues of social 
mobility throughout Britain. For some pro-Welsh Welshmen, 
"••••it is impossible to serve Wales whilst at the same time 
battening on the bribes of Britishness" (G. Miles, 1973:19). 
That means, as many Welsh-speaking Welshmen put it, "living a 
full life in Welsh" in Wales and lobbying on behalf of the 
language. Although many a non-Welsh-spsaking Welshman may feel he 
can be a fu"" 1-fledged Welshm&n without speaking the language, 
the presence of Welsh-speaking Welshmen in Walor and the agitation 
on behalf of the language reminds him that this is not so, that 
there is a certain illogic in being a Welshman who does not speak 
Welsh. For some non-Welsh speaking Welshmen, the ouestion of 
identity or Welshness is not ar. important as being able to have 
a good position in government or commerce based on knowledge of 
Englinh; that is to say, for them heritage or cultural identity 
is not an issuo, not the main issue at any rate. Whereas pro- 
Weish Welshmen, as a rising class, are in oearch of a role in 
the context of Wales itself, nro-English Welshmen tend to be ' 
happy with the role they have — with being Welsh in a British 
context rather than being Welsh in a Welsh context. 
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Official institutions in Wales are British, that ir to 
sniy, En^^lish. Pro-Welsh Welshmen feel as if they were rtrr3np;er;^ 
in their own country, since they are not accepted sr Welrh- 
speakers fully or naturally when they come in contact with those 
who govern them or administer their own affairr. The lan^^uape 
of civil servants (regardless of whether they are civil or 
serving) is fii^lish. Pro-Welra Welsh-speakerr feel they speak 
an endanpcered lHnp:uap:e which, like an endangered species, ought 
to be fostered and^ safeguarded* (Welshmen with a historic 
memory would add as fostered ajid safeguarded , say, as the swans 
of Abbotsbury in Dorchester or the ducks of Ploly Island in 
English Northumberland — cf* Saunders Lewis's Caernarvon Court 
speech of October 15^ 1955, reproduced in A. Jones and 
G. Thomas, eds. , 1975, especially pages 121-1?.'^.) They like to 
extend the use of Welsh routinely to all arear of ^ablic life 
in Wales* 

When it comes to the language, the new rising class in 
Wales, the Welsh-speaking intelligentsia, is chiefly represented 
by the Cymdeithas yr laith Gymraeg (the Welsh Language Society), 
an offshoot of Plaid Cymru (the Welsh National Party). The 
Cymdeithas was formed in August, 196?, especially in response to 
exhortations and warnings of the sage of Wales, a bard-like 
person/9ge, Saunders Lewis, in hi n ppoch-making BBC radio speech 
of February 13, l9fvV, Tyngyd y r Jaith (the '^Face of the 
Language"— see Jones and Thomas, 197^:127-1^^ for the full text) • 
The Cymdeithas is mainly composed of young people, university 
students and others, who would like to bring Welsh into full 
usage and acquire for it legal .iid official ntntus in the 
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following areas (see mimeographed sheet in Englich ajnd Welsh ^ 
entitled ''Outline of Cymdeithas yr laith Policies: Summary 
of 'Conditions for Revival' from the Cymdeithas Manifesto/' 
no date, but probably 1973) ^ 
1. Law courts* 

^. Local and central government adminictration, 

(a) The Post Office. 

(b) The telephone service. 

(c) Road signs. 

(d) Minutes of local authority meetings. 
3. Voluntary associations. 
^. Commerce, business, and advertising. 

5. Education. 

6. Television and radio. 

We now turn our attention especially to three of the above: 
Law courts, television, and the pont office, adding another (the 
Univerrity) , and taking up the irrue of Welr.h-medium schooling 
in a .^ubseouent chapter. 
THE COURTS 

As a res^olt of the ^^36 Act of Union by which Henry VTII 
incorporated Wales into England, Welsh ceased to be the language 
of administration; English and English institutions became the 
basis for FOvemin^ Wales. All government records were kept in 
Engrlish; EYiglish was the lanp:uago Welshmen had to use when they 
came in contact with officialdom. Although the British, when 
they had a worldwide Empire prior to 19^^S, allowed some of the 
colonial natives to use their native languages for governmental 
record keeping, for pleading in *:oiirt, or for general 
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communication with the "authorities," no such concession was 
rranted W*^lGhmen until about the middle of this century. 

Until the Welsh Courts Act of 19^2, Welshm^-n were 
actively discourared, nt times even prevented, from uping '-^ Ie^ 
in court especially if the magistrate had suspected they knew 
EnE;lish. V/hereas foreign nationals such as Chinese, Russians, 
or Frenchmen "could claim as of right to use their language 
m the courts with the aid of an interpreter paid b.y the State , 
a Welshman could use Welsh in Wales by fr.vour of the judge only 
and had to pay his interpreter himself" (C. Thomas, 1966:9^0. 
In other words, the 194-2 Welsh Courts Act merely gave a Welshman 
the right to plead in Welsh only if in the opinion of the ,1udge 
the Welshman's English was not good enough and then, and ^nly 
then, was the Welsh defendant exempt from paying the court 
interpreter (C. Thomas, 1966:95; G. Evans, 1975:61). 

The ^1967 Welsh Language Act gave Welsh "equal validity" 
with English. This means that a Welshman can now plead in Welsh 
in conrt, p;et an official form in Welsh, and write to a govern- 
ment department in Welsh and, more often than not, receive a 
reply in Welsh. "Enual validity," for all practical purposes, 
means that thr p-ov^rnment machinery still grinds in Englisn: 
Official forms may be available in Welsh but the person must 
specific-lily ask for tnem ; by inrtruction of the p:ovemment 
department issuing thp forms, the forms are net kppt on display, 
tpus enabling ttie Gnvprnment later on to proclaim with Rlee 
that there is mrdly i dcm^aid for '-ach forms (N. Thomas, 
1M7 5b:8f)-8G) ! 
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In the words of the 1%7 Welrh Languap;e Act, 

Tn any leral proceedinp;r in Wnler. >nnd 
Monmouthshire, the Welsh languape may be 
spoken by any party, witness, or other 
person who derires to ure it, 

) xiowever, nccordinp; to a N^vrember, 197'1 statement is5:aed by the 

Lord Chancellor' r office, " the 1967 Act did not Rrant any 

Welshm-m the ri^^ht to require the entire proceedinF!:s of the 

> court to be conducted in Wei sh '*( UCAG ^ "The Welsh Lnnp:uage m 
Court Froceodinp;s in Wales: A Memorandum i^ubmitted to Lord 
Justice Edmund Davies, September 1972, "p. 1, emphasir added). 

> A le^al clarification of the 1967 Act is the foilowinp;: 

When an accused person does not understand 
English, a translator must be sworn to translate 
the evidence to him, even if he is represented. 
However, a lay litigant has no lepal rip;ht to 
open hir case through an interpreter. Nor has 
he the rip:ht to have all the evidence orally 
tranrlated as it is p:iven . Flowever, in each 
case, the court in the exercire of its inherent 
.iuricdiction to control its own work has power 
to allov; such courres to be token (HCAC, 197P:1-.'^, 
emphqsir added) . 

This meanr that in a carp cited by UCAC (197?:;0» where all the 
partier including counsel nnd map:istrates were Welrh«f=-peaker5: 
and prepared to conduct the entire proceedinp:5: in Welsh, the 
Clerk, a non-Welsh-rpoakor , could rf^fuse tranrlation of Welrh 
proceodinpr- into English and require the px-oceedinp:r to b^ only 
in hnrrlish. ^'Eo unl y-aidity for what?" nrk pro-Welrh Welr.hmen 
about tne '^^>67 Act. 

Tne fiip:li:-h, ^is r ome V/elshrren say, sf to excell at 
writing documents and declarations that seem to appeal equally 



well to all parti oG in a dispute! This; sort of deliberate 
ainp:ibuity is discernible in the 1%7 Welsh Lanruape Act. (For 
a full text of thiF Act, see, for example, Appond'ix Two in 
R. Lewir, 1%9:1:' -1^5.) 

In a speech at the summer conference of the Magistrates 
Association at Univorrity College, Bangor, North Wales, on 
July 29, 197?, Lord Hail sham, the then Lord Chancellor in the 
Conserva oi\re Government, clarified some of the ambip;uity of the 
1967 Act: 

Rut Enp;li':'h and Welsh are in a privileged 
position; English throughout the country, and 
Welsh in the Principality. .They are of equal 
validity, that is, a person is entitled to 
speak either tongue in Court at his own option, 
but no-one has a right to impose his own language 
of choice on anyone else who is entitled to 
participate in the pr ceedings. .Accordingly , 
if some of those entitled to partic ipate - choose 
to use Welsh and some choose to use Enrlish, 
t here must be reciprocal interpretation (Lord 
Hailsham, the Lord Chancellor, 1972:6). 

In practice, however, a Wei sh-speakinp: ,iudp"p would at 

times reply in English to a defendant who addresses him in 

Welsh or if pressed to use Wolch would say, have an 

interpreter." In some cases, hearings had to be adnoumed 

because the court had not hired an interpreter. A: yet, no 

courts have been desip-nated to be held in Welsh, others in 

English, thus obviating the need for translation (A. D. Reec, 

1969:18-19). 

For Welsh-speaking .judges to deal with Welsh witnesses 
and defendants through interpreters is considered by pro-Welsh 
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Welshmen to be both farcical and degrading. Perhaps there is 
an element of personal tragedy for the nudres concerned, for rome 
of them owe t..eir initial appointment indirectly to their 
knowledge of Welsh, to having been chosen because those in 
authority had wanted Welsh-speakers to be repi'esented araoriR 
those appointed. The political context is well explained by 
Professor John Griffith of the Faculty of Law at London Uni- 
versity in a 1972 article in the New Statesman , though the 
article did n^t specifically deal with Wales: 

Judges are in the centre of politics^ being 
responsible for law and order which are necessary 
to society^ and yet^ if abused^ "law and order" 
become the strongest (because official) forces 
of oppressior^. .The judges have preat power 
and so must be closely reg^arded. We need to 
examine the part they play in the political 
process. .. .We need to know much more about the wny 
judges are appointed. ... We need to know much more 
about the influence of the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Chief Justice. We need to know how nudp:es 
are selected to bear particular caser . We need 
to know more about any pressures: broup:ht on 
nudges or, if that is too crude a formulation, 
we need to know the context within which they 
come to their decisions when political nuestionr: 
are involved (quoted in A.D. Rees, 1972:5'1). 

Pro-Welsh Wefehmen feel that as long ar Welsh^speakin^ 

persons cannot be tried in their own lanruige in their own 

country then they are nothing but "mock Engli .nhmen that 

such Welshmen have no inherent rights Welshmen but that 

^ their only rights are merely the rights of Englirhmen, Tnev 
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cite the fact that whereas French speakers and Italian speakers 
conr.titute, respectively, only 18.9^ and 0.5'^^ of the Swiss 
population, :^t pn^joy enuality in the administration of justice, 
Wel.^jh-rpeakors in Wales who constitute more than of the 

population do not onioy such eauallty, having no rifrht to live 
every :i^pect of their lives throufrh the medium of their native 
tonptue (I. B. Reer, "^97^:?^-:''^, .^^v, ap Islwyn, ^'^^7^':^:^; 
A. P. Rees, 19?^:^?; A. D. Rees, 1969;15), 

Would a pro-Welsh Welsh-speaking ,1udre wno is as proud 
of his Welsh as some of his colleagues are of their English - 
ever be asked to adjudicate in Welsh lanf^ape cases? Would he 
be advised to conduct the proceedinps in Ene;lishV Who would 
put pressure on him to do that? These questions have nbt been, 
nor perhaps can ever be, fully answered, but a famous case, 
that of Krs. Margaret Pnvies, a Justice of the Peace on the 
Swansea Bench may serve in part to clarify related nuestions. 

The "Welsh Lant-uage Offender" has become a well-known - 
cateF'ory of offense in Wales, involving lobbying for bilingual 
signs, bilingual f^overnment forms, bilingual summonser;, -md 
so forth. In Januar:/, 1970, Mrs. Margaret Davies, J. P., wrote 
t-h^ then Lord Chancellor, Lord Gardiner, expressing her disouiet 
at the conflict of choice between "carrying out the law" and 
"doir-^ justice" m cn-^es and sent^^nces. involving" V/elrh lanruag^^ 
offenders. Lord Gordin^r advised hor that the proper course 
of action for her out of this dilemma woaid b*^ to resign from 
thf Gnrnnirrion of th^ I^^ac^s wriich she r^M^nsod. Hiio subsequently 
paid a fine im.posed upon onp of the Welsh-I angUcage drTendants, 
thereby p-aininjr publicity but incurrint^ thp wrath of some of her 
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fellow magistrates. She considered the law as applying to the 
Welsh language offender5i as wrong and on some occasions the 
Chairman of the Bench tried to disqualify her from sitting on 
th'^^e cases. 

What is interesting about this case is the spirited 
correspondence carried on between Mrs. Margaret Davies and the 
office of Lord Chancellor, Lord Hailsham, of St. Marylebone, 
concemine: ^-justice and the law (a correspondence published in 
Planet, No. 12, pp, 46-58, June-July, 1972 under the title, 
"The Magistrate's Dilemma")* Examples are: 

(a) "I would publicly dissociate myself from penalties 
imposed by my fellow-magistrates on non-violent 
patriots who broke laws which were unjust to the 
Welsh lanp:uage" (M. Davies, Memo of March 23 » 1972 
to Lord Hailsham, Planet , 12:51). 

(b) "What matters is not the sanctity of the law but 
the sanity with which it is administered" (M. Davies, 
Memo of 5/2_^/^972, Planet , 12:55). 

(c) "These /I.e., members of the Welsh Language Society? 
are not drop-outs; rather are they passionately 
optinp^ iri to preserve and promote what is good, 
honourable, and decent in Welsh tradition. That is 
why the majority of the people of Wales recognise 
the nustice of their claims and why so many of us 
feel involved when they are made to suffer. They 
are resolutely non-violent in an ap:e of p^rowing 
violence" (M. Davies, 5/V3/1972 Memo, Plane t, 12:53, 
emphasis in the original). 
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(d) "When the law of the l^nd ic shot throuph with laws 
nnd u':'>aG:f=^<^ which deny to Welsh-speakerr the riphts 
and privil cp-pj: which it j^afef^uards for Englip/h-rneakers , 
it violates • co-rip;htner^s * /Fhe Welsh word for 
,iu£tice, cyf iav/nder , literally means • co-rightness V7" 
(M* Davies, letter of April ^0, l^?^"? to Lord Hail s.^ am, 
Flanet, 1.^:^^.). 

{'i) "T would ask you to accept that, as Lord ChancellorF, 
neither Lord Gardiner nor T have been concerned with 
the raerits of the Welsh lanp:uap:e iss^e which has been 
in the forefront of all your own letters. What your 
duty as a map:istrate .equally involves is th^ 
administration of the law as it is and not the law 
as we (or any of us) think it ought to be" (Lord 
Hailrham's lett^^r to Mrs. Pavies, April 1^, ^^^7?-^ 
Planet, emphasis added), 

(b) "....Whatever may be thoue:ht of the moral conduct of 
th«^"^ offenderr concerned, you and those of your 
collparuos on thp Bench who choose to think as you do 
nr^^ xn br<^nch of your duty of impartiality and of 
your ,iuriicL:il ontf) whi ch. . . . i nvolves the obligation 
t o 'idrninirtf-^r nustice impartially , according to law and 
not in dofianct^ of thie law" (Lord Flailsham's letter 
to KviA. Uavior , ^4/|/4/t97% Hanet , em.phasis 
add-d). 

I (>rh3ps Lorri liailsnnm had Mrs. Davies on his raind when 
he rnoke to tae Kaf^istrstes Association at University College, 
Bangor on July ^0, v^7P — n speech to which we have already 
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referred — because that speech is full of exhortations to 
Welrh mapistrater to "stick to principle," "follow the 
principles firmly and clearly embodied in the n'udicial oath," 
and *^iphold the ^aw'* (Lord Hailsham, 1972:4). 

What offender! many Welsh- speaking Welshmen about Lord 
Hailsham wan not so much his constant insistence upon impersonal ^ 
adjninistration cf the law regardless of the merits of the 
lanpruapre protest in Wales but his speech at Llandrindod in 197? 
in which he lumped pro-Welsh Welshmen who cause "courtroom 
disturbances" with the ''baboons of the I.R.A. who blow the arms 
and legs off little children and break the bones.. ..of pregnant 
women" ( Planet , 12:14, 57). Members of the Welsh Language 
Society, the Cymdeithas , being very consciously non-violent, 
resented Lord Hailsham's unfortunate and unrealistic anr.logy, 
especially the epithet "baboons," and so did other pro-Wel.^h 
Welsh persons, including Mrs. Margaret Davies who called that 
speech of Lord Hailsham an "intemperate outburst. ... wildly 
in.iudicious" (M. Davies, letter of 4/^0/197'^ to Lord Hailsham 
Planet , 12:57-38). 

On May S, 1972 the "magistrate's dilemma" of Mrr. Davies 
came to an end, the Lord Cnancellor accepting her resignation. 

A number of courts~e.g. , at Neath, Bangor, Ffentiniog, 
Dolgellau, Bala, Llnndysul, and Llanilar — nave found the Welrh- 
language defendants technically guilty but have rr.Bini-ed them 
an unconditional discharge. Some of the chairmen of there 
Benchec have criticized government departments for not irruinp* 
bilingiiol forms , ultimately forcing them to do no (A.D. Reer, "^^-V'-l: 
P6--^4). 
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Judp^es, of course, do not administer the law i '^"^artiaily 

all the time; they are re^^pon^ive social crefi tares, swayed by 

the politicnl current r of tne time.^. An R.W. M. T)inr of Canibridge 

University point r out in hir pnper, "The Value of n Value Gtudy 

of ^aw," publirhed m trio Modern Law Roview (July, 'I'^^S) : ^ 

id^Vi [' 't ^'u(\f^f^ repT- ' '^nt , it v.* Pf^ , 
tlie blindfoMe'l \^\r -^-(^ of ,^U' , hro' ^inr 
-] mP'^rronnlly ov r* -^^^iC 1 l\ f^^'.... 

The ^ ruth ap^^'' P' to iv' * J ■ L?. ^! J'iHi^l V-''iL' # 

workr- pretty much i _ t ^*' . ir ^ rc? ^ ' ^ ? / 

and jn order to do o in •\ : ocial i a'-C' Ni.nble / 
way, they have to kpop ta<Mr ryer op^a ari^i 
their finpr^rr on the very thread of the ^^ocial 
pulre" (nuoted in A. P. Heer, emphasis added)* 

It should be pointed out that one of the out^^tanding 

problems in administ^ rinp ,iurtice in Wolr^ to Wr-lph-ppeakvrs ir 

the ab57ence '^f qualified interpreterr in law courtr. ^^niite 

often a university .udent , a member of the Cy mdoitha^: , a 

person ^ully literate in Wel5th, who i^^ broupht to* trial because 

of his agitat-ion for bilinp;ual street 5'ip!;nr or a similar cause, 

faces -n interpreter who speaks Welsh pasrabl;/, e.p;., a police- 

majp, hut who cannot express in it abr tract ideas. The p:ulf 

between literacy and illiteracy, m.Lddl<^ an 1 working?- class in 

relation to Welsh, then becomps apparent tind \ ^rkr to th^ 

detrim^ of pro-Welsh '^^^1 sh-speakep^ • Kven if -m interpret'E^r 

knows welsh nuite w?ll , he may not convepsant with lep;al 

terminology or procedure. Currently, there apo vor;/ few 

qualified interpreters to Rive a realistic *'pf^ual validity" to 

Welch in law courts as had been hoped for on the basis of the 

1967 Welsh Lanp^ap;e Act. 



THE POST OFFICE AND OTHER GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

The Hugher-Parry Report (1965) established the "Prin- 
ciple of Ecual Validity" for the Welsh langruage, a principle 
incorporated into the 196? Welsh Langnaage Act. The 1967 Act 
is essentially applicable to two areas: (a) the courts, which 
we have already discussed, and (b) Government departments* 

Whereas implementation of "equal validity" within the 
courts is, as we have seen, fraught with problems, such imple- 
mentation in Government departments is even more problematic. 
For the 1967 Act leaves the heads departments free to 
permit the use of Welsh as they deem fit, to issue or not to 
issue bilingual forms or bilingual documents at their own 
pleasure. This means that the Post Office, for example, may 
distribute applJ.cation forms for car licenses but may not accept 
these forms if they are completed in Welsh (A.D. Rees , 1969 :?0)! 
Anotner Government department may issue a bilingual birth 
certificate but no bilinpnial marriage certificate or death 
certificate. After a lonfr hasrle, the Registrar General may 
issue an unsatisfactory bilingual form for birth rep:istrption 
that would induce parents to register th<^ir chllaren in English 
only, c\''' even if the parents wanted to register their child 
i-L Welsh, they were told the child had to be ren;istored in 
English first, then m Welsh — some "equal validity!" as 
A, D. Reer ( '^)6^^ : ^^4^) has remarked. 

oome pro-We] sh Welshmen have refusea to pay their 
taxes unless tnoy received bilingunl forms; others refused to 
re^'xrtor the birth of their children or take out a TV or radio 
license (in Britain they do that) for the same reason. 
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This has caured not only considerrible inconvenience for the 
people involved but also financial loss, as fines were Ipvied 
ne;ainrt thom md, upon refusal, their fumiture was con- 
fiscated and sold to pay for the fines* In other words, 
bilinp:ual forms and documents in Wales have been the result 
of non-'Violent defiance of the law, the "fruits of unpaid fines 
and imprisonment** (A. T). Rees, 1969 :?1)* 

Quite often, no publicity is given to the Welsh version 
of an ^p-lish form; it has to be deliberately asked for by the 
pro-Welsh person. At times, the Welsh of bilingual forms is 
woefully unsatisfactory, made much more difficult than the 
Enp:lish version even when it could be written in a most simpli- 
fied form. As some Welshmen would say,'** equal validity* 
anyone?** The Enp;lish, it seems, are ever so reluctant to p:ive 
the Welsh more than n token institutional j'rainework for 
promoting their languaf2;e, 

WELGFI ON TELEVIGION AND RADIO 

There are three television chfinnels in Britain and, 'ir 
applicable to Wales-, are BBC 1, BBC ?, and HTV (for Harlech 
Telev.n. sion , the regional private channel). There is talk of 
a fourth TV channel and controversy in Wales as whether to 
make the fourth channel fully Welsh in lanp ap:e, thus tfikinp: ' 
Welsh prop:rams off trip othor channels, or whether to make it 
bill npTUal . 

Th05-e in fnvor of a bilinfTual channel areue that they 
ar*-; npT'in^t se^''rep:ntion nnd for exporinp; Welshmen to 'Welsh on 
all channels, not merely on one. They arp*ue that if the fourth 
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TV channel was to be the ''Welsh channel/' then anti-v4lsh 
English- speakers would au:t^a*.ically avoid it. ITie prominent 
spokesman for this point of view is Professor Jac L. Williams 
of University College, Aberysuwyth. 

A Welsh-language channel would remove Welsh from the 
other channels. Anti-Welsh English-speaking Welsh M.P. 's, 
such as Leo Abse and, George Thomas, are in favor of a separate 
Welsh-language channel. In this they agree with some pro-Welsh 
Welshmen but for different reasons! 

Those who desire to have a separate channel for the 
Welsh language argue that in a bilingual situation on television, 
Welsh would be usually the subordinate language, the language 
that does not have enough peak (i.e., prime) time. They 
emphasize that managing a TV channel on their own would give 
Welsh-speaking Welslimf^n an independence and a confidence 
^ unknown in a mixed Enf?lish-Welsh programming situation. They 

would have a home base, an autonomous context, a definite 
existence, and would be in a better position to develop Welsh- 
language programs 'or children to compete with the current 
Engl i sh -language near-monopolj in thir area. Instead of being 
in the minority, Wplnh-lanpninp.e pru^ramr would then en;ioy top 
priority. 

The r,pokor^men for nn all-W(^lrh TV channel are members 
of the Cymdeitlias yr laith Gymrae g (thp Welnh Language Society) 
and Professor Alwyn B. Ree.^- of Unaver^^ity College, Aberystwyth. 
Mf^^mberr of the Gymdei thas realize tn-t, in oaunders Lewir'- 
words, television may be "^^o chi^'f killer of the Welsh language" 
(quoted in A. D. ReeF, 1^7 ') : ''.^'•O , They realize that increaringly 
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children and youth spend mt>re time watching television and 
frettinp; rapidly Anglicized, for there are far more programs 
in Enp;lish than in Welsh. As a pro-Welsh Welrh--spealcer has 
said, "When I, as a Welsh speaker, look ^t the television 
screen, it shows me nothing mysel^ jr of my people* It 
shows me the ways and manners and ^fe and lanp;uaKe of another 
people not at all consonant with my own. In fact, to Welsh 
speakers the BBC is a Bip; Brother fif^re, omnipresent, 
omnipotent, even omniscient*..." ( E. Llewelyn, 1970:9). 

By 1972, the BBC and ITV were broadcasting to Wales, 
on radio and television, in English and Welsh, a total of 
94-^/9 hours of programs per day as follows: 

TABLE 4 

IQ7? DAILY RADIO & TELEVISION BROADCASTS TO W^^iES 



Welsh 



Media 
Radio 

Televisi on 
(Totals) 



Hrs. Mins. 



OP 09 

01 ns 

(0->) (^7) 



English 
Hrr. Mins. 

:7 16 
(00) (40) 



Totals 
Hrs. Mins. 

04 

m (^7) 



Source: A. D. Rees, "'The Welsh Lanpua^e in Rroadcastinp; , " 
1^7^:180. 

It appears from Table 4 that Welsh is pnp:uir(=^d by i'^n^lish. 
On rndio, Knp:lish is about times more than Welsh: on television, 
it i'^ about ^^J- tinner. (Trip^p fie^ipr^'^ include various rndio and 
tel^VLsion stations. ) 
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Table 5 summarizes Welsh-language broadcasting from 
1959-60 to 1971-72. 

TABLE 5 

SUMMARY OF TWELVE YEARS OF WELSH LANGUAGE BROADCASTING ON 

RADIO & TV 



Hours per Week 



Media 


1959-60 


1966-67 


1971-72 


Radio , Wales 


9.6 


12.4 


15.1 


BBC Wales TV 


3.5 


6.1 


7.2 


TmAiTV Wales 


5.5 


5.5 


5.5 


(Totals) 


(16.^) 


(P'^.O) 


(27.8) 



Source: A. D. Rees, "The Welsh Language in Broadcasting 
1973:180. 

Over a twelve-year period, the average increase in 
Welsh-language broadcasting has been ^.Q% annually; in English- 
lanpoiage broadcasting, 6,5^ annually. Proportionately, the Welsh 
language was less overwhelmed by Engjlish in 1959-60 than in 
197^1^7^, In the last five years of the IP-year period under 
discussion, the rate of increase in Welsh broadcasting was only 
half of v/hat it was in the previous seven (A, D. Rees, 1975: 
180-1HO. 

"Enough ^/elrh is broadcast to ensure that an intolerant 
minority who expect to find English on all channels all the time 
remain infuriated, A few hours of Welsh programmes are quite 
powerless in the middle of the Biiglish flood** (A, D. Rees, 197^5: 
18?). With regard to Welsh on radio, it is limited to about 
15 hours a week out of n total of about ^'^O hours. The O^/erseas 
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nei-vic^* of thp PPC bro'idcnrt two or ttiree tim^^ - much in 
t^Ach 1 -inr'i'i'T'"' Fronch, Arabic, opnnirh, or Ru^ri.i;> 

trvn it in V.r _ : i ~^ W'^^t; ! ort Uf-^iuv^ , ioli:l), or 

' ur.-^-' pip.n t 'ko prt^^C'-^C'-^nr^^ ov<^r Wrl ( / • D. Rf'f\^', 1' ^> : ^ ^ V) . 

':'r.^^ ^^?C Charter 'ind tno Tolovir"ion Act ^"xpirr- in "^'7^^* 
Irr:" t'.r nr^^^ont ^rr-mr^ n^'ht r v;ill continuo l"or a fev. morf' 
yr^-'V'^ t-ofor- .'i fin'il dpcl^ion ir, rrinde. Ferliapr th*^ fourtn 
5^^;'-nn'^'l wou. i n^ f-^iv-'^n to conmercinl tnlevirion throurhout 
tn^ tnitt i Kinr^dOT; trrn '■.^.rirapd in Vnler pyclurivf^ly to Welr:h 
(A. D. R^'f , ^T;-' : ^^7, vx)). 

Th-^ nbout tne roi;rt]: TV chonn^.-l p:oo' on. Even 

If t:- b rucc^^^'d ini d^-^ irn'^.tinr tn^t chnnnrl nr V/pIpK- 

1-nrunr*- cb.'innpl, tbore rt^ll v;ould bp throp dnrlirh--lanFuaR:e 
c^-i -^^iine^"* -^'^tc'^'pd ^^^^.Tn-^t it. Tbir, -^ccordinr to r-ome Welrhmen, 
CM--"^ to T^'city nnti-'A'plrh .-/clrhnen. For rro-Wolrb. Wel.^hmen, a 
-.-^- -y-xe rv c'/^inol v'tb. -i -pn-arntp b r^ondc'i' tinr corp'Oration 
for 'w^'Ipt -^.^y y.'lp tru'-rr. r^^-vivr t: ^^ir 1 -^nf^^u^'r^^- --nd rive th^^ir 
'^•ffor^^ 'li^-lirc-^^ c^-'-r^^ct' r. 

It ' ] br- r'f-:r.omb'^r' i t'':t iiro t^p r p^orQ -yvr-t-'m, 

"^^-^I'V: ion -ill] r"^i:ixO ' rr nov/^^ri'ui i dPolorv-ma>i np* i n rtrurnent 
t^'lt :upply, ti.f r:t'-'r<\^ t o" rov-rninr plifp;, tlio very tormr 
by /;ni cb 'i -^ood mnnv riti/pnr tbmk -'bout thv rp^j]ity pthnic 
'iorTii rmir-^ -r. i ^O'^io- ^"^^^rir)rT.^ c r*-^!-^^. Lon: . For the roci'il r^'^ality 
o . bot- Ar>'^r^i'^'. ^^^Mfr^ir, -] ' '^ncbor^^d not oniv ii' racial 

-'1 fu* potf'.. Iv in '^d.rnir p-rouo d.ivirion-- (nrV. hn^l i rt)- 

si'^n, r]("otrr:--ri , o^- ^^^.rr.'in, fnr px'^itipIp, wf ^ -^t- or he hir n 

di-tinrt li^T-tity -uc'^ or iripp'^ly *'Pri ti.di . Tolpvirnon 
and r'idio '>t'( 1 n. tmrn'-^nt^^ of r:/. • T^prr unri on ^ part of what Cruro 
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(1967 :^S7) has termed the "cultural apparatus/' an apparatus 
in America ovmed and controlled by Anglo and near-Anglo Whites 
and in Britain by the English and the Anglicized. The same is 
true, mutatis mutandi.s , of other countrier* 

WELSH IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

In the 1950' as several informants have asserted, the 
Welsh had a chance to establish a Welsh-medium college where 
all, or mostly all, subjects would be taught in Welsh. However, 
some of their spokesmen at the time argued against such a 
college, thinking it would lead to self-segregation or that 
it would not have too many students. But times have changed 
and mcony pro-Welsh Welshmen regret not having established such 
a college or designated one of the already existing University 
college- a Welsh-medium one. Currently, many Welsh-speakers — 
themselves lecturers, writers, or teachers — are petitioning for 
5^uch a college. Amonr the reasons are that graduates of secondary 
Welsh-medium schools are forced to continue their education most 
often in Fjirrlish and their Welsh is then lost as a vehicle for 
intellectual effort. Also, now that Welsh-speakers have Welsh 
nursery schools , Welsh primary schools, and Welsh secondary (or 
coTiDrehen, ive) schools, it is only logical — they say — to have a 
Welsh -medium college. 

Therp nre currently some courses taught in Welsh at the 
univerrity level, e.r. , ^ f^v. tfioology and sociology courses at 
R'anp;or, nnd rome pdue-ition courr-os nt Aberystwyth and Cardiff 
(m tne fnli of "i^^?- , divinity students at Bangor rioted because 
tneir n^w instructor wantpd to te ich them the"^'r Biblical Hebrew 
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through thf^ medium of Englinh rather than Welsh). Also, some 
courses at Trinity Collep-e, Carmarthen, and Banp^or Teachers 
Gollep;e are taught in Welnh, Alno, a rtudent may petition 
(and often succeed) to v/rite his or her Ph.D. dissertation in 
biology in Wel.sh and defend the dissertation in Welsh, but this 
is rather the exception than the rule. There is no full program 
in .iie:her education that is completely taught in Welsh as yet. 

Several informants have asserted that Welsh students^ 
both Enp;lish monoglots or Welsh speakers, do not constitute 
more than ^0% of the campus enrollment at any of the five 
constituent colleges of the University of Wales (University 
College, Cardiff; Institute of Science and Technology^ Cardiff; 
University College, Swansea; University College, Aberystwyth; 
and University College, Bangor). Faculty members of Welsh 
background, either English-speaking or Welsh- speaking Welshmen, 
are even less than ^0% of the total teaching force at the ^ 
campuses. In other words, the ma^jority of students and faculty 
members at the University of Wnles are non-Welshmen and, as 
such, tend to be opposed to any change in the status of the 
Welsh lanpru^age. English faculty members are afraid they may 
lose their ,1obs if they are ever required to learn Welsh as a 
condition fot tenure or promotion, ilnglish students resent 
Welrhification .of the University. 

In the eyes of many Welshmen, especially pro-Wel..ii 
Welsh-.:'peakers , the University of Wales is, t,o all intents and 
purpo.^or, ail P^n^lish institution. For one thing, like English 
Universities, it is funded directly frorr London. 

Mr, 
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Welsh-speakiiiR students have tried to assert their 
identity by requesting; to have some residence halls designated 
exclueively for Welsh-speakers, e.g. , Fjintycelyn Hall at 
Aberystwyth* They have also opposed any expansion of the 
University , arguing that such an expansior- would be in the 
interest of English, not Welsh, students and that thus they 
would merely get the surplus of English students who cannot be 
accommodated in England. The argument, of course, cuts both 
ways, for who knows whether some English universities might not 
retaliate by limiting Welsh entrants! 

Welshj-speakers argue that the University of Wales was 
founded in the late I9th century on the basic of contributions 
from Welshmen in all walks of life, especially poor ordinary 
folks. As such, they say, it should be a Welsh university not 
merely in name, a university fully serving Wales. They point out 
that, as Saunders Lewis has raid, the language and literature of 
Wales should be the very raison d'etre of the University. Members 
of the new intelligentsia in Wales, the Welsh-speakir intelli- 
f?entsia, whether part of the Cymdeithas yr laith Gymraeg (the 
Welsh Languafre Society) or Plaid Cymru (the Welsh National Party) ^ 
whether studontr or lecturers at the University, a}^e in favor of 
makinp- the Univorsity of Wales n truly national university, tnat 
is, a univors"^^y serving Wal'^s "as a nation." This means not 
only havinp- bilinpru'JL rignr throughout the University with 
vVelr.h on ton, rather than on tne botton as the case is at Cardiff 
at pr^spnt — something symbolically important — but also establish- 
ing a new V/ol. h-medium college to be part of the University to 
serve the renaissance of Welsh and the new cultural resurgence. 



1 

or desipnatinr^ one of the preront University Collefre£:, e*r. ^ 
Aberyrtwyth ^ to be the Welrh-mrriium colle^^e* A national move- 



One w iv to explain away an isrue more/rha^ to explain 



it ir. to ret up a commir^rion to rtudy it and come up witii 
recommendations* The recommendation:] are usually a balance 
between odds, an ad hoc compromir^e. The Kilbrandon T ^^^t took 
four and a h-ilf years to produce (l9?'->9-197$) and co-t ^4-^000 
pounds rterlinp" ( ,P^0 ,000) . It recommended mini-parliaments 
for Wales and Scotland to "cut complaints about centralization'^ 
( South Waler Echo , October 197^), but left basically 
untoucn^d the central issue of nationalism in both Wales and 
Scotland, 



The baric provisionr of the Kilbrandon Report, entitled 



"Repr.t of the Royal Commirrion on the Constitution, 19fe9-''97"''^ 
and which riopeared in October, 1^7^, were: 



No surrender of tne sovereignty of the IJK Parliament 
and no Federal constitution. 

r^cotland and Wales would have separate reprional 
as.sernbl i er; (mini-parliaments) elected for four years, 
which would hr^ r^-^rnonsibl^ only for locnl matters, 
r'uch as *'pnvi ronmen t , health education , and personal f 
rer^v^ices." F'oreip:n affairs, defense, tixntion, trade, 
^md industry would be handled by the Westminster 
Farl i ament. 



ment, they 'issert, need: a national university wliere the native 



lanf^ape is cherished and encouraped. 



THE KILF5RAi;D0N RKFORT 




3. The Welrh and Scottish assemblies would r Ise 
only a small part of their reverue — "only car licence^ 
petrbl duty, and betting and gaming taxes." (For 
comprehensive summaries of the Kilbrandon Report, see 
the London Times of November 1, ^197^; the Financial 
London Times of November , 197?; and the London Sunday 
Times of March 10, 197^^. y 

The theme of l^e Report was devolution of power from 
Wertminrter, ceeiiip: "the aspirations of the Celts being 
satisf^^ed while preserving a United Kingdom "( London Sunda^v Times , 
March 10, 10?^). A Welshman living in Enp:land reacted to the 
ethnid issues iranlicit in the Report this way ( Daily Teleprraph , 
Novembf^'r 6, 1975) : 

Sir — Your leader on the Kilbrandon Report 
(Nov* 1) typifies the average Englishman's lack 
of comprehension of the deep race yearning of 
the Celtic nations for ethnic survival a^inst 
the presf^t hopelessly ovorwhelminp; odds. 
Ethnic identity seems only to be important for 
the polyr:lot English, Characteristic of this 
attitude, when they came to this irland a few 
year, ago they immediately called the inhabitants 
Wel?h, nn Anglo-Saxon word meaning foreigner. 

Actually, from n political point of view, I 
would have thoup;ht the report should have 
received your wholehearted support. If iv was 
implemented, Enr^land could rid herself of the 
pesky Leftirt Celts, without whoso votes the 
Labour party could be kept out of office in- 
definitely, 'ind the predominantly Conservative 
Enr-li?h could paint England* s green and pleasant 



1 ^mci r^err/mpnt tru^"* 'lory ^Uue. 

1()R'..KRT^^ MOHwA^l 

tninr (I^mI;/- T>4^>::r-ip:i , Nov--- nor ^' , ^^^"'-V): 

oir — V.'ould "'III' oO'jy r^le^rr rivo -t-ii ' 
Kilhr^ndon Ucx^nr'. '^.n instant burial" One 
r 0 V rn r n t i ^ ^ \i 1 1 e b a d on ou rb^ . 

DKRKK CROo. . 

rr;Ybole , /v/rr:niro 

In a ppoech at Abervr.twyt' , Goorp:o Thenars, an anti- 

Welrb-lanruaro Wel.abman and a. prominent member of the Labour 

Pariy re^ct^^d to the Kilbrandon R T^ort this way ( V/ortprn Mail , 

Dec^nib-r ■ , 197^) : 

It ir abr:olufi ly vit^<l that no one in Wales 
'h.'ill be in doubt on Lai: our' a r^tance in tiii- 
crunch iarue, 

V/e '-ro not talkinn; of a lorrirlative 
I -iri iamtmt for Wal^^r, v;o ar^- concerned not 
v.it- reP'^.ratir.iT. but with t-kmn^ a ^iant-rtr_i dr- 
l'ov\rivd in th^^ deinocratirnti on of GoV'^rnment 
: ^' rvi cer . 

An ant 1 --V;pl:d^-l'infruap^> , //olah^-.^poakinF'; , Welrhman 
r^^^•cte•: to tn*^ Kilbranrion Report in the following: manner: 

?ne Kilbrandon Report mer(^ly a Ivocated an 
-■xecu tiv^- , not a l^frialati ve , aarembly for 
Wnl'--^, -ma ivitb no control ov*^r money. None;/ 
till h-^- to corrtp from London , There fore, an 
t^ra?mbly for ynlor won't have a financial clout. 

A^nl^— P'-y^ to/, r ^iir'.'C^]y to the C^ntr^.l 
'iOV'-rnment ( -arno 'ir :.cotland), but pretr back 
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much more^ Wales, for exc^mplc , roench: ''HR 
million pounds a year on health servicer, a rum 
it could never raise by itself. As Knoch Powell 
has said: "Go aliead and bo independent, but 
don't expect hand-outs from your rich neighbour." ^ 

The Welsh M. P. ' s in Westminster won't p:ive up 
their power to a Welsh assembly. Parliament in 
London is where the money is, where the power 
is.... Local county authorities won't rive up 
their pov/er either. ... Perhaps there will be an 
executive assembly for Wales with limited 
executive powers. ... They could conveniently 
absorb the Welsh Joint Education Committee and 
be responsible for some such thing as education, 
but nothing more.... The crucial issue is money — 
the purse-strings would continue to be in 
London ... . Even if Wales had a lep;islative 
assembly, it could pass all the laws it wants 
but still yon't have the money to carry them out! 
Wales by i4self ifi too poor to raise the money 
it needs for government expenditures (^/l^W'V^ 
Field Nores, emphasis added). 

Pro-Welsh Welshmen disagree with the aforementioned 
view. They thank that a legislative assembly would legislate 
for Wales '^3s a nation" (i.e., not a rep:ion) and safeguard the 
interests of both V/elrh-speakers and English-speakers in Whiles, 
fosterine the Welsh lan^uafe as a matter of cultural priority . 
Taey disagree with the view that Wales could not raise enough 
rronpy for rovemment services, saying th^t Wales has enough 
n-^tur-^I rp sources in tin, nnd coal, and iron to more than pay 
for government e>rpen(^it\:ires if V/ales could only have the 
'jutonorny to control ilr own affnirs. Put nbove all, autonomy 
for them means revival of trie lanrruage find setting up the 
mnchiriory necessary for its protection. 
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In th>- foi] o^v ' nf.'* .'-^^courit, turn our nttertion 
to o V/e^ r i ar- O'-^] , ' riti to tnp tonchinf-^ o: a^1^_ 
r^i'^lir/n-mooiu^ • chool , 'i:, . 1 1 u ^ tr'-t ion ot' th^ m.^'-^t 
rucco^rtul f^:*V)rt ^. fnr on trv* r'^r^ of ^'elr^Tpn i r^'v vr 
the V/ol'^'" l^^.nru'irf'. Wd^^n-m-'^M lum nchool , bilin.r^rii 

rchooi , r::i" l>. ^ n t r onlv i n i tut^ on in Wnl>- v/^oro r>ro-.V'-lr\^\ 
Wolrhrr.en imv^^ ^c* ' .^i -n mnkms^ .V^lrh <n ''off.! oi-il " 
iMnru-'Po. 
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CKAPTER VI 
THK SCHOOL ki: AN AGENCY OF REGENERATION 

THE WHOLE OF WKIGFI THE SGH.OOL IG ONLY A PART 

As Welshmen would r^^j ^ Waler is a nation submerged idlw 
Enr;land, its language rubmergf^^d into English. To the average 
person outside Britain — some would sa;>' even within Britain, 
Wales IS T.^roly a corner of England having no separate identity 
of its own. This is even the belief of some Welshmen themselves, 
who opt to "p.et on" through English aiid pay a certain price in 
"getting on," losing hunanly mor^ than they are gaining materi- 
ally, turning against themselves and fellow Welshmen, what the 
pro-Welsh Welshmen tend to call the "cultural scabs," the 
Grachach (cT. N. Thomas, I97^b:84). Each group has its betrayers, 
from mild, to moderate, to Meshummeds (willing convex^t^. to the 
religion of tne enemy), to even Kapos (deputized executioners, 
^\^entually victims themselves). 

Some pro--Welsh Welshmen complain that whereas they are 
forbidden from se ing their own language on street signs in 
their own country, it is perfectly acceptable for the English to 
have bilingual, pvon trilingual, street signs in French and 
G.x^man in th-^ town of Lewes in southern England erected j'or the 
benefit of tourists coming from the Continent ^^7-^5/74 Field 
Notes). 'Wi-iat is of course sociologically important about this 
belief is not whetlier it is c if^ctively true or falje but that 
it i: held ty some people, Tor myths hnv*- a reality of *^:hei r 
o/m — they sustain a public mood ajid "^-.•iri'n solidarity through 
a sense ol grievance. 
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we nave mentioned in a previous chapter^ in Wales 
popt^ ar^' ppokerm^n for tbe nation's conscience; they capture 
in enviable brevity n multi-faceted emotion, a national senti- 
raente In q po^m entitle.] '^Walen to The Netherlands the 
thp submergence of Wale^ .^u.d Wei r^h identity ir expresFively 
portrayed : 
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An informant knowledgeable about the history of the 
British Empire has asserted that, on the whole , Welshmen who 
rose in the British Civil Service or in politics to become 
secretaries of state or be part of the hierarchy of the British 
Colonial Office tended to be particularly enlightened towards 
Britain's overseas colonies (2/28/?^ Field Notes). Perhaps a 
vague memory of Wales as a sort of colony may have influenced 
their outlook in this regard. Unfortunately, there was no 
chance to check the basis for the informant's assertion, trace 
the bibliographic reference and asc^^rtain whether such d -^um 
about Welsh secretaries of state was true or not. (One would 
also expect to fin" evidence in the opposite direction, for 
the colonized when employed to help the colonizer may turr. out 
at times to be more zealously colonizing than he.) Be that as 
it may, for another informant has asserted that Welshmen in 
the Labour Party, such Labour MP's as George Thomas, Goronwy 
Roberts, and Cledwyn Hughes are in favor of a parliament for 
Wales, an executive assembly Field Notes), which 

brings us to the point of this discussion, namely that Goronwy 
Roberts as currently under-secretary of state, foreign, and 
commonwealth affairs is not only, as a Welshman, in favor of 
more autonomy or devolution for Wales but also for Hong Kong, 
the last remaining overr^o^r colony of Britain! The following 
New York Times item, carried nl no in a local evening paper 
( Foster's Daily Democrat , Dovor, New Hampshire, February 15, 
1^7S) .^ii^dsv light on colonial -type situations, internal and 
external, and establishes n not-unfamiliar similarity between 

ir>l 
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the goverDanc^ o. Wr.ler and Honp; Konp (many pro-Welsh Welsh- 
men have arserted that the Welsh are "subjugated people" and 
that Waler historically wa? actually "t^e first colony of 
England"). It would be instructive to substitute **Wales" 
wherever "Hong Kcng" occurs and make other corollary changes — 
e.g. ^ £Ul ::ti tut'"^ th^- name of the "Western Mail," the "South 
Wales Ecno," or other newspapers — to find out to wb.at extent 
thero ie actually thp least hint of a similarity* We quote in 
full. 

HONG KONG PONDERG ITS POLITICAL FUTURE 
By Frank Ching 

Kong Kong (NYT)~Hong Kong, a bastion of I9tri- 
century laissez faire capitalism and one of the 
last remnants of the British Empire, is graJually 
beginning to feel the stirrings of 20th-century 
political ideas. 

Engl ish--lan^2:u age newspapers here have been 
printin^r letters and articles for end against 
popular elections, the extension of voting rights, 
snd the holding of a referendum on what the people 
of Fiong Kong really want — unification with China, 
independence, internal self-government, or no 
change at all. 

Tho debate began earlier this month with tn^- 
visit of Lord Goronwy-Roberts , the British under-> 
secretary of state and foreign and commonwealth 
affairr with special responsibility for Hong Kodr;. 

Lord Goronwy-Roberts said at a news conference 
that "^ the advance to elective self-government, as 
far as we caj} see looking at you from L ondon, is 
a ,p;o^-d thing s stressed that the sirf^ for 

change must come first from Hong Kong, which became 
a Rritis:. colony in 1^^^, and that Britain would 
not impose any chanp:es on the colony. 

ERIC 
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The South China Morning Post responded in an 
editorial saying that the people of Hong Kong 
did not want change. The Hong Kong Standard 
welcomed the possibility of elections, asserting 
that there was "a deep chasm between the rulers 
and the ruled" in Hong Kong. 

A committee has been formed to explore the 
possibility of greater democi^oLuization in Hong 
Kong, and letters have poured into the papers 
supporting the concept of an elected legislature. 

The colony of 4.2 million people now has a 
government headed by a governor appointed by 
london to rep _^Gent the British crown. The 
governor, Sir Murray Maclehose, presides over 
both the executive council and the legislature 
council* Neither body has any elected members. 

The government permits election to half 
the seats on the urban council , whose powers 
are limited to parks, libraries, licensing 
of hawkers and such areas. 

Less than 10 per cent of the people are 
eligible to vote — -there are 25 categories of 
voters. Of these eligible, fewer than 40,000 
go through the rather complicated registration 
process, and fewer than 10,000 actually vote« 
One-fourth of 1 per cent of the people in Hong Kong 
are thus actually voting in urban council 
elections. 

Lord Goronwy-Roberts* remarks opened debate 
on a sub,1ect that had long; been considered out of 
bounds. They apparently caught the colonial 
authorities off guard. The government rushed 
out a statement saying that "the extension of 
any elected form of p:ovemment nust be appointed 
with caution in view of the constitution of Honp; 
Kong^ and our geoRraphi "a l and political position , 
which, as the minister suggested, is vevj sensitive 
indeed." 

9^- U>^> 
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A high British official, who declined to be 
identified, said that he would not rul.e out thp 
porcibility nt lef^islative council members 
could be plect^'i. *'The Labour Party would like 
to ree greater democracy/ he said, "but Ci ina 
won't have it,*' 

China position on Hong Kong, as stated in 
the United Nations on March 8, 197? ^ is that Kong 
Kong is Chinese territory "occupied by the British" 
and is not to be treated as a colonial territory 
moving towards independence. Because of this, 
many people are reluctant to adopt any course that 
might provoke Peking. 

Businessmen have also voiced concern over thf^* 
possibility that elections and concomitant social 
and political change might scare off foreign 
investors. There is fear that commuiiists or 
nationalists migl t dominate the elections* 

So far, the dialogue has been limited primarily 
to the western-educated segment of the population. 
Until such time as the Chinese population in 
p:^neral begins clamoring for action, it is unlikely 
that the colonial authorities will institute 
p igni f i c ant re forms . 

rhi:; account about Hong Kong serves to highlight m a 
detailed fr-^rhion the dynamics of external colonialism and is 
indicative of the rimilari ties ns well as dissimilarities 
between external and internal colonialism. The article points 
to the emergence of counter-elites and the initial stirrings 
of an qutonoraist movement; mutatis mutandis , it can be used ss 
B paradigm to describe a range of situations in various 
countries. 

If Wales has been a "subjugated nation," as Welshmen 
assert, then its language and schools have also been sub.jugated 
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and can be said to be only recently recovering from such 
subjugation. An index of thir subjugation around the turn of 
the certury concerns three items related to Welsh identity: 
the Welsh language itself, the chapels, and the Eisteddfod, 

(a) At the University of Wales, ''••••for a long 
time, the Welsh language was not used as a 
medium of instruction even in the Department 
of Welsh ^' (0. Thomas, 1966:89). 

(b) Nonconformist chapels, "pillars of the Welsh 
language though they were," continued to use 
English well into the last decade of the l9th 
century in inscriptions above th^^^ir doors co 
announce themselves, e,g. , "Bethlehem Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist Chapel, Built 1860,." 
but with the later Welsh addition of "Ail- 
adeiladwyd 18^5," i.e. "Rebuilt 1895" (C. Thomas, 
1966:93). 

(c) *'Most present-day vi?:itors to the Eisteddfod 
are probably unaware and would be surprised 
to learn that right on into the later years 

of the nineteenth century its proceedings were 
conducted, its presidential address spoken, 
its judges' awards composed in English" 
(Coupland, 195^^:309). 
Consciousness of suppression on the pert of the Welsh has 
been a precondition for this resurgence: we cannot reasonably 
understand the current Welsh-^school movement without delving 
into central elements in the Welsh historic memory concerning 
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suppression of their language by law (the law of Enp;land) and 
by practice (Wel.«^h practice)* Hence prior to dealing with the 
Welsh-medium schools, we will begin with e history of attempts 
at deculturatinp: tho Welsh, especially as these attempts later 
on impinged on the schools. We will amplify and list together 
what we hdd dealt with only briefly in the preceding chapters 
and in other contexts, choosing this time the context of 
schooling and schools. 

QUOTH THE CAXON TO THE CYMRO: "THOU SHALL NOT SPEAK WELSH 
IN WALES'^ 

Attempts at deculturatin^ the Welsh by banning the 
official and institutional use of their language, and their 
pre-?Oth century efforts to revive their language, can be 
depicted as follows: 

1. In 1,^82, Wales was conquered by the Anglo--Normans , 

becoming; the first dominion of the English Crown. In 36, 

h'enry VIII, who himself was of Welsh extraction, incorporated 

Wales into England, bringing it under English law and making 

its only official language English. The 1556 Act of Union, 

which some Welshmen coll the "Act of Annexation,*' further 

stipulated the following (reproduced here in modem spelling): 

...From henceforth no person or persons that use 
the Welsh speech or languare shall have or enjoy 
any manner of office or ^ e within the realm of 
England, Wales or other of the King's dominions 
upon pain of forfeiting the same offices or 
fees unless he or they use and exercise the 
rp^^ech and language of toglish* ((^^oted in 
1^)65 H.M.3.O. report. The Welsh Lanp:uap:e Today , 
p. 11). 
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Welsh ceased to be the language of administration. 

2. Paradoxically, the same power that had deprived 
Welsh of its official status contributed to the survival of 
Welsh into modem times. Through an act of Parliament, the 
Book of Common Prayer and the Bible were translated into Welsh 
in 1567 and 1588 respectively (Williams, 1969:66-67). This was 
done to foster Protestantism in Wales and to forestall any 
attempts by Roman Catholics to use Wales to plot against the 
English Crown. Thus a tradition of reading the Bible in Welsh 
developel, a tradition that helped to preserve the language. 

In 162-1 a major Welsh grammar was published; in 1652, a major 
dictionary. 

3. When the administration of Wales was centralized 
as a result of the Act of Union of 1556, the Anglicized gentry 
began to leave Wales to England. This left Wales somewhat 
leaderless and Welsh only spoken by what the British call 
"common people," ordinary folks, the "gwerin" (Fishlock, 19-72:15). 
From the 17th century onwards, Welsh had the status of a despised 
and ridiculed language — despised and ridiculed by English and 
Anglicized rulers, that is. From that time on, many prejudice 
words and usages against the Welsh and their language entered 
English, as an examination of entries under "Wales" and "Welsh" 

in the complete Oxford New English Dictionary , Vol. 10, would 
show. 

4. The Welsh language was given a boost by the Methodist 
revival in Wales in the 18th century. Griffith Jones established 
"Circulating Schools" in which itinerant masters taught Bible 
reading to both adults and children (1757-1779). Thomas Charles 
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in 1789 e.^tablished ''Sunday Schools" that helped to create a 
reading public in Wales and, for a century, were the only 
schools that taught their pupils (both adults and children) in 
Welsh and helped to keep the language alive (Williams, 1%9: 
45-1^7, 15^^-155), 

5, Two drastic blowr were dealt to the Welsh language 
(by the English) in the 19th century, blows the effect of which 
still reverberates to this day: (a) the 18^7 "Report of the 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into the State of Education in 
Wales," and (b) the 1870 Education Act. «e shall treat -ch of 
these events in some detail, 

A. The ^847 Report (The "Betrayal of the Blue Books ") 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, industri- 
alization in Wales, like industrialization in England, was 
accompanipd by dislocation and social unrest (cf. Thompson, 
1966; Cole and Postpat^, 1^*-0» -^-3 Coupland (l9S^m85) puts it, 
"It was widely held that tn*:* outbroiks of lawslessnr^rr in Wales 
wpce mainly due to the ipnor-mcr- of the working clas: " — r^n 
ignorance remediable by "education." 'Thp earliest r^_^port on 
education in W':^les, wri^'^^ in 1H^0 by a Mr» Tremenheere of th^ 
Committee of Council on Educ-^Mon ^nd entitled "Thp Gtoto of 
Elementary Education in th^ Mining Dir:trict^ of oouth Wales," 
echoed thes^ sentiments* One of tht typical . tntempntr of tne 
era, widely quoted at tn^ time, wiS th?it of th<' Rev. H. W. 
Bell:iirr v cited in the 1^^^-^ H.M.G.O. Report, The Place of Welsh 
'ind Enplifh in the ochools of Wnles ^ 7 ^ pmphasin added): 

It should bp borne in mind that an ill-pclucat*'"1 
and undi s^^ipl ined population, like th-it pxirtinfr 
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amongst the mines of South Wales, is one wh5ch 
may be found most dangerous to the neighbourhood 
in which it dwells; and that a band of efficient 
schoolmasterr may be kept at a much less expense 
than a body of police or soldiery ^ 

In other words, education was conceived of as a sort of 

"pacification program" (to use a modem term) to keep the 

"labouring classes" manageable; teachers as cultural cops. 

Indeed, systems of compulsory education were established in the 

industrialized countries of the nineteenth century to ensure, 

, among other things, a disciplined and minimally literate labor 

force (cf. the Pittsburgh Survey in America, published 1909 

to 1914). Justification of education as "enlightment" and 

something gcod for "citizenship" came much later. The spirit 

of the time, as far as Britain was concerned, is admirably crp-hared 

in a quotation from a Robert Lowe, that refers to what he said 

in 1867 but that could have been expressed even much more strongly 

in the Britain of 18^7 (cited by Sellman, 1967 : frontispiece , 

emphasis added) : 

The lower classes ought to be educated to 
discharge the duties cast upon them. They should 
also be educated that they may appreciate and 
defer to a higher cultivation when they meet it. 
And the higher classes ought to be educated in 
3 very diffei^ent manner, in oi ..x^ that they may 
exhibit to the lower classes that higher educa- 
tion to which, if it were shown to them, they 
would bow down and defer (Robert Lowe, 1867). 

P. F. Gpeed'r book (^970), Leaminp: and Teaching in 

Victorian Timer , is indicative of similar sentiments* The point 

i.n that in nineteenth-century Britain, middle and upper-class writers 
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and those who shared their sentiments looked upon what they 
t-^rmed the "lower classes*^ and the "labouring classes" as if 
they were a "separate nation" (to use Disraeli's phrase), 
almost as if these classer; were "brown-faced colonials" in 
India and Africa. What Englishmen had to say about the Welsh 
of the nineteenth century was said with a "doublr impunity" so 
to speak: Welshmen were foreign and were impoverished , doubly 
colonial and sub,iugated, hence could be slandered or publicly 
criticized at will. (The same is true of non-Anglo and non- 
Protestant White immigrants and their descendants in America 
until about 19^5; of non-Whites in America even until now. Gf. 
Gossett, 1969; Highom, 197"^: the Boston Globe of the "'C?0's, 
and Lire Magazine, 1920-1950.) This explains the context and 
tone of the 1847 Report on the state of education in Wales, 

Ar 3 result of the efforts of a Welsh-bom M. P. for 
Coventry, William Williams, who moved in 18A6 that an inquiry 
be conducted into rhf' state of education in the Principality, 
"especially into the monnp afforded to the labouring classes of 
acquiring a knowledge of the English I'lnguage" (Coupland, 195^* 
186), the Government .appointed o three-man Commission to look 
into the matter, all "English, of coarse," all lawyers, £ind all 
thoup^ t to be capable.- and conrcientious — R. R. W. Lingen , 
J. C. Cymonr. , and H. V. Johnsorr. The Commissioners knew no 
Welsh; they had Weir r!--peaking assistant. As Coupland (195^: 
^^^6-1P7) put it, 

...*fhey hnd to rely on those English-speaking 
merab'^-rs of their own class with whom they 
nrfi;urally associate J and those English-speaking 

ir,8 
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witnesses who gave evidence before them. Thus 
their opinions were bound to be influenced by 
those of anglicized Welsh society — the landed 
gentry, the leading townsmen and the Anglican 
clergy — who were separated. .from the mass of 
the poorer folk in town and country by a wider 
gulf than that which divided the corresponding 
classes in England. 

The Commissioners divided Wales into three sections 
and ax'ter a* six months' exhaustive investigation issued what 
was virtually a unanimous report, though published in three 
separate parts. "The Commissioners' description of working- 
class education was boxind to be depressing. If it was bad 
enough in England at that time, it was much worse^ in quantity 
and quality alike, in Wales" (Coupland, 195^:187). Schools 
in Wales we^e "wretchedly inadequate" — one-room schools with 
very few books and, quite often, half-educated teachers. 
••The teacher's professior, 5?aid one of the Commissioners, who 
never minced their words , 'is one of the last e^toemed and 
worst remimerated: one of those vocations which serve as the 
sinks of all others'" (Coupland, 19*7^:188, emphasis added to 
show the proper colonial attitude). (The America of the time 
did not f^re any better in matters of schooling and schools, and 
of types of "eacberr. employed. For twn of the most cogent 
chapters ev'^r wri Ven on the history of A^merlcan education down 
to about 1950, see Hofstp^^ter, 1963 :299-538~Chapters 12 and 13* ) 

But the m05:t important thing about the 184? Report was 
not itG descrLPt-^on of the sox^ry state of affairs in the Welsh 
schools of 18^7« What was important about it was that it blamed 
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all the shortcomings of Welsh education on the Welsh language 

itself, identifying knowledge of English with progress and 

of Welsh with ba'^kwardness. The 18^7 Report, however, did not 

stop at it but went on to identify knowledge of Welsh with 

the backwdr-'ness of Welsh life in general and with -^very con- 

ceivable shortcoming* 

"The Welsh language / says Symons, ''is a vast 
drav^Dack to Wales and a manifold barrier to the 
moral progress and commercial pi vperity of the 
people." It "bars the av^oess of i^rj roving 
knowledge to theii minds." Because .^f their 
language, says Johnson, the icass of the Welsh 
people were inferior the English "in every 
branch of pr-'^ctical knowledge and skill." In 
ore field, in particular, in the administration 
of justice, " the evil of the Welsh langruage is 
obviously and fearfully p;reat....It distorts the 
truth^ favours fraud, and abets per.1ury "(Coupland, 
1954:188-189, emphasi.^ added). 

According to the Commissioners, English, of course, was 
incapable of distorting the truth, or so it seems. It ic not 
that the Commissioners suggested that Welrhmen would do well to 
learn Pjnglirb in order to icin the *'raarch of progre^^r" and let 
it go 'it that, but th'^t Welshmen ought to get rid of their 
language, '*thir '■lirn: trous barrier to 3II moral improvement 
and populnr progress in Wales" Tcited in Coupland, 1^54:^8^^). 
"There ir no Welrh literature worthy of the name," quoth the 
Commission^^rG (Coapland, ^O'V^ : '^^'^O 1 w^^en Wel^^hm^n in all walks 
of lif^ h'id fi^rc^^ly believed (and Cvontinup t»j belrl^ve) that 
theirc was one of th^-* gr itert literary traditions in thp vorld. 

i(;n 
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"For the sake of Wales, Welsh must go/' believed the 
Commissioners (Coupland, 195^:190), a statement somehow 
reminiscent of one made by an American commander during the 
late 1960 's when a large town in the noi?them part of South 
Vietnam waii completely demolished — "We had to destroy the town 
in order to save it." In the case of Welsh, however, a case of 

aychological rather than adamantly physical violence, two 
influences, as CouplaJid points out (193^:190), were already at 
work: the desire of working-class Welshmen to teach their 
children English in order to "rise in life," and the penetration 
of English into Wales through immigration of Englishmen to it 
and through economic expansion. 

The Commissioners' frontal attack on the Welsh language — 
denying it any value at all, -regarding it as an "evil" — was also 
linked with an attack on Welsn Nonconformity. Whut seemed to 
bother the Commissioners was that Welsh Dissent almost mono- 
polized education in Wales arid seemed to them too insulated and 
discouraging children and adults from getting interested in 
secular matters, in anything onnected with modem life and 
thought. For one thing, th ) Commissioners averred, because of 
the educational activitien of Welsh Dissent the people of Wal.es 
were " better versed, in the p;eography of Pa l estine than of Wales " 
(cited in Coupland, -195^:^19?, emphasis added), "The books, 
rhe periodicals, they were almo£:t all religious. The people 
knew their Bible from end to env% but what else?. .This 
limitation of outlook, thin aloofness from the surroimding world, 
was at root th^^ reason why the Commissioners linked their 



criticisni of Wel:-h Dirsent with their attack on the Welr^h 

lrmg:u'ip(^-'* vCoupland, I9^>^i:1^")» 

Tlio '^47 at port W3r a thre<^-pronR:ed at-^.ioK on Wolrhmen 

(a) ^i: f orei^-'nerr , ^ubiup:rited popul^ition, an ethnic Kr'^up, 

and (b) or mpn:itH'rr of tLo workinr cla:\^ — on thoir lajigtiaEe, 

theix* rf^liricn, 'xv.'^ tn^ir moralr. As Coupland maintains, th^ 

Commiss i on rrr , 

...•wer<^ .-hock^^d, it appeared, by what tnev 
X vvcre told nL}Out tne character of tiie Weinh workerp, 

\ and in a number of oat:?poken sentences scattered 
J throughout their reports, they delivered Judgment 
on their moral It war at least as stem and 
/ sweeping; as their condemnation of their lanpniaRo 

/ .♦..Not only were "cleanliness and decency" 

neglected: ''ride by side with warmth of religious 
feeling there was widespread disrepiard of temper a nce , 
of chastity, 01 veracity^ and of f air-dealinp:^ " 
Of these immoralities the worst and most common w- 
sexual incontinence. It was "the berettinp; sin . ..." 
(Coupl.and, 1^*^^:193, emphasir added). 

Accusing ou-^-p-roupr rf b^^in^r dirty ann untrii'^tworthy , ol 
lacking: ^'cl canliri-^^- and d'-^concy," r 3 well-known stance token 
by tm in-trvoap tow'irdr' tno^^ it consid^r^ outr^idcrs or nui^^ordinat 
or both. That a perrecut^d oat-f-^roup could also b^) tho^i^rht to 
be composed of rupcr-rtu-J' nnd nyTnpiiomanincs is not unfamiliar 
Jn hum-m rr.j^tholo^y , r-.p** ,^^-^r'-?rdinr/ wh-^^t som^- Christian' 
holiov^-^d about J^v^- 'ii y- ji^^yal tiT;^^ -aiw ^^om<^ VTnii'^: in Amrric"^ 
continu^^ ^.o like to o^-^li-'Vo atjout ^U'ic^.'. Tn th»^ c'l ^' of t^i'"^ 
Enp:lish Comm-i o:n T\ 'f^^ir' ^ it -boulT; or poinl^^d cut, :Ti'?.ny 

of their witn^'-^no" w*-^re cl fT^-^ympn , p in tr.orc ^iny- n^or^ 
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if the clergymen were Ap.glican and those identified with 

'sin" Nonconfoitni st and Welsh. 

When one adopts a conquest framework for viewing race 

and ethnic relations, an "internal colonialicm" framework, 

then one becomeE more consciously aware oi the traditional 

subjugation of the colonized in matters of culture, religion, 

language, and social class— of the "ready condemnability** of 

the colonized by the colonizer. Couplaxid, of course, like other 

cultural and political historians — but especially himself, 

sincp he was keenly interested in national movements in the 

British Empire and wrote several books about them — is fully 

aware of these matters, yet fails to bring them out, all 

together and in one place, consciourly and conspicuously for 

the reader. This is what we would like to do here deliberately, 

for the 1847 Report was written by upper-class ^ Anglican , 

Enp-lish Commissioners about workinp:-class , Nonconformist , WjllS^l 

Commissionees (to coin a word to show those on the receiving 

end), which allows us to depict not only the importance of 

ethnicity, Innguno-e, and religion, ac matters of crucial 

importance about the Report but nlFO the matter of social class. 

Gouplajid, with hi:- usual nense of fairness, comments on the 

upper-claps English Commi.n-i oner- ' ^'stern and sweeping con- 

demnotion" of th^ workin^r^-class Welshmen as follows: 

TYi^ /thn Commissioners? probably knew very 
little about rupti'^ ^norals in England and ^^ill 
if-rs 'ibout the vic^-^ the slums: for the 
poci/d con_ ^c;rn^ r: of t he "hn^^l govominp 
class had only rust bpgun to be awakened to an 
interest in such mntt^^rs, • . . Did they imagine 
th'-it the Enp:lish poor were incomparably cleaned, 
O „ mere decent, mor^-* chaste V. ... uurely they should 

^ l(;8 



h'jvo ni:ide it plriin that tho n^oral lail'jnRT they 
thoug-ht it th^ir duty to deniunce in W'ilf-^^ w<^rp not 
unknown • t.ot ^- th^^ir f oH ow-countrvu r n ov ^ for tn^ 
matter, '^nywher*^ olr- (Couplarid, v^^i\:^''\h^ emphr\r'\r 
added) . 

.io^ACVer, ^"oupl^nd nddn, "/ tjll rtvina^^r \\'xr tne official 
I)ubl ication of the full tpxt of the reportr ^ For i urely the 
juthcritior rh^uld hav^::' f orereen-- m^-y can ^-^arcely ha\' wished 
to provoke — the inev^. tabl^- r^-action. All Wale.^^. • . . wa.*^ up in 
orms'^ ( ''Q^"^ : "^v^ ^ emph^arir added) • It was not rtrane^e at all 
to publ 1 rh ruch ^^-port , for Courland h-^mrr-lf .^upplur'- an an.^wer 
in what he xaad HKntione'i ^-■^irlior, r-^'i^ly, (a) that the Corr- 
mi r,si oners "wer^^ living iri the j nt^'^-ll eetu^l rljirsate of 
Macaul ay ' s En^l arid ( ^'^^^i : , nmpnarie added), and (b) that 
ifi the rame way tf."it Macmlay h^?d a decad^^ earlier "mthl^rrly 
....cwept a"id^ tr.^ ancien'. I'-nrua^^^^ of India," "it not 
^-urpri.^-mc^ that the Commi r.^ionerp rhould have rwept anide th^ 
ancier;^ lanr- ap-e of Wale"" ( ^ '^-^5^ : ^^^^C) . That to say, thir 
was tae a^e cf -olonialicm when England war the supreme 
colonizing power, wh^^n it h^ad no -^aual or -npet i t ors , and when 
tar .r_,cendancy cf th^- F.np^lich, fotf-i Lnr' h- and outride Hrit'iin, 
wan con'ipi^t^ and un luert i onabl ^ (lat^^ eomerc to thr colonial 
rarr;e — ;"rrn^ny, Itily, Japan, ana r ora^ 5. ay the n,c.A» — 
aope^^rf-u on the rrational ncen'^^ only ifler ifi?'^). 

la thir eonne.^tion, rhould alro be emphariz^j that 
"n-^ t ■ oj;'ij. i w-r net uni^rrtood in e-irly Vi^-torian EnglanH 
:^ ind^i:_tood ^(>>^'^y. pv-w^ if any, Enp;llrhmen can have 
tiic ^ ^ -::h ar --^t about the /- i l ue of a nation's lan p ^ua^re 
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to itr. mind aJid soul, or realised that^ if it lost its 
l anRuaRe, the best elements in its life might be cut from 
their roots and wither ^ Such ideas would have seemed fanci- 
ful to the Commissioners. Knowii.^ no Welsh, unable to read 
Welsh poetry, they did not trouble to consider whether English 
might be acquired without discarding Welsh. It is safe to 
say that the notion of a bi-lingual Wales never entered 
their heads" (Coupland, 19^^:191, emphasis added). It can be 
said that the notion of language as the essence of nationality 
began to take root in Germany especially after 1871 — when it 
was itching for expansion and finding that the fat pickings 
had already been seized by other European powers^ — and in 
France, erpecially after the defeat of 1871 when it lost two 
of its provinces, Alsace and Lorraine, to Germany. Prom that 
time on, language nationality began to be used both in a 
defensive (e.g., as in Wales) and in an offensive manner 
(p.g. , in India during the "language riots" and the officiali- 
zation of Kmdi). 

We have tried to pull together what Goupland, with 
hir usual erudition, has left almost imperceptibly scattered 
throufrnout his long account, perhaps the best account, on the 
"8^7 Report* We can summarize car account by saying that the 
18^7 Parliamentary ^ -^port was essentially a colonial, race- 
cupremacist document, of the kina that an imperial power dn d 
not heritato to produce in the Victorian era. The report 
>^lamr'd nil of Walr^s'r illr., re^.l or imr^fT;! ned , on th*^ Welsh 
iHtnguage. The Commi srioners who wrote the report attributed 
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what they thought war widespread dinankennecc and bar*t erdj , 
amonp: othf>r ovil^- they - rjuinerat^^^'i , to knowledge of the Welrh 
language, forgettinp; th'-t it tho tim^^ majiy counties in England 
ospecially Cherniro 'iiid Cumberlnnd, produced much more of 
the.se "evilr" than Waip^ as a whole. The report wa? Anglican 
in bi ar , for a numbpp of witne.^^^r wero Anplicnn parson? who 
were againot tne Nonconrorinir't , Wei rh-r:perikinR Chapel movcnent 
in Waica and porhap-^ wanted to rtimulate their parishionerr 
to better behavior through a catrilogue of Welnh-language- 
related "evils"; in addition, many of what we now call 
"research a:riatant5^" ^^^-rre students from an Anglican college 
in Lampeter. This Royal ComjBi ssi on * report defamed and 
libelled a whole nation; it was an attack on the language, 
religion, and personal morality of the Welsh and became known 
among them as the "Treason of the Blue Books," the "Treachery 
of the Blue Book.s," or the "Betrayal of the Flue Books" 
( " Brad-y-Llyf rau Gloi^ ion ") , "blu? bookr" being the popular 
way of referring to Parli nmiont *.ry reports becaure of the 
color of their covers (Ramrr iw, 1 ^>70 : ^'P^i - ^,0 ; Williams, ''>^^6^-^: 
o^Z-or7^ -^y^^^r^^f^. -Q/t^. r-.M,;\Q. T'-port, pp. ^l-^^O* 

\\r iinve dwf^lt- at len^'th on the ^^P^? R^nort, a document 
initi^ited by F'j ri : 3m^^nt , beca^s^'^ it seem: ^o rumjnarize Wales's 
coloni'il history and bec3U: e it definitely indicated the 
bf'rinni/.*7 of V'll^-s'r- niodem hi;tOT"y, The ]"''i7 Report initiate 
M npw ^ra m Welr.a a-t'onal con- siousn^v^'s , an era finally 
culminating in att^.T.ptr to ^--stablirL W^'^lsh-^m^dium school,-" wh^r 
tn-^^ Welsh by '^^^i^ h'»d a] re^^dv devt-ioped r ^ rh-speaking 
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intelligentsia vigoroun enough to bepin to exert some effort 
m asserting Itself and it.q cultural righto. 

The 1P>^'^7 Rep'-^^, the Brad ^ in the wo^ds of Coupland^ 
"made the Welsh more conscious of their nationhood: i t stung 
Welsh nationalism awake " (19!7^:''i9S^ emphasi.. added). 

h. The 1870 Education Act 

togland built a national system of education in 1870« 
The ^^'70 Education Act, among other things, set up compulsory 
elementary schools in Wales and made English the sole medium 
of instruction in those schools (later on, Welsh was to be 
introduced as a subject, somewhat like French or Latin). 
English was the language of "getting on in the world"; Welsh 
was the language of the poor and the backward and was banned 
from school grounds. 

One of the devices that zealo* 3 oCuool masters employed 
to terrorize their monoglot Welsh charges into acquisition of 
Englii^h as the sole working language of the school was the 
*'Welsh Not." It was e piece of wood, suspended by a string 
around a child's neck, on which was written "Welsh iStick" or 
"Welsh Not." Any child caught speaking V/elsh by any other 
child or by the teacher had to wear this device around his 
neck; bp could not get rid of it until he caught another child 
speakinf:" Welsh. The last child to retain the "Welsh Not" 
around his neck was severely punished at the end of the day; 
sometiraer, all -^hildren who had been caught speaking Welsh that 
day, Tne luthor ha^ met many Welsh people ir Wales whose 
grandp'i rents uad been jmnisheti in school for ::peaking Welsh and who 
still shudder whenever this type of punishment is recalled by them, 
oome of these grandparents had refused tc pass on the '^Welsh Not" to 
other children, preferring to be the only ones to be punished for 
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speaking Welch. At time^^, the "Welsh Not" itn^lf w^s a henvy 
board rather than a light piece or wood, as Sir 0. M. Edwards , 
the famous Welsh writer, who was later on quite instrumental 
m reviving the Welrh language recalls about his childhood. 
The same device, it may be added, war. used in Prance in the 

9th century to punish sch ol children who spoke Breton, 
Gascon, or Provencal; there, it was called "lou Signum" or 
the "Sign", that is, the "sign of shame" (Holt, l97l:5?-35; 
Finhlock, 1972:^8, 67; Coupland, 19S't:^10). 

On the baris of the Education Act of 1870, Parliament 
establinhed a state-wide r.ystem of elementary schools in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland based on English as a 
medium of instruction. In Wales, as Saunders Lewis has 
pointed out, 

....It war the Blue Books which triumphed. Despite 
the anger and wrath they engendered, despite the 
fervent protest provoked by their dark picture of 
Welsh Nonconformity, strangely enough the whole of 
Wales, and Welsh Nonconfr>- Ity in particular, 
adopted all the policy and main .icommendations of 
the baleful report. The nation's leaders, both 
laymen and minister.'^, devoted their energies to 
the utmost to the establishment of a thoroughly 
Enpilish educational system in every part of Wales , 
ranging from primary school r to normal colleges 
md threp univercity college? with a University 
Charter crowning it all ( "Tyngyd yr Iaith"--"The 
Pate of the Lanpiiage," tho L.glir.h translation in 
A. H. .Toner: and C-. Thomar, i'^? : '1 1 , emphari- 
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With English, especially after 1870, being the route 

to academic and economic advancement, the Welsh language 

suffered. What Matthew Arnold — himself an admirer of Celts » 

who claimed a "'Celtic fibre* in the English spirit" (Coupland, 

195^:206) — had written in his official -report as an Inspector 

of Schools in came to pass after the 1870 Education Act, 

or almost did: 

It must always be the desire of a Government 
to render its dominions, as far as possible, 
homogeneous. ... Sooner or later, the difference 
of language between Wales and England will 
probably be eff aced. . . . ,an event which is 
socially and politically so desirable (cited 
in "Tyngyd yr laith," in A. R. Jones and 
G. Thomas, 1973:127). 

In 1885, a Welsh Language Society was established. 
The full title of the Society was "The Society for the 
Utilisation of the Welsh Language in Education for the 
Purpose of Serving a Better and hore Intelligent dedge 
of English." Through encouragement of the use of Welsh, the 
Society aimed at promotion of self-respect in the people of 
WaleG. Six years after it wan founded, the Society succeeded 
in introducing Welch as a sub.ject in schools. In Welsh, the 
Welr^h Language Society was called Cymdeithas yr laith Gymraeg ^ 
a title revived in 19^^^^, more than half a century after the 
l^^th century society had faded. 

Tn 1907, it w^o pf^rmitted to teach any school sub^iect 
in Welch. In ^3P7 ^ an H.M.S. 0. rpjport, entitlt^d Welsh in 
Kducation and Life < recommended use of Welsh especially in 

i / 1 
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the primary rchools. In the firr^t Wei rh--lv'Uif.n.jage .school 

opened in Aberyrt-^/tb. 

It took nlmort n centur^^ botwf^on thf Wi? ^''irliamentnry 
report on Educntio- m (the Hr-i;i ^ thr> '^Betrayal of the 

Blue Books") and the end of thr . econd World War for Wales not 
only to develop a mi ddl e-cl ar^r but also a Welrh-5^pf}Bkins^ 
intelligentsia capable of developing n well-articulated 
ideology for fighting- on behalf of thp language. After the 
passage of the 1870 compulsory education Act, the problem 
of Wales towards tho end of the nineteenth centary was th'it 
"without a Welsh educational system, without any legal or 
official status "or the language, there war no hope of 
assimilating the newcomers," the flood of English monoglots 
that began t3 arrive into 'Wales as a rorult of industrial ex- 
pansion (Cynog Davie- , ^97^-75:95). 

The Welsh-medium rchools, the Yspcolion Cymraeg; , the 
deliberate instrument for revived of the Welsh lan^juage are 
expanding in enrollment; more of them are being established. 
As some pro-Welsh, Welrh-rpr'ik inp^ , Welshmen, conversant v;ith 
the history of national movements that aimed, among other 
things, at language revival nave romarked, " If you believe it , 
it is no dream " — a reference to a popular saying by a Zionist 
leader concerning the revival of Hebrew ar a language of dniiy 
life and the successful politJcnl efforts of thr- Zionist 
Movement. 

(For a historically-nnchomd , wel i -reasoned, yet n 
bit diffuse argument concerning the place of the Welsh language 
in the life of Wales, in schools as well as other institutions, 

17'i 
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see the newly translated political platfomi of the Welsh 
Language Society, entitled "Cymdeithas yr laith: The Manifesto 
Translated," in Planet , 26-27:77-156, Winter 197^-75-) 

nSGOLION CYMRAEG" (WELSH-MEDIUM SCHOOLS) 

The first Welsh school ever to be established in this 
century was founded at Aberystwyth on September 25, 1939, less 
than four weeks after the start of the Second World War. 
Because Aberystwyth at the time overflowed with evacuees from 
Liverpool, the schuol authorities in Aberystwyth decided not 
to maintain a "stream" (special grouping) for Welsh-speaking 
children but to teach them through the medium of English. 
Thereupon, If an ab Owen Edwards, founder of the Welsh League 
of Youth (Urdd Gobaith Cymru) and crusader on behalf of the 
Welsh language, decided tc set up a primary school himself 
for his five-year-old son, Owen, and his son's classmates. 
The school started with seven children (Norah Isaac, 1972: 
84«88). 

The aim of the school was to "nurture citizenship. 
Christian living, and love for Beauty, and that on the founda- 
tion of the culture of Wales." From the start, music, drama, 
and the creative arts were emphasized (Isaac, 1972:92, 96). 
The school was fortunate to have had If an ab Owen Edwards, a 
versatile man, as patron and a-tive sponsor and Norah Isaac, 
a dedicated and n.ro:. capable teac^ ^r, ns headmistress. For 
the first time si:.ce the ^"^70 Education Act, Welshmen, in the 
person of the founder and staff of the "Aberystwyth Welsh 
School," as it came to br- called, could exercise full influence 
in nurturing their language and culture in a school setting. 
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The spirit of that school could be somewhat recaptured 
if it is remembered that Welshmen connected with that school 
saw in it a fulfillment of part of Kinp: Arthur's pledge: 



Their historic memory extended back to the eighteenth 
century ^ remembering and id^^ntifying with Twm o*r Nant who had 
fumed against the servility of Welshmen who would renounce 
their Welsh as they acquired English: 



It .should be remembered that it wis If an ab Owen # 
Edwards (later on, Sir Ifan) who, during his lifetime (189S-1970), 
more than anyone else helped change Welsh from "being mainly 
the language of a poor peasantry confined to cottage and • 
chapel, field and mart...*/lPo becomin£:7 -^Iso the free language 
of camp and playing field, festival and games, pilgrimage and 
-^ru.re, radio and television, and pducation" (Isaac, 1^'"''^:B). • 

That primary school taught three lang^^ages: Welsh, 
English, and French (Isaac, 1972:9^). More importantly, its 
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staff were f^-illy aware of it as an agency of cultural re- 
sreneration. They* being dedicated people, also believed that 
"the education given there was as all-embracing, of equal value, 
and as good as the best elsewhere" (Isaac, 1972:9^). 

The school was often bitterly criticized, called 
disdainfully "Ifan ap's School" (Isaac, 1972:9?). It was also 
pejoratively called by some of the local people of Aberystwyth 
the "Welsh Nat School," i.e., the Welsh Nationalists' School. 
In 1959, the feeling against Welsh nationalists still ran 
high especially among Anglicized Welshmen. Flaid Cymru then 
had acquired a somewhat notorious reputation because in 1956 
its founder, Saunders Lewis, and two of his colleagues had 
set fire to one of the buildings of the RAF Bombing School in 
the Ll^ peninsula as a protest against the arbitrary ex- ' 
propriation of Welsh land by the Government and the dislodgement 
of Welrh speakers from one of the most famous traditional 
strongholds of Welsh culture (see Saunders Levis's "Gaemarvon 
Court Speech" of October 15, 1956 in A. R. Jones and G. Thomas, 
^975:115^126; N. Thomas, 1975b: 55-5^; G. Evans, 197/^:^59^440). 
Some of the local organizations did not even want any of the 
staff members of the school to be invited to meet with them 
to explain the purposes of the school and would boycott a 
meeting if it was scheduled. 

Later on, as the school prospered in spite of opponition, 
it came to be known as the '*Snob School" because it was a 
private, fee-paying school, attended basically by the sons 
and daughters of professional people, middle-class people. 
Indeed, even now, although Welsh^-medium schools in Anglici^.ed 
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areas art- P'-irt f Lru* rtr.rf^ ^-vr^teFT. of ^^riu. Mlicn, they art^ CMlle : 
by fiome propl^^^ *\;nob Gcnool. !turp o^' tr:^^ prp-iomin^n Li " 

profeP5>ional clrtr:-^ t^\nt .^en-i.^ it^ chil'ir^-n to therii. 

kTier* cir thp '^w^^irh Cchool" ^t Aber v'rtw^'tn -a^' ori^irriilN 
intended for Welrh^-^jpe^ikex^^ , it aid ;uir:it rome cnil-ir^n wr.o w^^T' 
not fluent in Welph. Tb^ i mport^inco of thi^ >.criOoi was 1 ha" it 
established that Anp-lici?-. 'liL'iren coiT.d rspidly co:be 
proficiently bilmp-uql; it war. the prototyr-e for jimilar. r-^nool-^ 
(Leslie Joner^, ^Jnder />ecretar:/, Welah Office ^ Welsh Education 
Office, Cardiff, Circular No. 7:/?^, ^ Mar^^h ^onu ^ page i}. 

Tp^p iC)4Ai Education Ac ^:^ve p'tr^ntr in Ent;land ar^a 
Wales some ray in deciam^^ their childr^'n'r- .^ducatiun within the 
state system. As a 'erult, many pro-Wei Welsh parents teamed 
up with the nev/ly-f ormed National Arrociation of the Teachers of 
Wales ("Und(*b Cenedlaethol Athrawon Cymr^X,^ or ''CAC for short) 
to push ^or establishment of WpI:. schools in Ans^licir.ed areas. 
Th General Tecr^tary of HCAC hinr^S'df creaiteri with having 
been instrumental m mobil i rinp- parents :or that purpose, an 
effort tn^t finally culm i n-^t ed in th- f r tabl" . hnionx of the 
N^^:ional I'nion of Wels^ :*c-oolr' \ -u-^ ts' Associations. "This 
Union is today th^^ e^uidinf^ spirit of tb^^ movi^ment for the 
establishment and extension of the • ^^w Welsh Lk^haol?:^ r;o- 
ordinatinpc the work r.r iocil inr-jntr* a: soci^^^^ions and 
fuvmulatmp; policy for ta^ fulurr^ 0)i ^\ national scale and 
actinp; as a prersur*^^ rroup ^)^-on local Education Authoriti^' 
^jund Membrrr of ParUan:^nt" (C, Thomas, ^ • ^^>0) • 

In a belat^'d imf•nd^l^^nt to nistory, ^ symbolic p;e5tui^ 
to condoran what th'^ 'r^^V I arl i ^n^-'id ai-y r*:Porr on eaucatio- m 
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Wales had wrought, lU A. Butler, spewing in the Houee of 

ComiT>onr -a.-i ^'ini?ter of Education in 19^6, said: 

We have also had some courses initiated in 
the Welsh language. I regard ss obscurantist the 
attitude of the Comm-^ssion of Inquiry exactly a 
hundred years ago which went to Wales and took 
the view that to keep alive a knowledge of this 
beautiful tongue was tantamount to crippling 
Welsh initiative and penalising Welsh endeavour, 
I wish now, a hundred years later, to make 
amends for that nttitude" ( nansard , House of 
Commons, 19^6, v. 3c J, c. , quoted in 

Coupland, 195^^:195). 

The second Welsh-medium primary school to be established 
m Wales was at Llanelli in Carmarthenshire in 19^7* Soon, 
other Welsh-medium primary schools were set up in other counties. 
Currently, there are more than such rchools. 

In tne 19^0' s and 195-'^ the **go«- ahead" (i*e. , "go- 
getter*' type) Director of Education for Flintshire, Haydn 
Williams, "by force of personality and rcientific training," 
as some informants have asserted (i.e., he had a degree in 
pnginuer^'^ng , an asset among a litern --y-m i nded and literature- 
lovin'-^ population), established a nurrber cf Welsh-medium 
primary schools in Flintshire, a much Anglicir.eci border county 
in the northern part of Wales. In he established the 

first Welsh-mfjdium secondary; school in Wales in Rhyl, Flint- 
shire, called the Ysgol ^-lan Clwyd , to cater for the western 
part of the county (three years ago, the school moved to bt. 
Asaph, a roarby Jocation). Within the county, Rhyl was 
f^irthest away from England, thus had a lorge Welsh "catchment 
area," an attendance district ensuring the ready 



^^t^c'^jn-i ^^'^ ^^f.ool' in Am!-'-. 
1 r^ouii :.pr^ 'It i-n^ irnd'^ c:J r 'i^ th..^ juncture th-.^ 
Tcnool; t ha" une '/v ] n 'u 'i ^c^iium oi iiirt rue * : f'^r v:^ricu^ 

or '-^'lly "Wf^iri' .>MiG'_0_ " Th 1 r i r- in c^n tr-i L tirv^t.i on to 
I h^'' rrev'ii^nt rTin'- of -^■'^hool^ Aalof ^v^ r "^j ic*-_ ttip 1-^^7' 
hi u c ^- 1 : "^n Act, r - • r n rl i fK - m*^ci i c " col ' • ■ * ' ^"^ ^ OTnii r o : u 
>r'" tnore found-"^'"^ v-^^rr. tr.e ^-^xreption of t:.-- l\'iX"^'t ono 
Ab^^r-YF twytr. , af^/^-r .»orl d a^p 11* 

Wo"" ^i-m') : 1 u"; .-ch-.olr h'tv* f^'-c^d p lot rf ^^prositioi; 
Trc^i L'^C'il '_au ' t . Au'^r'^'Ori ^ Tin "jip;] ^^nd nsd X-^.l*^^^, ^n-r- 
3 u 'ill y ^ n 1 t f ' 1 ] '^'^ 1 - ri'ov * rvi m o f 1 1 o f f i c . i ^- * ^'^ o t m p LrV ^ 
of '^Ti il tOk*;*^^tfi'* MrMr''t" rcnor^l bo^j^d). Tn WnJ^-r^^ ]'•":: 
Tart;/ .lorri j na^'^^/ n '\y o! ] r c-^-'l -cro'^'^^jienr C'"^ -ni^'M 1 'iii^: 

n.i tnori t ] ' ; ' b'-' r^*'^r> -pM^-r r.ijrj 1 i y ip-^Mn^t iM"*^"i_^iot - np 

*\icr*'"* , : •r'''d'^ " - i i*- to * 'iV-t u 'wV'l rh^b<Q ^^ed t'VT"'-^ ''^'^ 

/ ^: t _L ' , C'''r*»'T/ toi-ni T.or d. ^ Ui-: t.or, 
- 'J i . * "1 • : -nil fft^r^^Mit or ♦^vr-n [ vi-^t i 1 * 'i.r-v 
:i3d^ 1 r*" T or'"_' , * • ri i •i'^ ^'');im:odn t i on i 'j'-^Hif r i v^^^" - 

-U'li ly -iVf \ v^'tf'-^ — ^^ifl'j fjn^^n^r* r^n^^ ^'t'^^^ -f 
.^rhoril ^.j ' nuv 'ill n*'^'"^*^^'^ ^ ^y :ip r;menr * ''lifV -^1 - 
r 1 d for th*^' tT^irif :jo-"d. of tr.»» <^^hil<i!rpn tc 1"'^: 
"chool ; ^'iri% '-*'n dn, 'n tho.--- ^'^'irly dnyr, ' t 



niip^rit t-.ike two or trre<^ v^^Cirr to perruodt? 
the Education Authorit;/ t^^ adopt the .^cnooD 
nri'i proof h^d alwivr^ to be given tnat th^ 
rchool wnr free of debt. The financial 
^a'-!rifi':p of the parents ha^^ therefore, te^^-n 
c on d c rabl e ♦ Vhen the Authority finality took 
tr. r school over^ it would bo accommodated in pc. 
oli empty school buildinp; or in empty classrooisft 
i.n riji exi sting: Gchrol > The arrangementr were f^r 
from ideal but the P'_irentF made no comrlaintr, 
however unpreporres^'3 ng* tne accommodation.^, 
''"r-^ vital thinr war to ^et the school ert'ihlirhed 
nnd accepted, 

Tne work of tne locnl Farentr * Pr^-'ocir^'^ on ih~ 
r f ini rhed when the Education Authcri ij takee 
over ti'eir rchool. They work in clore harmony 
wi"^.h the teaclier?' t:o provid e equipment that the 
Vutrhority d oe s not provid.e and they are respond: Ltd e 
for recrtaitine: new pupi] r for the nursery school 
iri for financing it, .^o V nX thf^ Welch primary 
'^chool may rrow to ^-it^^ compar^hle with the 
iO'^aJ Enplirh f^choolr. 

-A ' 3 r ch u o 1 Hi 2 r-^ t r f ■ c f W el Y:-w^ u iurr n p \ ma ry f c n col 
put it, *'"''':ri^ ^hurcf' v^^r t ri-"^-'^ n-^ c I -i^-^. roomr i^ tr^^dition-il 
>/ } e ; J ~.T'i ^rf' ' \ ' *^ i t c ^ ' r r t I M rT- ^ f - ^-.m •^^ o } ' t i on 
^ 1 -iurht ' . . . .t'a r ^cho^I r u i 1 -luir i^' ov^rcrowd^-i ; ^t ir 9n 
-r, n ^/r'-i r\ ^ ^ , ^'['rr^ v. {■}<^ ^:.'^>n^^i Au^_>j^-rj t pi-p nc^ v^ry h^lr- 
Til. Tr.^ "(.""r^-c : 1 1 ^ -^^^ ' ^: our '^nd t>-^- think ifce] '^L pf'hi:ol?^ 

: 0"^r ^-d:^ c f Wf^l ^ o- 'd ^ r'l " * : vc^n i •"'^lly ) » , , , Thu 

tnf' ■•.rif; : 1 1 '-r-^^ n:^ ^ rr^i: r-^r W'^1 - cnoolr* i"»o 

w*=^-!-^r". " ^i.oo] w : :*or - ?1 l ^jildinf- t':^ v^c^ted whe^J 
nr-w r '^r.-:"--^ I'J: 1 i^rp i ' I ■ ' ( ^ • :• '-.n^-- 1-^ > --mf^dlnn: rcnool 
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r(>~:,z*:v. Onn m^m^plr at the pood mture and dedication of the 
-^'A'T un^if V the! '.^^M f'-nll v +-ryinp' ci rcum?it-'^riCor. , but then 
-du-.v^tio'^' ir mor^ th^.n building, .and the overriding motivntion 
0^" fn^^ ptnff and -m-^tmtinp ruppo^-t oi" the parentr are the 
iiffer-no-- that m^jker a dJ fference* Alro^ unlike in .^erica, 
th*-": Te'ichpr in Wnler tiar rr'.--^ horit;;'/ and rerpect; he or Bhe does 
not r. jvp ro nerotiate and renegotiate his or h^r -^/I'^hority 
aaily wizh parents and pupji?. The te-jcher i r. left in peace 
+ o d hir worh. Th<^^ headmaster (usually called the "h^^ad" over 
th^^r^j ha:^, by Americqn rtandardc, what r^emf^. to be unquestioned 
^iri'l un- ieFtionoble authority; he she jb the kinp-pin of the 
whol^ pndeavor aiid the crucial factor in providing unity and 
coherenc^^ to educational enterprire which at heart 
^yrnbci: onlly one of refrener'- ' i on and rebirth of Waler. The 
teacno^, indeed, over there In loco parentis?, an extendi :)n 
,-.f ^r.c fair^ily, not in l oco baby-sit ter ; the headjnaster or 
r.e:.diTiir-t"^_r- rtill ^-nchn- (he ir literally a "head-teacher") ^ 
hnvjor r.o"^, v^t di rccr/^red the mystique of full ''administration" 
xhnt: for .:Or]ci._.^ American principalc ro-ni'^ to m*^^an divine sort 
r trl^n^ cvf^rl'^id with sr^ientific nirjji':,p;;eTnf^nt njid technocratic 
r-^t ■ on-il i t y, Tm^^ W^l Fh«r.edium rchool is rtill a pre- indu.^tri al 
lem^inb ^h'3 ^'t in it^^ coeval honr]^ nnd, mor:t oft^n, in its 
Thymic'":! f ^^'-^ i lit:i ^^r : ( C^n ^^xtenrion of kinrhip i^r^r into 
. cnoolin^ nt^ritionr, ree ;-^pinfil ^--r ' rtu.iy ::choenn^iUs^n , 
f-^:rir.'iny. in .^^iniler. 1'V7i| : ^o-''7'i.) 

Vol* h*-nedium recond-.^ry ^^cnoo]': , l^^inK. '-^'^wor than Lh^- 
pz'imnr:/ oner ^ t'^nd to bp bettor hoiared^ p**^*, RliyrifeJen I]chOv^] , 
nenr Pontvpridd, about twenty mil^f northwent of Cardiff. 0^.: 
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the other h mn Morp;an Uwyd ochool m 'Are^ham, in northe'': t 
Wal^^ , ir !^nu^ei l^ ohFoL-^te Army b-^rmcVp!, farilitif^r trv^t 
seem to bp cliraatic^lly uncuitnblc winter or Gummer. Morprar. 
Llwyd School .^:t^bijnhed in its prer^^nt location •9^''''^ 

but will move into a new building on ritf^ n'^7^-'-'^9'^6. It 
taker a certain kind of renunci ation~o.F* , to live by more 
tnan bread ^lone — to work unier -^hese ci rcumstancer , to practice 
-1 rort of Tanranic-m **^Meman" in a Welsh setting, to prefer 
community to "pettnnp; on," to meditate on Waler as part of the 
different p^rti cul -irinmr within humnn identity that are wishing 
to Furvive the crurhinp: ^cvana of computerized, post-colonial 
opprescion (cf. Meilr, : V-1Q ; I,. Thoin:K<., 1'^7^d:^-S). 

Was it Lovelace who ^^^ii, ":;>tone l^^^^ll^ do i.ot a prison 
r.-ikr^, Nor iron bars b c-r- //h- r. f^om*^.' to 5 cnool building?=-, 
hpqa-^v naturn^lv. i. m -v*^ of t^r b^'nold^T* nicht wahr"? 

It -:-hnuld he r "-x^:nb^~-r'-d th'i^" "cm^^ of -tnp ev^^cue^r, 
*:h^' Enrl.-i: crild-rrn w:.o hr-l '-^^n brournt tc Waief^ iurins" tnr^ 
.^:^rnd World Aar '-r : who f"'^o mdir'^-rt];/ ':'jnt ri but f^d to tp»'' 
^^rtab n .^hr^if^nt ^f th^^ f 1 r,' t a<-4 ^h~m<-^i i^ir --^-^hfjoL n Abery rlwyt , 
: ^.^mrplv- loqrn^-^ ^--l-h ^nd c:- ^ . nw^-u- ^ v ^-v -n th\y inj-- 
to ^--^nt^'n.n nr#- t.f^r 'A^th ^h^-ir a^ i . r. ^r-.-tpr^ f^mnl^e'- - 'I t>.''^ 

Welrhr. ^-r/ell-: '^"^ * r r r^-^- » - w:i^i, rriR'lirh c-ildron 
c^-'il i i" ic-" ■ ^ A ^ -■ ''n'^^u jK^" ' i^"^ ^' ''^'^'J ^ ' '-"'Vfri 

Knj?l : '^h cix'.'iV^i: ii' 1'^ vn W'-'ir:, -^rr:'- ! nr 1 i ^ h p^^nk in^^ ^*^lrna-'ri 
rei^oH'd, r^^-^ tr:r^:r «">wn ^?nil'ir-'n Vftnii 1 co ro» ?'^nc-, -"diriourn 
th'^ »''-rl;y -h-Tj.'-^fij u'-n r*-"! -olr d^'j r- 1 y M*^^v^ly on W^d ' r'--. r^'-K 1 n 
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Welsh-medium schools had actually to ''create" Welsh children 
out of English-spealciDK ones* At present, the overall rate 
of children from English-speaking homes who attend Welsh- 
medium schools is close to 80%. Welsh-medium schools are 
agencies for Welshification, for Gallicization, for Cymrypieiddio , 
in the same waj that American schools have been traditionally 
agencies for Americanization, and consciously co» 

There are essentially two kinds of schools in Wales: 
English--medium and Welsh-medium schools. English-medium schools 
are the predominant ones; they have been for more ohan a 
hundred years (since the Education Act of 1870) an agency for 
Anglicizing Welshmen, They are, paradoxically, found in many 
Welsh-speaking communities. All subjects in these schools 
are taught through the medium of English (';^ith the exception of 
Welsh when taught as a language). WelFh-medium schools, on the 
other hand, sre found, paradoxically enough, in the Anglicized 
area of Wales; they teach most subjects i.* the medium of Welsh, 
with the exception of physical science end Mathematics and 
Englisri when taught as a Isjiguage. In a fundamental sense, 
Welsn-medium school*^ are bilinprua l schools, stressing pro- 
ficiency in both Welsh and English; indeed, these schools would 
X)ever have been accepted cy Welsh parents if they had not 
demonstrated to everyone's c-' tisf action that the academic 
nchievpment of th^^ir stud*^ntr> was equal to, and in mnny 
instances superior rc, English-medium schools in '^3l^r. and 
even in England itself. 

It shoiild be stressed that Englir*h-.jedium schools cater 
to the needs of ':wo kinds of people: either We3 sh-rp^ ikin^ , 



mobility-oraented, rural or urbnn workinp'-cl a::^ , or Englinh-- 
nponkinp-, middJ.e or workine-^-clarr-^. On thf^ other nand, Welrh- 
medium Fchoolc predomin-^^itly perve u WelGh-spenking middle-class- 
parents and pupils who are alreadv m the middle-class but whore 
home lan^'uage is Welsh or wnose aspira-^ions are more Welsh than 
"British." Hence, the^^e schools have been dubbed by their 
detractors as the "snob" schools, i.e., enviably s^^^cessful 
schools^ because the ''best" people send thei^ children to th-.^m* 

It snould be c.dded that there i- a sub-variety of 
English-medium schools in Wale.^ tnat has wnat is known as a 
"Welsh strean," that is, a rchooi-within-a«school where some 
sub.iects are taught in Welsh for Welsh-speaking students who 
elect this preference. 

Currently (the latort statistic- are for 1^7^-7^01 
t^iere are in Wales G"^ Welsh-medium primary schools; G Welsn- 
raedium secondary schools; '"-^45 Knp-lish-med.um primary, and ^8 
secondary, schools wher^ one cr more subfjects other thrui Welsh 
;^ire taught throu^^-n the m^^dium of Welsh. l\\ temis of enrollment, 
there nre currently approxi n^ately pupils in W^lsh-meo iu>'n 

primary schools (lir-'^t six crrnder) ; approximately ^^,^'^'0 in 
Welsh-medium s^^ccndary scKols {I'iyi six prrades). In addi'^ion, 
there are appro imately 7"" ,0^^^"^ children who ott^n^^ [primary, 
•'"-'/V^r wno attend s^^condary, school' wroro W^lrhi i.^ to rcme 
^yiti'^ut medium of iristinjc^ion (on^ or mor^-^ rub;^ect ^ in additjon 
to Welsh being t.iught m Wplni). Of tbo approx : mr^t^.^ly ,nnO 
rriildr^r currently attending ' --'-hool': in Wales (not cour.tinf^ 
nurser-/ ^ criOAln)^ this r^-^nrr-r^^n^ - appro/J mntely ?.^^ overall 
exposure to Welsh a^^ r n^^-^dinrr, of _^i^truct on — a percent.age not 
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^ .BLE 6 

107^^04 VELC>H-MEDIUM PRIMARY & SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
ENROLLMENT PER NEW (POST-- APRIL, 197^) COUNTIES 



New Counties (& old 
constitiient ones) 



1. CLWYD 

(Denbighshire 
Flintshire) 

P. DYFED 

(Cardiff anshi re , 
Carmarthenshire , 
& Pembrokeshire) 

GWENT 

( Monmouth shire) 

4. GWTNEDD 
(Anglesey, 
Caernarvonshire , 
& Merionethshire) 

(Brecon.^hire , 
Montgomeryshire , 
^ Radnorshire) 

SOUTH GLAMORGAN 
(eastern part of 
old Glamorgan) 

7. MID^GLAMORGAl^ 
(central part of 
old Glamorgam) 

8. WEST GLAMORGAN 
fwe^^tern part of 
old vGlamorp;an^ 

TOTAU^ 



Welsh-Medium 
Primary Schools 

No. of 

S chools Pupils 



15 



9 



2,^?0 

120 



::io 



u r; '~' 



-8^ 



P,f>4S 



Wei sh- Medium 
Secondary Schools 

No. of 

Schools Pupils 



1^570 



166 



83^ 



87 s 



3,4i44 



jOU rc^' 



Wr^lrh Department, ^^e2 3h Joint Education Committee, 
Cardiff 



N ote : ( ^) The counties of Wales were regrouped into 8 (5 ond 
new divisions of Glamorgan) to form new enlarged 
counties as of April 1, 1974. Old Welsh place-^names 
were used for the new counties. 
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TABLE (continued) 

Note: (b) The enrollment ntatirticn nro there updated to 
April, ''^7^+. 

(c) A new Welrh-medium primary school h^d already 

been cchedulod to open in Oeptoinber, 197^ — Caerp-ybi 
in Gwynedd, starting with ^0 pupil?—- -as well ar 
a new Welr>h-mediura secondary one — Llanharri in 
nridgend, Mid-Glamorgan, starting with 90 pupils* 
Thus 'for September, 197^ ^ there would be 62 Welsh- 
medium primary, and 7 Welsh-medium secondary, schools. 



TABLE 7 

^Q7X-74: OVER^JL EXPOSURE TO A£ A MEDIUM OF 

INSTRUCTION ~ WELSH-MEDIUM CCHOuLS IN 
ANGLICIZED AREAS & ENGLISH'-MEDIUM 
SGKOOLr IN WELSH-SPEAKING AREAS 

Primary Schools Secondary Schools 

No. of No. of 

Fchools Pupils Schools P upils 

1, Welsh-medium 
schools in 

Anp:licized areas ^-^^ P,'^Vi5 f- 

Enplish-medium 
schools in Welrh- 
speaking areas 
(instances where one 
or more subjects m 
addicion to Welsh is 

tnught in Wel-h) 4H/i 7S,0C0* ^:^,S00^ 

Totals: '^n-. P-^ ,eA'^ '^^,9^4 



5. All schools in 
Wales (Welsh v 

English-medium) ^ ,^)hf ^-H , :^e9 "0^ ,06^^ 



: Estimator 

Note: (a) Re^ardinp^, tlv» tot-a of ^0^^ -xhools (^7 Wolsh-^med Lum 
-in Anglicized 'ir>oas and English-medium but with 

n provision for t'ir3Chinf2" one or more subjects \ 
Welsh be:.idos Welsh itrolf), the source is the Wel^^'h 
.Ic»int Education Committer. Hegardin^r; the total 
number of schools In Wales and their overall 
enrollment, the ^---ourco is Wales Year Book, l97^^-?^>i 

in; Nursery schoolr pr^'* omitted from this tabulation. 
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too high perhaps ^ but high enough for promoters of the Welsh 
lanfoiage to make th^ revivail. of Welsh as a medium of speech 
and thought possible, if not orobable. (See Tables 6 and 7 
for figures and for distribution per county.) 

It should be stressed that the aforementioned 22^^ 
overall exposure to Welsh (603 schools in relation to a total 
of ,^2^S in Wales; an enrollment of approximately 120^000 
pupils in these schools in relation to a total enrollment of 
approximately 512,000 pupils in all schools in Wales) represents 
potential overall exposure , not actual exposure , for not all 
pupils in the 556 primary and secondary schools — where more 
than one subject, in addition to Welsh, is taught in Welsh- 
elect to take the Welsh-medium school subjects. Put differently, 
whereas the 1971 Census h-^s shown that the overall percentage 
of Welsh speakers throughout Wales is approximately ?A% or 
one-fifth of the population, Welsh is ''the lanj^age of less 
than 20^ of the children now at school" (Cynog Davies, 197^:80, 
emphasis in the original). 

It is difficult to collect precise statistics in Wales 
on actual school enrollments in relation to Welsh^medium instruc- 
tion outside the fully Welsh-medium (or bilingual) schools in 
Anglicized areas. No one at the Welsh Education Office (part 
of the Welsh Office at Cardiff) or the D.E. S. (Department of 
Education ^nd Science, the home-base of "H.M.I. *s** or school 
inspectors, Cardiff) seems to have up-to-date statistics or 
comprehensive ones. That Welsh-medium education itself is 
rapidly changing in Wales, that in 197^ the 15 countieE of Wales 
representing "s? local education authorities were being 

if)() 
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reorganized into 8 new counties representing; 8 educational 
authorities (no one seemed to know where th^ records of the old 
education authorities were ^oinjz; to be housed nor tne names of 
the new persons in charge) , and that statistics are political 
matters (the original meaning of "statistics^ is numerical 
facts about affairs of state ) nay have contributed to the lack 
of readily available statistics pertaining to this issue* 
Besides, t^e intrepid compilation of statistics for ready 
dissemination seems to be an American "^hang-up" not a British 
one (in Britain, at least not publicly so, Tor the British 
Civil Service has an undyinp: reputation of always being ready 
and capable, its homework always done)! In America, as a 
French author has wittily remarked (Daninos, 19^7:156-165)1 
a sentence is never a sentence until there is a figure in it! 
For our efforts to gather relevant statistics — of the type 
so readily /available in the U.S. — so that specific rather 
than general information could be conveyed, see Tables 6 and 
7, 

To put Welsh-medium schools in Wales in a larger, nnd 

thus rtore meaningful, cor^^xt, one must see the whole of which 

they are a part: an interlocking sy^:tem or features of a 

system, of feeder r^chools and pupport units. Guch a rystpm 

consists of the following, each unit feeding into the other: 

1 , ^elsh Nursery Schools and Welsh Play-Groups fo r 
Pre-Schoolei\^ 

Welsh nursery rchools have :-'Ustained Welsh-medium 
primary schools all along. They ar^^ part of a definite pattern 
that the Welsh-medium school movement h^s assumed* 
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A handful of children between the ages of 
to 5 years is collected to form a nursery 
school in some convenient building and taught 
voluntarily by a retired woman teacher^ often 
for nothing. The school may meet two or even 
five mornings a week. As the children reach 
five years of age they enter a Welsh class in 
some local primary school under the auspices 
of the Education Authority on the understanding 
that this is the nucleus of a Welsh School, 
'rfhen this Welsh stream has grown large enough, 
it is housed in its own building as a separate 
Welsh school (C. Thomas, 1966:81). 

One should add that the "Welsh stream" is not "housed in its 

own building as a separate Welsh school" except after a long 

hassle, as many informants have asserted. Local Education 

Authorities are not well-disposed to encouraging establishment 

of Welsh-medium schools; in fact they tend to be quite opposed. 

According to a 1972 White Paper (i.e., a British 

Government report), entitled "Education: A framework for 

Expansion" and dated December 1972, Mrs. Margaret Thatcher, 

then Minister of Education ( current! y—l975"Shadow Prime 

Minister for the Conservative Party) declared that nursery 

school education would be provided for all children hopefully 

xn the next ten years, suggesting that in the meajntime all 

nursery education should be on a part-time basis so that twice 

the number of children could enjoy nursery facilities. As a 

result, for example, Councillor Pen Evaiis^ Chairman of the 

Swansea Education Authority, turned the two full-tirae nurpjery 

classes for Welsh-sT)e'aking children at Gwrabwrla School and 

Lonlas School into part-time ones, the morning ses^aon for 
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Welsh-speaking children; the afternoon one for English- 
speaking ones. Concerned parents, though emphasizing the 
importance of a full-time nursery in maintaining their children 
as Welsh-speakers against incessant bombardment from the mass 
media and other Anglicizing agencies, lost their fight to keep 
full-time nursery classes. Cwmbwrla School, a Welsh-medium 
primary school, had to admit an English-speaking nursery class; 
the Welsh nursery feeding Lonlas School was transferred to 
another school where the headmistress was known for her un- 
sympathetic attitude to Welsh speakers (Meithrin, Bwletin 
Mudiad Ysgolion Meithrin, Pasg 1973, page 8 — Meithrin , i.e., 
"Nursery," Bulletin of the Welsh Nursery School Movement, 
Easter 1973 issue, p. 8). The same story has been repeated in 
other places. 

It should be emphasized that the nursery school is not 
part of compulsory education in Britain. Compulsory education 
starts with age 5i "the primary school being from age 5-11 
(the infants school 5-7, the junior school 7-11), the secondary 
one from 11-18 (pupils can leave school at age 16). Thus some 
primary schools in Wales have nursery schools, others do not. 
Nursery school teachers are not even paid like regular teachers 
(i.e., according to the "Burnham Scale") < iut less. In 1975-7^, 
there were 50 nursery schools in Wales with a total enrollment 
of 1 ,255 children ( 197^-75- Wales Year Book , 197^:^3), but it is 
not known how many of these 50 nursery schools (i.e., nursery 
classes within primary schools) were Welsh-medium ones. One 

is inclined to say none, because in the context of a brief 

) 

* 
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reference to Welsh-medium schools, the 197^-75 Wales Year Book 
conveys the information that there are "about 160 Welsh nursery 
schools" (197^:46) but does not state their enrollment. Some DES 
(Dept. of Education and Science, London) statistics put the 
number of 1972 nurt -ry schools in Wales (197^:23) at 46, which 
means that some of the Welsh-medium nursery schools — if one is 
to believe the estimate of the 1974-7^ Wales Year Book— have 
not been counted, or that in the Year Book Welsh nursery schools 
have been confused with the Welsh nursery play-groups . 

Whereas nursery schools come under the education division 
of the Welsh Office, nursery play-groups coue under the division 
of social services of the Welsh Office. In 1 97 3~7^— more 
accurately in November of 1973 — ^-nere were 180 Welsh nursery 
play-groups established throughout Wales operating on a shoe- 
string budget of t5500 (approximately «13,750) to pay for the 
national organizer of playgroups and her office expenses. The 
City of Cardiff College of Education and the Teachers College 
at Bangor, North Wales, had at the time (1973-7^) begun to 
establish a new program for training teachers for nursery 
playgroups and for training nursery aides. Cardiff, for 
example, had only one Welsh-medium primary school but 7 Welsh 
nursery playgroups feeding into it" (^1/50/1975 Field Notes). 

Welsh nursery play-groups, as distinguished from Welsh 
nursery schools, are not part of any primary school but 
completely voluntary endeavors and completely run by parents. 
About a dozen children meet for two mornings a week for two 
hours each time — parents then would pay £5.00 (S7.50) a term. 
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or 50 pence (75 cents) a week; or for three mornings a week — 
in which case parents then pay ii6.00 (S15.OO) per term. Some 
nursery play-groups may even run for 4 or 5 mornings a week, 
5 hours each morning; the important thing is that these nursery 
play-groups are completely self-supporting, depending on a 
lot of voluntary effort. Parents team up, rent suitable 
accommodations if necessary, and organize the play-group. If 
necessary, they can borrow up to £50.00 ($75.00) from the 
national play-group organizer's office to get started! 

These Welsh nursery play-groups have been criticized 
as being essentially "raiddle-class. " And middle-class they 
are, foi* the money and effort expended, the sense of organiza- 
tion, the dedication, and the ready accessibility to and neces- 
sary contact with the world of professionals and academicians 
is all middle-class. Any one familiar with the world of 
voluntary associations in America — especially the civic, 
religious, or cultural variety, the kind that takes on ethnic 
flavor or even ethnic cultural nationalism, e.g., among the 
post-19^5 rising non-Anglo and non-Protestant groups — cannot 
but notice the striking similarity in the pattern of leadership 
and activities of middle-class Welsh matrons and their American 
counterparts ("middle-class" is used here in its pre-1970 
sense, i.e., without inflation, monetary or otherwise). 

In Welsh nursery play-groups, Anglicized English-speaking 
children learn Welsh. English-speaking parents are handed 
sheets with simple expressions of "Do's" and "Don't' s" in 
Welsh so they can practice some Welsh at home with their Welsh- 
learning children and reinforce their efforts! Usually, a 

er|c in 5 
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"coffee evening or morning" is arranged so that the Welsh- 
speaking parents in the group can help vrLth the correct Welsh 
pronunciation. Examples of "useful words, commands, and 
phrases" that English-speaking monoglot parents may learn are J 



Paid/Paidiwch 
Brysia/Brysiwch 
Ar unwaith! 
Beth sy'n bod? 
Paid chrio 
Da iawn 
Ardderchog 
Ble mae'r. ... 
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Don't (singular/plural) 
Hurry up (singular/plural) 
At once! 

What's the matter? 
Don't cry (singular) 
Very good 
Excellent 

Where is the ....? 

Wyt ti eisiau (Do you want—singular) . . . llaeth (milk) 

Ydych Chi eisiau (Do you want— plural). . .mynd ar y 
siglon (to go on the swing) 

And so forth. 

Parents active in the Welsh nursery play-group movement 
are hoping that the Welsh nursery play-groups may soon become 
part of the local educational authorities' program. 
2. Welsh-Medium Primary Schools (where English is taught as a 
second language); and 

5. Welsh-Medium Secondary Schools — which we have so far 
discussed in some detail but which will also hr discussed at 
length later on in this chapter. 
Welsh-Medium Higrher Education 

At present, this ronrists of only some courses taught 
in Welsh (with the exception of Welrh itself) at two of the 
constituent colleges of the University of Wales and at two 

inn 
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colleges of education: 

(a) At Bangor, some of the courses taught in Welsh are 
sociology, philosophy, Hebrew and Greek for 
Divinity students, and theology^ 

(b) At Aberystwyth, all courses in education are 
taught through Welsh. 

(c) At Trinity Teacher Training College, Carmarthen, 
and Bangor Normal College — courses in education, 
literature, and drama are taught in Welsh. 

Ttius esf^entially only some education, social science, 
and divinity courses are taught in Welsh, but nothing else. 
Currently, there is an attempt to establish a full Welsh-medium 
college or at least to have cne of the University Colleges — 
e.g., at Aberystwyth — designated as the Welsh-medium college 
for the University of Wales. (See N. Thomas, 1971:?0-21; also 
"A Memorandum on a Welsh-Medium College in the University 
Sector," prepared by the "Working Party Elected by the Aberyst- 
wyth Conference of Welsh National Organisations Held on 24 
November 1975 i" and submitted to the Council of the University 
of Wales on 15 March 197^1 Mimeo. , text in Welsh and English, 
March ^97^.) 

In essence, the two ends of the above four-point 
continuum are still unclear and unsystematic: Welsh-medium 
nurseries and play-groups and Welsh-mertium higher education* 
This restr'icts Welsh-medium education mainly to the primary and 
secondary level. 

In addition, there are support units and research 
projects which are aiding Welsh cultural resurgence and 

,1!)7 
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supplying Welsh-medium schools with materials and expertise. 
They are : 

(a) Welsh Reading Books Scheme (''scheme" in the British rather 
than the American sense!) of the Welsh Joint Education Committee, 
Cardiff. 

(b) Welsh National Language Unit, Treforest, Pontypridd, 
Mid-Glamorgan. 

(c) Bilingual Education Project, Gartholwg Church Village, 
Pontypridd, Mid- Glamorgan. 

(d) Welsh language Research Unit of the University of Wales, 
Cardiff. 

(e) English and Welsh History Project, Glamorgan College of 
Education, Barry, Glamorgan. 

(f) Welsh Dialects Research Project, Welsh Folk Museum, St. 
Pagan's, Cardiff. 

(g) Education Projects, Welsh National Museum, Cardiff. 

(h) Welsh National Library, Aberystwyth. 

(i) Salisbury Welsh Library, Cardiff. 

We will discuss only some of these. 
(A) Welsh Reading Books Scheme of the Welsh Joint Education 
Committee 

The Welsh Joipt Education Committee (W.J.E.C.) is an 
association of all local education authorities in Wales, 
established in 19^8 in accordance with the provisions of the 
1944 Education Act which a] lowed such authorities to combine 
for the purpose of carrying out mutually beneficial functions 
with respect to education^ The W.J.E.C* is a pressure group, 
has a lot of clout, has money to spend on education, and is 
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highly interested in bilingxial education. It has sponsored^ 
for example, establishment of the Welsh National Language Unit 
(see below) at Tref crest, Pontypridd, Mid-Glamorgan, for the 
purpose of developing materials for use in Welsh-medium schools. 
It encourap-es adults to learn Welsh as a second language (its 
19?2 directory for that purpose lists 204 schools, colleges, 
and adult education centers where evening courses are offered). 
The W.J. E.G. has a permanent secretary and staff ,^ works largely 
through standing committees in coordinating the activities of 
Welsh education authorities, and is located in Cardiff (see 
W.J. E.G., The Joint Hommittee Comes of AF:e: 13^8-1969 . 1969). 
The Welsh Language and Culture Standing Committee, for example, 
has a right to make recommendations concerning policy with 
regard to whether Welsh is to be compulsory or optional in 
various types of schools in different parts of Wales, whether 
for example English-speaking parents who are newcomers to a 
Welsh-speaking community can "opt out" when it comes to Welsh 
classes for their children or are to be encouraged from the 
start to "opt in*' and not object, and no forth. 

The Welsh Joint Education Committee represents a 
pooling: of resources among the various local education authori- 
ties in Wales. Part of the power of the W.J.E.C. lies in the 
fact that whereas England has 26 examining boards — 7 for the 
G.C.E. (General Certificate of Education), "A" level and "0" 
level; 15 for the C.S.E. (Certificate of Secondary Education), 
a certificate lower than the level; and 6 for technical 
institutions — Wales has only one for the three functions, the 
W.J.E.C. ( 1974-73 Wales Year Book , 197^:^8). This means that 
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the W. J.E.C. is in charge not only of exams but also of syllabi 
for the various options of study. (For an interesting petition 
for introduction of Anglo-Welsh literature in the English 
syllabus — apparently English-speaking Welsh children are given 
literary works only of English, never Welsh, provenance — see 
the December, 1975 issue of the UCAC Bulletin .) 

The Welsh Books Scheme of the Welsh Joint Education 
Committee, established in 1%6, has a twofold purpose: (a) to 
develop general readers for use by pupils whose first or second 
language is Welsh, readers for pupils up to age' 18; and (b) to 
develop textbooks in Welsh for use primarily in Welsh-medium 
secondary schools. Already by 1975-7'^ i the Welsh Books Scheme 
has produced (a) over ^00 general readers for ages 4-18, and 
(b) over '^O textbooks on geography, craftwork, religious 
education, cookery (what American?? call, in their genteel- 
Gothic way, "domestic science"), science books (e.g. < a Welsh 
edition of Heinemann's science- for- the-school series), books on 
Welsh itself as a language, and—something those in charge of 
the Welsh Books Scheme are extremely proud of, and .iustifiably 
so— a book on shorthand in Welsh. They practically had to 
create a shorthand based on Pitman's shorthand course, a book, 
called Llaw-Fer yn Gymraeg , which Pitman has subsequently pub- 
lished, and which has done very well commercially. A geography 
book (yes, they still do teach "geography" in Britain— not 
always the advanced American-type mish-mash known as "social, 
studies"), an oriP:inal work produced by this Scheme, is among 
the very best published in Britain; it is Yr Ynysoe dd Prydeinig 
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("the British Isles") by D.J.O. Williams. 

One of the most remarkable achievements of the Welsh 
Books Scheme is the series of children's stories adapted (not 
merely translated) from books published in various countries: 
Holland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, France, China, Poland, Germany, 
and other countries. The rule of the W.J. E.G. is to make sure 
there is no political ideology imparted with children's stories, 
that the W.J.E.C. itself does not "in any shape or form spread 
any political ideology" (^/^/V^ Field Notes). J. Elwyn Jones, 
for example, has done two Welsh editions of stories from Polish, 
one called The Carnival by Gerhardt Hauptmann, and one called 
simply Stories from Polish , now published by Y Bala publishers. 
The Welsh Joint Education Committee is a member of the Inter- 
nation^ Institute for Children's Literature and Reading 
Research {Puhrmannsgasse 18-a, A-1080, Vienna, Austria), which 
publishes a journal in English ( Bookbird ) and through which 
the W.J.E.C. keeps in touch with what is internationally 
developed in this area. Welsh educators (indeed, not only 
educators but academicians in Britain in general) seem so 
naturally and unself-consciously internationally-minded that 
their "parallel numbers" in America (to use a favorite term 
of the historian Richard Koebner) seem so parochial and ir- . 
revocably limited in comp?^rison. Wales is a small country 
reaching out to many countries rather than building a cultural 
wall around itself. 

Another splendid achievement of the Welsh Books Scheme 
is publication of an encyclopedia in Welsh for children between 
the ages of 11 and 14. The encyclopedia is called Chwilota^ 

erIc '-"^ 
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which mean53 "searching" or "researching," and is projected to 
be in 6 volumes (one volume to be published per year), the first 
volume 01 which has already appeared (covering "Abacus" to 
"Cannwyll," the latter meaning "candle," but a far cry from 
"Lamp, Book, and Candle," the movie of Kim Novak). "Cyfrol 1" 
(Volume 1) is attrrctively printed; it is published by the 
University of Wales Press, Cardiff, and costs i2.75 ($6.85 
approximately). When finished, the set of 6 volumes will cost 
less than £20.00 (less than $50.00). 

The encyclopedia is an original work. As an informant 
put it, "It is the first time ever there was an encyclopedia 
in Wales written for the children from a Welsh poi nt of view" 
(5/50/74 Field Notes). It is, of course, a marvellous service 
for the language— part of the dedicated effort that pro-Welsh 
Welshmen carry on calmly but surely on behalf of the language. 

An Editorial Board of Specialties, lecturers at the 
University and others, drew up a draft of a sample encyclopedia. 
They prepared a list of topics to be discussed, presenting them 
in alphabetical order. The list went before the Board of the 
W.J.E.C. , which approved and recommended some changes. Among 
those on the Editorial Board are D. Gwyn Jones and Boswell 
Taylor, well-known in academic circles in Wales. 

Through the Welsh Books Scheme, the W.J.E.C. sponsors 
the publication of what it considers is required by the 
schools; in other words, it publishes materials to be used. 
The W.J.E.C. ha.s a "Needn Panel'' corapo.^ed of teachers, school 
organizers, and officers (deputy directors of education) 
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regarding the reading interests of children of various age- 
groups. "The librarians of V/ales are unionized. Therefore, 
there are librarians responsible for children's books, so they 
are also asked for their advice" (5/"^/?^ Field Notes, W.J. E.G. 
informant). 

With regard to children's readers, the W.J. E.G. publishes 
books geared to the following age groups: 5-7, 7"9, 9-1^^1 
11-15, and 15-I8. Manuscripts for consideration of the Edi- 
torial Panel are received as a result of annual Welsh books 
competition arranged by the local education authorities or 
by the W.J.E. Gv itself or as commissioned works. Welsh lengyxage 
textbooks are published for three kinds of pupils: those for 
whom Welsh is either a first language or a second language, 
and for slow readers. Manuscripts are either commissioned, 
volunteered by individual authors, or are Welsh editions of 
textbooks already published in English. 

The initial publisher who undertakes to issue the first 
edition of a book does not lose money; he is guaranteed the 
sale of 1.^0, 1600, or ?000 copies (depending on the type of 
book), which pays for the initial cost of publication. It is 
up to the publisher to issue a second edition. Without such 
definite sponsorship, without such assurance of guaranteed 
minimum sales in a limited market, not many books for children 
would have been published in Welch. The Welsh Joint Education 
Gommittee spends close to i.160,000 ($400,000) a year on the 
guaranteed sales; when the Welsh Books Scheme got started in 
1966, such budget was i?7,000 (S67,500). 
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Once a year, the Welsh Joint Education Committee 

publishes a list of books for the benefit of the schools, 

called Llyfrau Cymraep; i Blant ("Wel^h Books in Print"^) , so 

that schools would know what is available. Obviously, such 

support service — the Welsh Books Scheme-~is crucial to the 

success of Welsh-medium schools in Wales. 

(B) Welsh National Language Unit^ Treforest^ Pontypridd , 
Mid-Glamorgan 

The Welsh National Language Unit was established by the 
Welsh Joint Education Committee in 1968 for the express purpose 
of developing printed materials and audio-visual approaches 
for teaching Welsh as a secoi^d language to Welsh children who 
are raonoglot English-speakers. It should be remembered that 
currently there is an inadequate supply of Welsh-speaking 
children who come to school already fluent in Welsh, hence for 
school purposes, Welsh children have to be created ; indeed, 
constantly recreated annually until such time as more homes 
begin producing them generationally and in abundance. Welsh- 
speaking children have to be created in Wales in as much r.s 
Hebrew-speaking children have to be created in Israel from 
among recent immigrants whose forefathers had spent centuries 
speaking the languages of the Goyim. And in the same way that 
classical Hebrew has had to be twisted and stretched in order 
to be made into a language suitable for the requirements of 
everyday life in the twentieth century— ^at times, for example, 
becoming mere translation ^^of German constrnacts ( Zeit , the 
Genran for "time," becomes Zeitung, the German for "newspaper**; 
in the same way in%nodern Hebrew has Ett been made invo Etton)- 
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so has classical Welsh had to be pulled and bent in order to 
be standardised for modern purposes. The same would occur if 
Highlanders in Scotland seriously decided to revive Gaelic 
southwards till Hadrian's Wall. But, of course ("mais oui" in 
French , as you know), whereas Hebrew is an official language 
in Israel, Welsh or Scottish Gaelic is not one in Wal<^" Scot- 
land, and that moct oft^n makes a big difference. 

One of the toughest problems the Welsh National Language 
UniNj: had to face in developing new materials and vocabularies 
was the gul^ — indeed, the wide chasm — between a literary arcnaic 
language, the kind a few scholars would master after much hard 
toil and steadfast concentration, and the colloquial language 
spoken by ordinary folks in North and Soula Wales, Like ancient 
languages with a long literary tradition, languages that had 
standards of excellence tied to a holy book or translation of 
a holy book, or languages used for a long time in the administra 
tion of lands untouched by the industrial revolution — e.g., 
Chinese, Arabic, Persian, and pre-l9l8 Ottoman Turkish — Welsh 
has di£lossia, that ir, two forms of the came language existing 
side by side, one used by the educated class for literary pur- 
poses, the other used by the common people for daily communica- 
tion. If English, for example, were to have dlglossia, then 
its only acceptable written form would be something similar to 
Chaucerian English, to the syntax and vocabulary of the 
Canterbury Tales ^ and its everyday spoken form would be the 
more or less standard one taught by the schools. Languages 
having diglossia usually evolve a middle-range version ^ one 
that uses a more simplified grammar coupled with more modem 
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vocabular^^ e*g. ^ "Newspaper Arabic/' something halfway between 
the Koranic-type classical Arabic used by heavy-weight scholars 
and th spoken Arabic used by the masses. Historically ^ the 
guardians of i-terary language ^ an almost sacred or near- 

sacred tongue, have been the upper classes and the Mandarin 
civil-5?ervice stratum — in China and in Moslem countries. To 
have been in command of the literary or classical version of a 
language would have meant that person was an upper , a near- 
upper, or at best not a commoner down- and- outer — much as those 
with an Oxonian accent, BBC accent, or Harvard accent used to 
feel prior to 19^5, that is, prior to the democratization and 
levelling out of U-C speech at these places. In other words $ 
language is an index of social class or of social pretensions, 
a matter of vested interests. 

Diglossia itself can be a source of creativity within 
a given language once the two versions of the language begin 
to be bridged. Then, and only then, would the language as a 
whole acquire different levels of meaning and a range of 
nuances not otherwise available in any one version. Historically, 
this has happened in English itself. English, it can be said, 
consists to this day of two warring elements, which is part of 
its creativity: Latin, a cerebral element, the traditional 
language of clerics, and Anglo-Saxon, the language of farmers 
and fishermen. The former is formalistic; the latter earthy — 
consider, for example, the difference between the Latin element, 
"cordial reception,*' and the Anglo-Saxon one, "hearty welcome"! 
In English, however, the two elements of the historical 
diglossia are fused^ not kept apart as in pre-industrial 
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or aiicient, but still spoken, languages. 

In overhauling: a pre-industri al language for modem 
use (i.e., a language not historically associated with in- 
dustrialization, a non-Western European language, a language 
with an agrarian tradition), some nations, such as Turkey, 
have deliberarely outlawed or proscribed what used to be the 
classical, formalistic, written version of the language. No 
graduate of a Turkish secondary school or university under- 
stands the Turkish written before 1918, the Ottoman Turkish or 

r 

Osmanljja, the predominant syntax and vocabulary of which was 
heavily Persian and Arabic, the language used for administering 
the Turkish Empire for ^00 years (1512-1918), the language— 
and this is the rub — in which the founding fathers of modern 
Turkey wrote their treatises on modem Turkish nationalism! 
Of course, he can read lhat in translation — in translation into 
modern Turkish, that is, partly into what used to be referred 
to prior to 1918 as crude or peasant Turkish, or Kaba Turkche . 
In the same way, Jeremiah's Hebrew is not, on a day-by-day 
basis, a usable or a readily accessible language to Israeli- 
bom Jews, although it may be readily accessible to scholars. 
(On some of these issues, see Ferguson, 1968; Gallagher, 
197I; Blanc, 1968; Fishman, et al . , 1968.) 

Because Welsh has been a persecuted language, like a 
prophet losing honor in his own country, and because the Morgan 
Bible, the 1588 Welsh translation of the Bible, has set up such 
a high standard of elegant and eloquent Welsh — much like the 
1611 King James version of the Bible in English — some Welsh 
scholars have exhibited a tendency well-known among speakers of 
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sacred tongues, a tendency that can be termed deification of 
the lanp:uage. In its extreme form, rather than various 
attenuated ones, this tendency represents a phobia against 
making any mistake in grammar or syntax (when the grammar or 
syntax of the classical form itself is so intricate and complex 
to start with), a quest for purity of expression, a zeal for 
maintenance of the sanctity of the language at all costs (in a 
sense, this is a "virginal" view of the language, where 
linguistic virginity is kept up at a price). When a panel of 
experts, for example, was t:et up by the Welsh Joint Education 
Committee to advise the newly-formed Welsh National Language 
Unit, some of the purists on the panel wanted, as an objective, 
the "restoration of the Biblical language, not the promotion 
of the living language. They talked about Modem Welsh being 
corrupted. They said they'd rather face the demise of the 
language rather than having it corrupted" (5/50/V^ Field 
Notes) . 

Prom the start, the Welsh Nptional Language Unit faced a 
battle over written vs. spoken language, a battle over language 
"purity." There are very few people in Wales, as several in- 
formants have asserted, who can write classical Welsh accurately. 
••People admire the quality of written Welsh, but there are so 
many rules to apply in writing Welsh that you have to be 
constantly alert to remember them. Mastering all the mechanics 
of writing Welsh is a never-ending pursuit. Honours graduates 
in Welsh can't write Welsh correctly; even people with high 
academic qualifications can't write it correctly. .. .There is 
reliance on memorization of rather abstract rules rather than on 
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speech habits. .There are a couple of dozen rules governing 
the mutations alone... .Teachers had their self-confidence 
undermined because they did not know classical Welsh well.... 
You can still hear the complaint, 'But I don't speak proper 
Welsh* "(5/50/7^ Field Notes). 

As a writer on the modernization of Welsh has put it, 

Obviously, the Welsh taught by the teacher must 
be the living language, and not a stilted^ archaic , 
literary language . .. .The only accepted forms of Welsh 
were the literary ones and these were palpably 
unsuitable for oral work in language. At the same 
time no one dared to venture to use colloquial forms 
in the absence of ^any accepted forms sanctioned by 
authority wherever that authority might lie.... The 
predominant cause for the failure to develop a 
tradition of successful oral work in the past was 
the absence of an accepted colloquial form of 
Welsh" (E. Evans, 1972:90-91, emphasis added). 

In other words, what was available for the Welsh 

National Language Unit, a research unit, to draw upon when it 

was first established in 1968 was the "language of elites and 

super-elites, the monopoly of a Bardic group — classical 

Welsh" (5/50/V^ Field Notes). Against Cymraeg: lawn (Proper 

Welsh) and Cymraep: Cywir (Correct Welsh), the Language Unit 

had to devise something called Cymrae^ Byw (Living Welsh), a 

usable daily language, a languaj^e for speech, a standardized 

oral form. Such problems are not unknown in movements to 

modernize and standardize languages, e.g., in the case of 

Norwegian, Irish, Modem Turkish, Modem Hebrew, let alone 

Esperanto. The series, Cymrae^ By w (Living Welsh) produced by 

the Language Unit deals with the grammar and syntax of 
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Welsh ^ rather than with vocabulary. 
When an emphasis on living language rather than 
classical poetry or literature was adopted, the problem was 
what to choose from among various dialects in Welsh. Members 
of the Language Unit selected in an ad hoc fashion elements from 
various dialects as a basis for an ad hoc assessment^ e.g., to 
find out which were, for example, nearest the written Welsh, 
which came close to literary forms, which were of more than 
local circulation. In this case, the more "corrupt" form, that 
is, the one of more general application, was selected. In and 
of itself, being nearest the literary language was the least 
important criterion for selection; what counted was overall 
currency. What was perhaps the most important criterion was 
the uniform development of a given form in various dialects. 
A third criterion for selection was the availability of a 
form, out of the many available, that gave the leamrf access 
to the language, that was simple and clear* 

Pjij attempt to base oral teaching not on spoken Welsh 
but on the literary language was initially fraught with dif- 
ficulties and ultimately doomed to failure. The Welsh of the 
Medieval bards was, an several informants have asserted, 
archaic even in the Middle Ages. Besides, as some informants 
have said, children from Welsh-speaking homes, in learning 
literary Welsh with a view to trying it in speech, often found 
it grotesque and a subject for amusement and peering. Wore 
importantly, the followinp; differpncon between classical 
Welsh and spoken Welsh could lead to conJXisiop if the classical 
was to be adopted for everyday speech: 
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(a) What is the present tense in classical Welsh is 
t*he future tense in spoken Welsh. 

(b) In written Welsh, the verb is negated with a 
pre-verbal negative element, whereas in spoken Welsh, 
the verb is negated with a post-verbal negative element. 
Classical Welsh is extremely intricate and places great 
emphasis on what some modem Welshmen tend to call 
"rather minor considerations of exactness." A child 
from a Welsh- speaking home in trying to speak or even 
read literary Welsh would get, because of the difference 
in negation, "entirely false speech rhythms ^ speaking 
Welsh with a strange intonation. ... a great reason for 
failure, ....it is teaching the wrong language" 

Field Notes). 

(c) To simplify the issue of mild mutations for the 
beginning Welsh- speaker, it is necessary to start him 
on sentences beginning with a definite noun so that it 
would be unmutated. "Cadair" (chair) if mutated 
becomes, for example, "gadair"; "cath" (cat) becomes 
"chath," but with "Mae'r" (is) before "gadair," 
"gadair" stays "gadair," a definite, unshaky form for 
the beginning learner to acquire, something solid to 
sit on, e.g., "Mae'r gadair ar y llawr" (the chair is 
on the floor). 

Whereas a good teacher can teach Welsh with or without 
audio-visual aids, the effect of those is that they compel 
language researchers to look at language in a real-life 
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situation rather than a classroom situation. The Welsh National 

Language Unit has, among other things, developed audio-visual 

approaches for teaching Welsh to primary school children, 

children of age 7 upwards. Whereas traditional teaching methods 

have focused on the f ather-mother-and-children sort of 

traditicnal unit, people at language Unit have focused on 

situations where children can speak with other children, with 

each other — situatioris not overwhelmed from the start with 

adult presence. As a perceptive language r^earcher put it. 

Children use a kind of language among themselves 
that textbooks don^t regard as proper* No child meeting 
his pal on the street would say "Good Morning" — 
it is an adult greeting. Therefore, you need more 
informal things as •'Hello" or "Cheerio." ... .Then you 
see how children swear^ — not "1*11 hit you" but "I^ll 
bash you" (laughter). Therefore, it is very important 
to give children the language that would p:ive them 
the psychological relief they need * It is really 
important to introduce a very mild form of abuse 
rather than swearing.. • .But Welsh teachers and 
speakers are products of narrow-minded homes and 
won't stand for children learning "Jes^us Christ," 
"Fire of Hell," and "Go to hell" —in Wel<sh background, 
these are very strong swear words.... That •s the kind 
of language, in perhaps milder form, that is real 
and necessary, so children would speak with one 
another as children^ and not as miniature adults . 

It is easier to deal with adults* No one would 
.-justify teaching abusive English in school (laughter) 
....There is a need to give violent expressions 
occasionally— if children can't say it in Welsh ^ they 
will say it in English .... Much of the language of 
children is jeering, mocking, leg-pulling, expressing 
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anger, coaxing. •••A teacher to be a successful 
language teacher must be able to act out various 
roles, so he can pull their leg and have his leg 
pulled too. He must be able to kid children, to 
make fun of them, and to take it from them. But 
many teachers would find this very difficult in 
a school situation — it is perhaps part of the 
personality problems of the teacher as teacher (said 
matter-of-factly and without condemnation). .. .But 
schools and teachers have to equip children to deal 
with a variety of situations and a variety of roles. 
The 12-14 children nowadays are verging on adult- 
hood; therefore, more abuse and teasing should be 
included in books on the spoken language (5/30/7^ 
Field Notes). 

For teaching spoken Welsh in the primary school, the 
Welsh National Language Unit has developed a series called 
"Llafar a ULun" (Voice and Picture), that is, audio-visual 
aids not to introduce but to illustrate what the teacher has 
already introduced. For example, the Language Unit has 
taken an already existing textbook, Siarad Cymraeg (Speak 
Welsh), which is focused on situations and dialogues developed 
from the sttvndpoint of children, and produced 40 tapes on 
themes associated with that textbook. The Language Unit has 
also developed Teachers' Manuals for use with the "Llafar a 
Llun*^ series. 

In addition, the Language Unit has developed textbooks 
for adults, textbooks that were easier to do because no such 
sensitivity, as in the case of children, was involved. The 
Language Unit also has a teachei^training course— material r 
for training teachers in the field. For example, two teachers 
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from the Language Unit put on a demonstration for two 
comprehensive (secondary) schools and help teachers in their 
classrooms. They spend 10-12 weeks in one area and move on 
to the next, thus each area in turn gets serviced. "There is 
more support for appointment of advisory teachers," as an 
informant asserted. "It's a great thing psychologically- 
showing success to teachers in various areas. If you can 
demonstrate a successful approach in their own area, then you 
have removed most of the objection" (5/50/7^ Field Notes). 

Obviously, the Welsh National Language Unit_is an 
important element in introducing Welsh as a second language, 
increasing the number of Welsh-speaking children, in creating 
Welsh pupils for Welsh-medium schools. 

(C) Bilingual Education Pro.iect. Gartholwg Church Village, 
Pontypridd. Mid- Glamorgan 

In 1967, two important reports on primary education 
were issued— one for England, known as the Plowden Report; the 
other for Wales, known as the Gittins Report. The Gittins 
Report recommended that Welsh be introduced as a second language 
as early in the school-life of English-speaking Welsh children 
as possible and that "Bilingual Schools" be set up, that is, 
primary schools where Welsh is introduced from the nuraery 
stage upwards so that by the o^nior stage level (ages 7-1^) 
Welsh could be used as a medium of instruction for some sub- 
jects. The Gittins Report was sponsored by the "Central 
Advisory Council for Education (Wales)," an arm of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science. 

Perhaps the flavor of the Gittins Report, and the 
background for the aforementioned recommendation, could be 
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captured in the following statements, taken from section 11.5 
of the Report, a section entitled "Language, Culture, and 
Community": 

The Welsh language is still a vital element 
in the particular identity of Wales, in spite of 
its retreat in the face of mass-communications 
and vast economic and social changes. . ..The Welsh 
language gives Wales its unique status, without 
which it would be but another province of the 
British Isles . ... 

Since i": is the Welsh language which in 
large measure gives Wales its own peculiar 
identity and carries an important part of its 
historical tradition, it has a claim on the 
loyalty of those who claim to be Welsh. We 
have the right to be what we are and the 
responsibility of ensuring that we hand down 
what has been riven to us (Gittins Report, 196?: 
212-213, empharis added). 

Charles Gittins (a professor at Swansea) himself, prior 
to his death, set up the Bilingual Education Project to be a 
seven-year project, with a duration from September, 1%8 
through March, 1975 (the Prooect was launched in January , 1969)- 
The Project is sponsored by the Schools Council Conmittee for 
Wales, part of an arsociation of local education authorities in 
both England and Wales, which is supported by the Government 
and interested in research activities. The grant is uade to 
the Glamorgan Education Committee. 

The Project consists of a pilot study (first two years) 
and a research and demonstration stage (last 5 years). For 
the pilot study, the budget was if25,000.00; for the later 
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stage, 1,107 ,000,00, that is, about S330, 000,00 for 7 years, 
which is a fraction of what the RScD (Research and Development) 
and "dissemination"-type projects are funded with in the U.S., 
or at least used to be funded with prior to the Age of Nixon 
(1970). 

"In both Israel and Wales," as an informant has 
asserted, "children are not educated in the language of their 
parents" (5/27/7^ Field Notes), which he meant that the 
oboective of Hebrew-medium schools in Israel has been to 
Israelize or Zionize children of new immigrants; that of 
Welsh-medium schools, to Welshify them. In a sqnse, the central 
objective of the Bilingual Education Project of the Schools 
Council Committee for Wales is CYmryp:eiddio , that is, Welshi- 
fication or Gallicization of English-speaking Welsh children, 
of turning them from monoglots to bilinguals. And in another 
sense too, this Welshif ication process can bfe termed a sort 
of "compensatory education," for the purpose of the Biling^ 
Project is to bring the knowledge of Welsh on the part of 
monoglot children up to the standard of the native Welsh- 
speaker. The Project aims not only to teach children Welsh 
but to Gallicize them through introducing them to the importance 
of the Eisteddfod, the Urdd, Welsh poets, the church and 
chapel. 

In the majority of schools in Wales, that is, in the 
English-medium schools , Welsh is taught as a subject for 20 
minutes a day (one lesson); in the secondary school, for half- 
an-hour a day. In contract with the traditional approach of 
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isolating children for a short period of time daily or weekly, 

for the purpose of teaching them a language, 

The Project'? aim is to make second-language 
learning in a sense incidental to the total educa- 
tional process, because the language-learning 
process is grafted onto situations and activities 
of immediate interest to the child. Thin approach 
should prove to be beneficial for two reasons. In 
the first place, it removed an ob.jection which is 
sometimes voiced^ namely that time devoted to 
teachinf^ a second language could be better spent on 
other things , because the specific aim of this 
programme is that the child should become acquainted 
with the second language while he is engrossed in 
activities which are of calculated educational value , 
whether they are used in conjunction with the first 
or second language (E. Price, 1972: 5 i emphasis 
added) • 

With parents reassured that learning Welsh on the part 
of their children did not take place at the expense of other 
worthwhile school activities, the Bilingual Project gained 
acceptance. "Experience seems to have shown that the operation 
of the experiment awakens and fosters a paren-tral^'interest 
which perhaps did not exist before" (E. Price, 197^:2); in 
other wordr, a sort of Hawthorne Effect. It should^-^T^Tn^t-eil^— 
that 

....three important conditions which were 
thought by the GiLlins Committee to be a nc^cessary 
pre- requisite to the carrying out of such an 
experiment, did not in fact exist when the Project 
was set up. Few of the schools obtained are 
situated in areas where there is residual Welsh. 
Parental support for the establishment of the 
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experiment was not always ascertained beforehand, 
though little opposition to the scheme has 
occurred.. ..Thirdly , there war no secondment of 
teachers to a special training course before the 
experimental programme was launched. Instead, 
the in-service training essential for effective 
participation has had to be provided by the 
frequent school visits of the pro^iect staff..*. 
(E. Price, 1972:2). 

During the pilot-study stage (first two years of the 
Bilingual Project), 28 infant schools (ages 4-7 in the primary 
school) in the Anglicized areas of Wales in eleven counties 
were involved. "The project- team prepared 8 teachers' 
handbooks, together with listening books and relevant tapes, 
and further material for use in these second-language lessons 
such as recorded songs, simple dance tunes, rhythm and movement 
activities, physical education, nature lessons, puppet tneatre 
work, and graded Bible work. Questionnaires, written reports, 
and taped records of the children's development provide an 
on-goiag evaluation of the work being done" (two-page printed 
statement on the project, entitle^ "Bilingual Education in the 
Anglicized Areas of Wales," p. 1 of the English text). 

In the last five years of the project, 1971-75 ^ the 
original 28 schools have been retained and 28 other schools 
added, with bilingual education extended to ether infant classes 
and the original infants in the project followed through to 
the junior stage. In other words, whereas the pilot study was 
concerned with ages 5-7 in ?8 schools, the main project has 
been concerned with ages 5-11 (the infant and the junior stages 
of the primary school) in 56 schools. The project enables 
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cliildren to be^ at the end of the infant stage or at age seven- 
plus^ sufficiently bilingual as to profit from instruction 
through the medium of both languages at the junior stage 
(ages 7-11 )• 

In 197^ f the project team wa« enlarged; other schools 
were added. The project had then a total of 70 schools and 
10,000 children. 

Although Welsh educators are not as obsessed with 
"evaluation" as their American counterparts, they nevertheless 
allow for it. Hence, one of the objectives of the Bilingual 
Project is "to compare general attainment in Project schools 
with that of a matched control group" (E. Price, 1972:10). A 
battery of tests will be administered to the project group and 
a matched control group both at the end of the infants' school 
and in the junior school. 

The following is more specific information on what is 

actually done and on built-in teacher feedback: 

The linguistic content of the programme is 
presented in the Teachers' Handbook for Infants * 
Schools (Gweithgareddau i'r Plant Bach 1 a 11 ). 
This contains a core of eight basic sentence 
structures, further broken down to provide 116 
sentence patterns. These are based on " Cymraeg 
Byw " and are carefully selected and graded so as 
to provide the child with an effective and 
flexible means of communication. They include 
the present and past, perfect J imperfect 
tenses c.'^ verbs, patterns of statement, question 
and command, a wide range of prepositions, adjectives 
and adverbs, and activities chosen to form the 
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basis of the programme. These can all be found 
in the two-volume handbook. Any school operating 
this programme with imagination and flexibility 
should ensure that by the time they reach the 
top of the Infants' School, its pupils will have 
achieved a high enough level of comprehension 
and fluency in Welsh to enable them profitably 
to receive part of their instruction in the 
ounior School through the medium of that 
language. Supplementary documents are available 
for the Junior School, extending the core of 
language mastered in the Infants' School, to include, 
for example, further verb tenses and forms such as 
might be found in reading, comparison of adjectives, 
and more sophisticated use of prepositions. From 
the top infants* class onwards is laid the basis 
of reading skill in the second IbJiguage, first by 
the introduction of reading activities (e.g., 
substitution and sentence-making with word cards). 
This work is based on patterns already mastered in 
the oral work and in tne listening books. While 
t he oral aspect of the work receives the greatest 
emphasis ^ experience has shown that some children 
are eager and able to read Welsh while still in 
the Infants' School. Any child who shows a desire 
and ability to read in the second language is 
allowed and encouraged to do so. A series of 
reading books will also be prepared to follow these 
early reading activities. Reading skill will 
begin to play a part in the activities of the 
second-language session at the Junior School 
level, when project work will entail a certain 
amount of reading of wc K:-cards and even source 
materials. ... 

More specific suggestions for classroom work 
are outlined in a series of eight supplementary 
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handbooks, for the Infants' School each one 
covering la different field of activities. The 
conteftt!$ are ar follows: 

(1) .iJ^sic and movement; 

(2) ' G-^mes for language practice ^ number- 

leamingi time-telling, etc., and a 
selection of traditional group games 
and ritual rhymes; 
(5) Geasonfil activities; 

(4) Nature study; 

(5) Bible stories, hymns, and prayers; 

(6) Scripts for dramatic and puppet play; 

(7) Suggestions for oral and dramatic 
activities to increas? sense-awareness; 

(8) Sets of tape-transcripts of graded 
difficulty to accompany the series of 
listening books. ##• 

A selection of .... projects undertaken in the 
course of the Junior School curriculum, should 
ensure that the pupils cover a ranpce of areas of 
experience, mathematical^ scientific^ preographical , 
sociological, historical^ religious, and aesthetic . 
A set of four pro.iects, namely Water, the Farm, the 
Parish Church, and Homes , which have been tried out 
in Junior Schools during the 1971^7? session provides 
the opportunity of exploring the following 
"syllabus": 

Areas of Experience Ideas Encountered Activities 

.... 

Mathematical Depth 

.... « 
Proportion 

Scale Experiments 
Sinking to discover 

Floating properties of 

Evaporation water and 

electricity. 
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Areas of Experience 
Mathematical 



Scientific 



Ideas Encountered 
Condensation 



Insolubility 
Displacement 
Level 
Force 



Activities 
Study of 
- dams 
• houses 



Geographical and 
Sociological 



Colour 

Texture 

Shape 



Industry 
Occupation 



Painting^ model- 
making, rubbings , 
lino-cuts, friezes, 
oral description, 
drama. 

Discussion of 
families , homes , 
local industries, 
family history, 
occupations 



Historical 

Religious 
Aesthetic 



Past history 

r 

Biblical history 
Beauty 

- in words 

- in form 

- in movement 

- in sound 



Research into 
local history. 
Bible stories. 
Reading, 
memorising, 
dramatising, mime, 
music, art 
(creative and 
appreciative) 



.... In the task of producing materials and 
giving advice, the Project has been guided by the 
formative feedback provided by teacher-response. 
This has been recorded at regular intervals on forms 
provided for the purpose. These provide a record of 
choice of ictivities and language patterns used, and 
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allow for a free commentary on the effectiveness 
or otherwise of material?, and activities used. 
Another kind of feedback provides information at out 
linp^istic development in the second language. 
The teacherr record on tape examples of oral work 
with class, p:roups and individuals. Thic kind of 
record is useful to the project team in their 
on~going work^ as it provides a record of patterns 
of behaviour being established in Project schools ^ 
shows up variations in those patterns ^ and comments 
on the teacher-reaction to materials and suggestions 
provided (E. Price, 1972:^-9, emphasis added). 

Since religious instruction and Bible stories have been 
mentioned in connection with this Bilingual Project , it 
should be made clear that unlike in America where there is a 
separation of church and state (remember the joke about 
someone being potentially able to make a lot of money by 
smuggling Bibles into American public schools), religious 
education in England and Wales is, under the 19^1- Education 
Act, compulsory. "In all county and voluntary schools, it is 
the law that the day shall begin with an act of worship 
attended by the whole school and that religious instruction 
must be given" (D.E.S. , '197^:^0* 

In the infants' and junior divisions of the 70 primary 
schools in the Bilingual Project in 197^ i half a day is devoted 
to Welsh, e.g^, in the afternoon session. The success of the 
project has depended on not asking teachers to do in Welsh 
what they do not do as a matter of course, as part of their 
daily routine. It was because the project was so successful 
after 18 months that the independent assessor recommended that 
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it be expanded to cover all of the primary segment , ages 
4 to 11 5 in 70 schools* 

There has been very little opposition from parents* 
At one school (Sully School) , for example^ 14? parents were 
for it and only 5 against it. Some parents who have opposed 
the project were Ixdshmen from the Midlands, newcomers to 
Wales. Parents actually make equipment for children in the 
project schools (e.g. , for drama lessons) and help in many 
other ways. An influential Welsh- speaking H.M.I, (school 
inspector) has prepared the way for the project, helpir.^ it 
in various ways. 

There are not many qualified bilingual teachers avail- 
able. Teachers find it easier to teach through the medium of 
one language. Some bilingual teachers have asserted that as 
a result of the project, they have become more conscious of 
their dialect in Welsh. Although they are Welsh-speakers they 
have never, until their participation in this project, taught 
through the medium of Welsh. 

For the children, contact time with the language makes 
a difference. The greater the contact, the quicker the period 
of assimilation and creative speech. Sometimes some adults 
wonder how kids speak the "imperfect" (i.e., the imperfect 
tense in Welsh), and the answer of the project's staff is that 
kids just speak it, that children do not realize they are 
learning grammar but learn skills (e.g., shoe-lacing in infants 
school) and language together! Children learn the standardized 
form of Welsh, the CymraeR Byw (Living Welsh) or street Welsh, 
not literary or classical Welsh. 
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"Heads" (i,e»* headmasters, the popular way of referring 
to them in England and Wales) and teachers have been cooperative, 
but Heads especially had to be won over — from neutral or anti- 
to pro-Welsh* Some Heads initially thought that the project 
would be extra work for their teachers — they did not want "busy- 
bodies from the outside" (i.e*, project staff) to look at their 
turf • But nothing succeeds like success ; once the project 
showed its merit, Headmasters were ^won over# Teaching Welsh, the 
second language, first for reading has been found by raajny teachers 
to be a good initial medium for reading because Welsh is phonetic. 
More importantly perhaps, one result of the project is that the 
progress of most children in the second language has outstripped 
their progress in English without making their learning suffer, 
which has won over Heads and teachers as well as spread the 
reputation of the project! 

Because the project is supported by the Schools Council, 
it follows the regulations of the Department of Education and 
Science, London, which stipulate that materials in manuscript 
form (i#e», mimeographed) are DES copyright and cannot be distri- 
buted to schools not in the project itself* But there has been 
a "ripple effect": schools not in the project have expressed a 
great interest in the project materials that have been developed 
for use by teachers and have contacted the project staff saying 
"Blow the copyright," that because of the sense of urgency about 
these matters (they cannot wait till the project materials are 
in print), they wanted copies of these materials for their 
schools! The demand has been so great* 
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The only other project on the same wave-length, so to 
speak, is that headed by June Derricks, the "English for Immi- 
grants" project at Leeds. 

In addition to manuals for teachers, the Bilingual Project 
has prepared tapes to show the linguistic development of children 
and a film entitled "Regaining Ground." Among the booklets 
prepared for the junior stage of the primary school (ages 7-^1) ♦ 
there is for example, a little lexicon that lists birds and 
trees; among other materials, there are tape-recordings describ- 
ing flowers. The manuals for teachers that suggest activities 
include bilingual word lists, e.g., the mimeographed account 
entitled "Gweithgareddau yn Nhrefn yr Wyddor" (Activities in 
Alphabetical Order). 

In Bible class in school, the object of story-telling 
is not merely telling but to extract language. It is, of 
course, important not to overwhelm children with many expressions 
in the new language. In order that they may be used in religious 
education, Welsh hymns—usually in literary Welsh— have been 
rewritten into Cymraeg Byw (Living Welsh). 

Drama classes are important for self-expression. Pup- 
pets are used. Action songs are used to give children confidence, 
the confidence to appear on stage. One of the booklets developed 
by the Project staff deals with "soujids and situations"— has 
exciting episodes like a street accident, breaking and entry, 
travel through a haunted castle. 

There are what is called "listening Books"— tapes 
graded into 5 versions for different ability levels, transla- 
tions of English stories. As an informant put it, "This way the 
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teacher can conserve her voice!" (3/27/7^ Field Notes). A 
terrific body of language is thus learned unconsciously. The 
"Topsy and Tommy" series, published by Blackie and prepared by 
Jean and Gareth Adams, is used in the project, the cost of the 
booklet and two tapes to go with it being 10 p (25^). The 
"Listening Books" are a very important adjunct to the program: 
everything in the tapes is printed — for the teacher to check 
out. 

Abstract paintings and living pictures are also used^ 
e.g., the booklet "Paces of Happiness," which is designed to 
go with the children in a graded manner from a year to another. 
"You ask the children to describe the face of an old lady or 
something else and you can even see the linguistic cogs in 
their heads turning! Welsh is taught not as a subject but used 
as a medium of instruction" (3/27/7^ Field Notes). There is an 
emphasis on graded work regarding vocabulary. This is essenti- 
ally a conversational course; flash cards can be used at the 
age of ^ with no ill effect — actually children this way lose 
their inhibition of reading. The work in the .junior school is 
more formal. 

In order that children in infants school (ages 5-7) 
may use Welsh on the playground, they are taught some of the 
games in the classroom. "There is, however, no * Welsh Not * 
(laughter) !.... It is not a Welsh project but a bilingual pro- ^ 
ject" (3/27/7^ Field Notes). 

To strengthen their experiences in the new language, 
children in this project go to camp together — "living a whole 
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week in Welsh ^ speaking to the postman and the butcher in 
Welsh.. ..A child^ like an adult^ would i;end to realize^ would 
perhaps say to himself ^ * The limit of my world is the limit of 
my lanpruage '" (5/27/V^ Field Notes). 

The project is devising standardized test.: for assess- 
ment. There will be control schools paired with the experi- 
mental ones — rniral, Anglicized ^ rich suburban ^ working class ^ 
etc. There is a research design to test whether^ for example ^ 
children would in any way suffer ^ academically or otherwise ^ as 
a result of the bilingual program. The final report will be 
ready in late 1975* Thereafter, a general dissemination process 
is recommended. 

There is not a country in the world without a bilingual 
problem or situation as an informant has asserted (3/27/7^ 
Field Notes). Could that be so? Perhaps countries that are 
not without a "bilingual problem or situation" are rare indeed. 
For Wales at any rate, such undertakings as this Bilingual 
Project help to keep infants schools viable so as to ensure 
continuation of Welsh-speaking and Welshness. Welsh-speaking 
children are being created through bilingual projects in 
English-medium schools and through Welsh-medium ones. 

We have reviewed this Bilingual Project in some detail 
because, inter alia ^ of the increasing interest in the U.S. in 
bilingual projects especially since 1965. There are, for 
example, French-English bilingual projects in New England, e.g., 
in Greenville, New Hampshire, and in several communities of the 
St. John Valley in Maine (Khleif, 1973). 'There are also Spanish- 
English (Campbell, 1975) and Navajo-English (Willink, 1975) 
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bilingual projects in the Southwest carried out in public 
schools (what the British call ''state schools*') • Some ethnic 
groups, e.g., Jews and Greeks, engage in bilingual education 
under religious auspices, usually as an after-school or week-end 
type of supplement to the daily public schooling of their 
children, but at tiroes as part of a privately established K-12 
Hebrew or Hellenic system of education, a systero extending to 
a religio-ethnic undergraduate college or serminary. 

We will focus on the (d) to (i) support units mentioned 

earlier. 

(D) Welsh LanRuage Research Unit, University College, Cardiff 

This research unit is engaged in what may be termed 
"urgent anthropology," that is, recording the various dialects 
of Wales and remnants of dialects, and conr^tructing a linguistic 
atlas for Wales. It is a conserving and mapping-out effort in 
the face of rapid Anglici?^ation of some of the strongholds of 
the Welsh language and the removal of others, for example 
through expropriation or the flooding of valleys for dam 
construction. The staff of the Welsh Language Research Unit 
serve on committees concerned with Welsh-medium education and 
are consulted on issues related to the development and structure 
of the language. They have, for example, prepared lists of 
terms aimed at drawing upon the linguistic resources of Welsh 
for raodenj^ technological requirement, e.g., for science, 
psychology, even the study of linguistics itself in Welsh. 

(E) Enp:lish and Welsh History Pro.iect^ Glamorgan College of 
Education ^ Barry, Glamorgan 
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This is a Schools Council projject, i.e., supported by 
a grant from the Schools Council for Wales , the full title of 
which is "An Integrated Course in English-Welsh History in 
the Secondary Schools of Wales, Age 11 to 14." The title of 
the project implies that EnJ2rlish and Welsh history are not that 
integrated in schools, that perhaps the current state of 
affairs is that Welsh history is more often thought of, or 
taught, as a supplement to English history in the state schools 
of Wales, schools that are governed by examination systems that 
tend to extol English history. Be that as it may, the project 
is known among some informants as the "Schools Council Project 
on History Textbooks," ±. e. , Welsh history textbooks, which 
emphasizes an effort to correct a neglect, to bring Welsh 
history into a more equitable balance with English history. The 
project is a three-year one, concerned with developing materials 
for use by teachers and pupils in 20 secondary schools in Wales 
(in Wales those who attend school throughout the American 
equivalent of a grade 12 of high school are generally called 
"pupils" not students, "students" being more often reserved for 
university students), and with evaluation of the progress of 
pupils in the pro ject;fchrough examinations and questionnaires. 
Unfortunately from 4 methodological point of view, the control 
group matched with each experimental one is based in the same 
school, which may create a Hawthorne Effect and "contauiinate" 
the results through a spill-over of knowledge or attitudes from 
the experimental to the control group within the same building. 
The project is aimed at what is in Ainerican terms a junior 
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high school level; what is important about it for us is its 
approach and materials more than its experimental design or 



evaluation methodology. 



Although the project is aimed at developing materials 
in English rather than Welsh, its relevance to Welsh-medium 



schooling is that it attempts to rectify the historical neglect 

of certain aspects of Welsh history in the schools of Wales and 

to bring out historical facts and newer interpretations of ^ 

Welsh history into more prominence* Any attempt to do thatf 

whether in English or Welsh , is commendable and results in use 

of materials in both English-medium as well as Welsh-medium ^ 

(i.e., bilingual) schools, but the implications for a sense of 

Welshness and revitalization of identity through a sense of 

history are especially important for the YsRolion Cymraeg ^ the ^ 

schools for Welshness, the Welsh-medium schools. 

By March, 197^, the history project had developed the 
following mimeographed materials (texts incorporating maps and ^ 
charts) as units for use in schools (the sub-units directly 
focused on Welsh history are preceded by "*"): 

1 . " How Roman Britain Became Enp:land and Wales " % 

(a) Teacher's Note and Book-list. 

(b) Pupil's Introduction. 

(c) Roman Withdrawal and Barbarian Invasion. 

(d) Anglo-Saxon England. * 
♦(e) Wales — Unconquered but Divided. 

2. " The Vikings " 



(a) Teacher's Note and Book-list. 

(b) Pupil's Introduction: Who Were the Vikings? 

(c) Viking Ships and Seamen. 
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(d) The Voyages of Discovery and Trade. 

(e) Viking Warriors* 

•(f) Viking Raids on England and Wales, 

(g) The Influence of the Norsemen. • 

" Towns during the Middle Ages " 

(a) Short Introduction. 

♦(b) Welsh Towns and Charters^ 

(c) Town Life and Town Government. 

(d) Markets and Fairs. 

(e) Guilds. 

(f) The Edwardian Boroughs of Wales. 

" Religion in the Sixteenth Century " 

(a) Teacher's Note. 

(b) The Church in the Early Sixteenth Century. 

(c) The Protestant Reformation in Europe. 

(d) Church and State in England: The "Break with 
Rome." 

(e) Dissolution of the Monasteries: Shrine-Destruction; 
Confiscation and Pillage of Church Goods. 

(f) Conflicts about Religious Belief: Persecution and 
Martyrdom. 

The Scriptures in Welsh. 

(h) Elizabethan Catholicism. 

(i) The Puritan Protest, 
(j) Work Sheets. 

" Poverty and Vagabondage: 1485-1640 " 

(a) Teacher's Note and Book-list. 

(b) Pupil's Introduction. 

(c) The Nature and Causes of Poverty. 

(d) Beggars and Vagabonds. 

(e) The Relief of Poverty. 

" Canals " 

(a) Introduction, 

(b) Section 1: Why Canals? 

(c) Section 2: Building Canals. 
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(d) Secti<^n 3- Canal Boats* 

(e) Section 4: The End of Canals — But Have They a 
Future? 

(f) Maps for Section 1: 

(1) The Ellesraere Canal. 
♦(2) The Glamorganshire Canal, 

(3) Canals of the West Midlands. 
The Canals of South Wales. 

(g) Extracts for Section 1: 

♦(1) When the Welsh Canals Were ^ilt. 

*(2) Roads — Pre- turnpike Trusts 

*(3) a Need for Montgomeryshire Canal. 

b Thomas Telford's Views on the Benefits 
Derived from Canals. 

(4) a The Ellesmere Canal. 

*b Brecon and Abergavenny Canal Poster. 
♦(5) Merthyr Tydfil 
(6) How Canals Benefitted Certain Areas 

(h) etc. (niustiations , Maps, and Extracts for 
Sections 2-^ — see above — not reproduced here). 

We have reproduced the titles of all the 6 \anits and 

sub-units wit^ the exception of the rest of sub-units dealing 

with Sections 2-4 of Mo. 6 — '^Building Canals"; "Canal Boats"; 

and the "End of Canals." This gives the American reader an 

illustration of what some of the 11-14 year olds in Wales study 

in history lessons in school. 

The following are some illustrations of the new emphasis 

on Welsh his-* ^y in, for example, the first unit, "How Roman 

Britain Became England and Wales": 

1. "....The Romans came here to add Britain to their 

Empire, to rule over the Britons not to drive them 

out.. ..(p. 2, emphasis added) — i.e., unlike the 

Anglo-Saxons later on! 
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Map 2, page 6, entitled "Barbarian Invasions of 
Britain**' lists the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes with 
appropriate arrows and dates pointing to their 
invasions,. We point this out as an interesting 
cross-cultural item, a datum , because in a number 
of American history textbooks, the "Barbarians" 
mentioned are the "German Barbarians," i.e., only 
Gotlis, Visigoths, Vandals and others on the 
Continent; Anglo-Saxons are conveniently omitted 
|?^om the category of "Barbari-^^" i Some books, 
for example, speak of the "Set. ement of Anglo- 
Saxons in Britain" rather than include them as part 
and parcel of similar "Barbarians." Moreover, in 
American histoiy texts the Jutes are only mentioned 
in passing; the focus is only on Anglo-Saxons. Mi.at 
happened to the Jutes as ancestors, prithee? They 
seem not to be part of American consciousness of 
Anglo- Saxon ism, of the nineteenth century ideology 
developed to extol "Manifest Destiny" west of the 
Alleghenies and eventixally beyond the Pacific. S'^en 
in Britain itself, the 5th and 6th century Angles- 
Saxons- and- Jutes mre called "Barbarians." 
!^ap 5, page 18, entitled "The Anglo-Saxon Kingdoms" 
shows three interesting designations: "Cumbria," 
"North Wales," and "West Wales." "Cumbria" is a 
corruption of the Celtic or Welsh word for the "Welsh" 
themselves, which indicates that perhaps Welsh was 
spoken at one time as far north as the Strathclyde 
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in Scotland* "North Wales" is the modem Wales; 
"West Wales," however, is the modem Devon and 
part of Cornwall, which is indicative of the fact 
that the Anglo-Saxons recognized that 6eltic or a 
Welsh- type language was spoken there. Indeed, 
Cornish, a Celtic language very close to Welsh 
continued to be spoken in Cornwall until the 18th 
century — a language currently revived by the 
"Mebion Kemow" or Cornish Language Society 
(literally "Sons of Cornwall"). In other words, 
the map is indicative of a larger historical Wales 
and Welsh- type Celtism than is usually thought of, 
an emphasis on a Brythonic Britain, or England as 
only one part carved out of Brythonic Britain. 
Map ^, page 2^, entitled "The Kingdom? of Wales" 
shows the ancient Welsh divisions that have been, 
as of April 1, 'i97^i restored as names for the 
reorganized and enlarged county boundaries in Wales 
Gwynedd, Powys, etc. The map conveys a sense of 
historical continuity, of Welshness. 
The "Nighi-; of the Long Knives" — an act of Saxon 
treachery involving the concealment of daggers to 
butcher the non-suspecting Britons, or "Welsh" as 
the Saxons called them, at a peace parley — is 
recounted on pages 11-12. The myth is part of 
Welshmen's consciousness of Saxons as untrustworthy 
interlopers. The English, of course, also have 
uncomplimentary stereotypes of the Welsh, but the 
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point is that history can be defined as "official 
mytholop:yi" a set of quite inaccurate symbolisms. 
Like a sense of Welshnecs, a sense of Englishness 
depends on out-p;roups. 

The Welsh are proud of their Roman connections (in 
Britain it seems, peopl: rather proudly date their 
history with reference to famous conquerors — the 
English, for example, Wxth regard to 1066, the Norman 
Invasion). On page 1^ of this unit, there are two 
contrasting views of the Romans — one a poem by the 
famous Welsh playwright, Saunders Lewis, dramatically 
entitled "The Eagles Depart," concerning the with- 
drawal of the Romans from the City of Bath, Aquae 
Sulis (i.e.. Healing Waters or Spa dedicated to the 
Goddess Sul Minerva); the otner a translation of an 
Anglo-Saxon comment on the Saxon devastation of the 
city, simply entitled "The Ruin." History is a 
matter of allegiance, of evocation of the past to 
nourish the present. 

There are two examples of what may be termed 
"correction of history": 

(a) A quotation (p. 16) concemiiig "Anglo-Saxon 
Enp:land" : 

"Several points must be made clear at the 
start: the Anglo-Saxons did not suddenly 
•drive out* the Welsh, their conquest of 
tei-ritory which was to become English took 
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over 200 years ; although the Anglo-Saxon 
advance to the west drove back the Britons 
and split up the lands which they still held, 
their own (Anglo-Saxon) Kingdoms remained 
disunited for centuries . as did the Kingdoms 
of what we now call Wa] (emphasis added). 

Welsh history has never been written from a 
Welsh point of view until perhaps this past decade, 
as several informants have contended. On correction 
of the impression that the English merely landed 
and speedily drove out the Britons to what is now 
called Wales, an impression that seems to be fostered 
by pro-English historians, ee also Wade-Evans (^950: 
2P-5^) and Gwynfor Evans (197^:63-68), the latter 
account directly entitled "Myth of English Expulsion 
of the Welsh." In the same way that newly independent 
African nations have deliberately begun a conscious 
effort to decolonize their history, in the same way 
that Israeli Jews have had to reinterpret what seemed 
to their heroically-minded and militarily- inclined 
school children a somewhat acquiescent Warsaw Ghetto 
under German occupation, so have the Welsh had to 
rewrite history to redress errors and "set the record 
straight" especially for the new generation. History 
is written by the conqueror (" Vae Victis" ) until new 
generations of the conquered get to revise it. 
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(b) Another quotation (p. 22) concerns the 

historical disunity of Wales in face of tho 
Saxon foe: 

"It is time to look in a little more detail at 
what happened within the part of Britain which 
we now know as Wales — the land to the west of 
Of fa' s Dyke. We must first face the fact that, 
despite its small size (compared with Anglo- 
Saxon England), it remained disunited. Thus 
independence was balanced by disunity. Why was 
this so? Two main reasons have been suggested: 
first, the facts of geography; secondly, the 
Welsh law of inheritance (sometimes called 
'gavelkind') which decreed that on the death of 
a ruler his land should be shared among his 
sons, " 

Disunity, a weakness, has to be accovmted for. 
A sense of Welshness needs to be fostered through 
combing history for "instances of success" in addi- 
tion to interpreting failure. This has been a 
noticeable practice in all newly independent nations 
after 19^5. 

Welsh heroes are emphasized (p. 23), e.g., Rhodri 
Mawr (844-878) who resisted the Norse invasion of 
Wales, Hywel Dda (9' ^-1050) the law-giver, Gruffydd 
ap Llywelyn (1059-'1063) who appears in the Anglo - 
Saxon Chronicle as an English fighter in the same 
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sense that Andrew Jackson is known in AraeTican 
history books as an "Indian fighter." Some Welsh 
schools, naturally enough, are named after these 
heroes, but especially after the most famous of 
them all, Glyn Dwr (Owen Glendower). 
9* We have chosen the preceding illustrations as 

instances of how Welsh history can nourish a sense 
of f/elshness. What we would like to emphasize is that 
these materials give the pupil a much wider view than 
just Welsh history — it is a view not of Welsh histoiy 
in isolation but of Welsh history in a larger 
perspective, that of the British Isles. Indeed, 
there are also excellent examples to nourish a sense 
of Enp;lishness and a sense of Britishness through 
these materials, but we have emphasized some of the 
points about Welsh history merely to suggest that 
unless a sort of equal treatment, of even-handedness, 
is detected through these materials — which it is — 
a sense of Britishness cannot be directly nourished. 
To feel British, the Welsh child needs perhaps to 
feel equitably Welsh first, which is what the 
materials developed by this project seem to com- 
municate. 

We can say briefly that the remaining support units are 
part of the institutinnal structure to nourish a sense of Welsh- 
ness and to serve Welsh schools, thoup:h at time ^ indirectly so: 
the Welsh Dialects Research Project, Welsh Folk Museum, St. 
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Fagan*s, Cardiff; Education Projects, Welsh National Museum, 
Cardiff; Welsh National Library, Aberystwyth; and Salisbury 
Welsh Library, Cardiff. 

THE ISSUE OF BILINGUALISM 

Along with the effort to establish Welsh-medium schools, 
where Welsh is not merely a subject but a vehicle for instruc- 
tion, there has been a debate in Wale.q concerning the efficacy 
and advisability of bilingualism. This debate has political, 
social, and economic overtones; it is concerned with "getting 
on," with defining oneself as fully Welsh because of the gift 
of language, with being able to achieve in a Welsh-medium school 
what can be achieved in an English-medium one, and then some more. 

Bilingualism has economic, political, and social- 
psychological aspects; in other words, it has what is commonly 
called "educational" aspects. The economic factor in bilingualism 
in Wales was perhaps first stated by Dr. 0, 0. Roberts of Bangor 
back in 184? » a factor still strongly operative today: 

Instruction in the English language. .. .would 
confer upon the poor inhabitants of Wales benefits 
that no one can too highly estimate (quoted in the 
H^M.S.O. publication. Education in Wales; 1847-19^7 1 
19^8:24). 

The political aspect of Welsh-English bilingualism was 

stated by Prof. Jac L. Williams in terms perhaps emotionally 

truer of the Wales of 1962 than the Wales of 1975^ 

The first fact we have to accept that there 
in only one second language in the Welsh system of 
education today, the Welsh language. The English 
language is the 1 ^sic language in the system, the 
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only language that is absolutely necessary for 
proceeding through the Welsh educational machine, 
the only language about which parents in general 
get really worried if it is neglected in our 
schools, particularly in Welsh-speaking areas 
where the English language is still inclined to be 
associated with security and educational advancement 
and the Welsh language too often associated with 
backwardness, Victorian peasant values, a dying 
culture and a withered religion. Yet the Welsh 
language is still with us and is likely to remain 
with us at least until we are at the turn of 
another century (1962:17)* 

The objective situation may not have qualitatively changed much 
3ince 1962, but Saunders Lewis's " T^gyd yr laith " of February 13, 
1962 and the activities of the Cymdeithas since that time have 
done much to change the tone in which a pro-Welsh Welsh-speaker 
asserts his right to have the political oppression of his 
language modified* The spread of Ysp:olion Cymraep: has also 
helped to give a tone of confidence, rather than a bit of 
hidden self-flagellation, to the very terms used by a pro-Welsh 
Welshman to conceptualize the issue of the language. But this 
is a raa-^ of tone rather th.^ of content. 

Perhaps the politics of bilingualism in Wales can best 
be exemplified by an account written in French by a Welsh- 
speaking Breton, Armand Le Cnlvez, whose book, Un Gas de 
Bilinguisme; Le Pays de Galles — His-toire, Litterature ^ 
Enseip:nement represents one of the few accounts on the subject 
(the French of the following excerpt is so close to English 
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that no translation is necessary. In a chapter dealing with the 
Gittins Report on primary education in Wales, a chapter entitled 
"Une Ncuvelle Politique Linguistique," Le Calvez has summarized 
into French the following episode that was written about several 
times in the Welsh newspaper, " Y Faner " ("The Banner"): 

En 1958, dix families de Wrexham, appuyees 
pa la municipalite, ont reclame une 6cole ou 
le gallois serait facultatif ^n arguant du ^ 
pr^cldent des ecoles galloises nouvelles. L'autorite 
scolaire du comte de Denbigh a irejete leur demande: 
les mecontents avaient oublie guft dans lea Ecoles 
galloises 1' anglais est obligatoire ! (1970:159, 
emphasis added). 
One can understand the irony of this response for Le Calvez 
himself, for in the schools of Brittany the Breton language is 
proscribed — only French is "obligatoire." 

In his "Conclusion," Le Calvez quotes a Welshman as say 
ing (a translation from an account in Y Faner of 21 March 1968) 
«Une nation sans langue est une nation pauvre, et la langue 
ne devrait pas etre un jouet entre les mains des politiciens. " 

"Language problems are both symptom and cause of 
inter-communal tension and unrest in many countries" (Le Page, 
1969:119). In somewhat the same ^ way that sl^in color in the 
U.S. A. is used as a visibility reference for discriminating 
against Blacks, so is a Southern accent used as an audibility 
reference for emotio- .lly treating Southern Whites as a quasi- 
minority by Northerners. In this context it can be said that 
"....like skin colour , language is an easily identified badge 
for those who wish to take issue with a different group and 
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thus it provides them with a rallying sign even for contests 
which are basically not those of language or race'^ ( Report of 
the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism ^ Ottawa ^ 
Book 1968: Introduction— quoted in Pill^ 1970:1^8). This 
may lead a resurgent intelligentsia^ a new middle-class of 
pro-Welsh Welsh-speakers to claim a certain "spiritual 
superiority" for speaking the traditional language^ the 
language associated with national identity. One of the con- 
comitant social-psychological issues in this regard has been 
mentioned by Roland Mathias: it is the case of "enthusiasts 
for Welsh ^ who learn the language ^ become more fervent in itf 
interests than those who have always spoken it and. •••proceed 
to exemplify a kind of intransigent Welshness^ the main point 
of which ^ sub-consciously^ is to emphasise their own initiative 
and personal virtue" (1973 ^ 58) • 

The issue of bilingualism in a country is usually 
whether to teach the less prestigious language and to what 
extent ^ for there is no question about teaching the more presti- 
g;ious language in school and teaching it extensively, that is, 
making it a medium of instruction^ In other words, the issue 
of bilingualism in its group manifestation is an issue of 
dominance, of power, of prestige. 

In a bilingual contest, Welsh in Wales in relation to 
English lacks the prestige of Swedish in Finland (spoken only 
by about 105^ of the population) and of French in Switzerland 
(spo)cen only by about IB?^)^ In schooling situations where an 
ambiance of respect exists for a second language, it usually 
can be taught successfully, e^g^, in the case of five-year-old 
^ English-speaking mo^ ^glots learning Welsh, as reported by 
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Dodson, et al . , and cited by Cazden (1975:137-138). More 
importantly, it has been found that the ethnic prestige of t j 
group taught is of crucial importajice in the success or failure 
of teaching them a second language: Yankee Anglos learn 
standard French even better than Yankee Francos in a bilingual 
school in Greenville, New Hampshire (Khleif, 1973); monolingual 
English children in a French school in Montreal learn French 
successfully and achieve dramatically in French, English, and 
math (Lambert, et al .— cited by Cazden, 1973:128-139); however, 
Chicanos ( Mexican- Ameri cans) , Puerto Ricanp, and Navajos — 
non-dominant groups taught a dominant language — often fail to 
learn it well. In the case of the latter, part of "non-White" 
Americans, the school as a whole is quite often a coercive and 
humiliating institution, not just the medium of instruction (cf. 
Wax, et al . , 1965). 

In national bilingual situations, language may be used 
as a projective technique for uncovering stereotypes associated 
with ethnic dominance and subordination; dialect variations 
elicit stereotyped impressions. For exaoi)le, in a "matched- 
guise" technique — whereby, unbeknownst to listeners to tape 
recordings it is the same bilingual persons who in one instance 
read a standard passage in English; in another, an French — 
English-Canadian speakers, the listeners, favored speakers in 
English-Canadian, rather than French-Canadian, guises. They 
thought of speakers in English-Canadian guises as more intelli- 
gent, more ambitious, more dependable, taller, better looking, 
kinder, and having more character than when the same speakers 
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were in their French-Canadian guises! On the other hand, a 
comparable group of listeners composed of French-Canadian 
speakers — and this is the rub — made similar .judgments , except 
that they thought speakers in their English-Canadian guises as 
less kind and in their French-Canadian guises as more religious. 
In other words, French-Canadian listeners thought of French- 
Canadians as being relatively second-rate people (Lambert, et 
al. , 1960 and 1%6— cited in Robinson, 1972:98-99, and in 
Christophersen, 1975:8^-85; also Lambert, l967:95-95). 

Recently, the Lambert experiment was repeated in 
Cardiff with certain modifications (Bourhis and Giles, 197^)* 
Unbeknownst to listeners, the same two male speakers read 
passages in each of the following guises: in Welsh, in English 
with a south Welsh accent, and in English with a standard BBC 
accent. The listeners, the .judges who were to evaluate the 
personalities of various Welshmen they would hear on tape, were 
three groups of adult Welshmen: 20 who were learning Welsh, 
20 bilinguals, and 20 who spoke only English and were not learn- 
ing Welsh. In linking bilingualism, social standing, and identity, 
the authors summarize and comment on the findings as follows: 

We were surprised to find no divergence at all 
among the three groups of Welshmen in how they rated 
the speakers. All thought well of the Welsh- 
speaking Welshmen on most traits. And on many 
scales, such as trustworthiness, friendliness, and 
sociability, the mere possession of a Welsh accent 
was seen as favourably as speaking the Welsh language 
itself. However, the Welsh speakers on tape were 
rated the most "nationalistic" and "patriotic" of all. 
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On the scale, "Hew much I'd like to be like the 
speaker," all these Welshmen, regardless of their 
own linguistic skills, would prefer to attain the 
image of a Welsh speaker, rather than to model 
themselves after the supposedly high-prestl.ge 
BBC-like speaker. Indeed, when the Welshman 
with the BBC accent was rated highly it was on 
traits like conservatism, snobbishness, and 
arrogance. 

....The present findings do ....suggest 

that a re-evaluation in identity has occurred in 
Wales (at least in the south east), with the 
result that the Welsh now appear to have a very 
positive self-identity. The Welsh language is 
then the most important "dimension" of Wel sh ethnic 
identity and of this re-evaluation. To be fully 
"Welsh" one needs at least to be involved in 
learning the language (Bourhis and Giles, 197'»-:16, 
emphasis added). 

The findings of the Bourhis and Giles study are extremely 
interesting, bu. only suggestive. One needs to find out whether 
such findings are true of people dn other parts of Wales and use 
quite large samples. In addition, one would surmise that^ as in 
the Lambert experiment, the Bourhis and Giles respondents were 
composed exclusively of college students, which calls for 
inclusion of a variety of occupational groups or social classes 
in future replication. 

How have parents in Wales tended to react towards 
bilingual instruction, i.e., the use of Welsh as a medium of 
teaching and learning or the support of Welsh as a second 
language on a more extensive scale? It p.eems that, first and 
foremost, most parents have wanted the English of their children 
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not to suffer under any circumstances and that for some parents 
at leasts if that can be Ruaranteed^ thon their children car. 
attend Welsh-medium schools. Mott working-clans parentc still 
favor English-medium schools; some middle-clasr. parents favor 
Welsh-medium ones* 

Frankenberg mentions that when a "V'elsh Schorl" was 
proposed in 195^ for ^ "illa^e he was studying near Port Talbot 
in the southex^n industrialized part of Wales, the discussion 
among parents raged "not about the principle but about whether 
pup it a Welsh School stood as: good a chance of successfully 
surmounting the next stage on the ladder to higher education — 
the so-called ele»/en-plus selection test for the grammar school" 
(1966:140), that although the village inhabitants "shared the 
feeling that in the Welsh language they had a valuable possession 
which ought to be preserved and passed on to their children" 
(1966:158), by ohe time the Welsh School opened only 12 cut of 
the 95 available primary school children went to it, its enroll- 
ment up to 58 during the first year being made up of children 
from neighboring villages. "The parents who did send their 
children included a high proportion of people in the higher- 
status occupations" (1966:1^0). Opponents of the scnool said 
their children couid learn Welsh at home or at Sunday School; 
English was necessary to "get on." 

As Roisin Fill points out, whereas the Gittins Committee 
recommended the . ':fect±ve teaching of Welsh ar. a first or second 
1 ang\ia^^e in all schools and the gradual introduction of Welsh 
as a medium of instruction, the majority of parents in Gittins 's 
own sample of primary-school parents did not want Welsh as the 
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medium of instruction at the secondary-school level > This was 
90* amovg Eng] ish~speaking^ 60$!^ among Welsh-speaking^ parents 
in that 1966 sample (Pill, 1970:143). 

It should be added that with the success of the Welsh- 
medium secondary schools especially in the last ten years, the 
preceding parental objection has been displaced towards the 
college level. Some parents think that although their children 
should have a yrfelsh-based education at the secondary-school 
level, their higher education should be — and so far can only be, 
unless they want to become school teachers — in English. Other 
parents are lobbying for a full-fledged Welsh-medium college. 

The mere fact that Welsh parents are themselves Welsh- 
speakers does not of course mean that they would automatically 
support Welsh-medium schools. As lorwerth Morgan has found out, 
in the Maesteg Welsh School catchment area (i.e., attendance 
district) located in Anglicized South Wales, 70% of children who 
had at least one parent who could speak Welsh, and 5?% of 
Cxiildren whose both parents spoke Welsh, attended an English- 
nedium school (I. W. Morgan, 1969.85, Table 7 — cited in Pill, 

970 : 1^5). The importance of Morgan's study is that it is not 
suf f ici '^ ^ that parents speak Welsh in order to support a 
Welsh-medium schocl but tha it is necessary that they be 
middle class: the bulk of the support of the 1^ Welsh-medium 
schools in Glamorp:an in 19t6 came f^om middlp-class parents 
(I. W. Morgan, l969: passim ; '^/^-'H/n<)7n Field Notes). 

In Waler, parents con choor^ to rend their children to 
an English-medium or a Welsh-mec^ium school. In such bilinguaQ 
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countries as Belgium, South Africa (the White sector), and 
Canada, parents in the ma,1ority of cases, in the overall pattern, 
have no right to choose the language of instruction for their 
children. In Belgium with its two languages of Dutnh and French, 
where the overall population ratio of Flemish to Walloons is 
50 to 40 percent, "the law states that the mother tongue or the 
ordinary language of the child will determine the school he will 
attend. To ensure that the law is enforced, the child must 
present a formal declaration of his language, certified by two 
inspectors, before he can enroll at a school. These regulc^tions 
are designed to preserve the Dutch language by ending the not 
unusual practice of Flemish parents sending their children to 
French schools" (Report of the Royal Commission on Bilinprualism 
and Biculturalism, Ottawa, 1968, Book Il—quoted in Pill, 1970: 

In South Africa, where the Dutch- speaking Afrikaaners 
constitrute about 60% of the White population, three out of the 
four provinces of that country stipulate by law that the language 
of instruction be determined by the mother tongue of the child; 
only Natal allows the pax^ents to choose between Afrikaans and 
English. "The present policy also favours single-medium schools, 
where the cultural as well the linguistic identity of the 
child is supported, a.^ opposed to schools where each student 
receive? som^ of hip instruction in English and some in 
Afrikaans, or school.^ where each p:roup is taught throuf^h the 
medium of its own lanpniage but other rchool activities are 
conducted in either language or both (Pill, 1970:1^9). 
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In Canada, the French of Quebec have recently succeeded 
in passin(5 a law that says that all non English-npeaking im- 
migrants who settle in Quebec have to send their children to 
French-medium schools, not to English-medium ones as the 
greatest majority of them have so far opted. Children of French 
parents as well as children of immigrants whose home language is 
not En^^lish can still attend an English-medium school if they 
pass an entrance test. Because of the low-quality type of^r 
English generally taught in French schools in Quebec, not many 
French Canadian children avail themselves of the test option 
for attendance of schools where English is the medium of instruc- 
tion (8/24/7^ Field Notes). 

In what way does bilingualism affect intelligence (as 
measured by an IQ test) or academic achievement (as measurei^by 
grades but especially by standardized achievement tests)? Do 
bilingual children tend to be of higher or lower IQ's or score 
better or worse on standardized tests than monolingual children? 
Interpretation of the answers to such questions is a highly 
political matter, for regardless of what the answer might be, 
it leads some people to feel proud of what they supposedly are 
and condemn the other side in "I told you so" fashion. In other 
words, the results of any attempt to answer such questions 
actually and potentially are usable for exultation as well as 
defamation, a matter quite similar to the controversy about the 
relation between the IQ and race in the U.S.A. and Britain 
(A. Jensen, L. Shockley, R. Hermstein, and others in the 
U.S.A.; H. J. Eysenck and others in Britain). In both cases, 
investigators have tended to mean different things by their 
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basic variables or maKe a limited laboratory or tenting 
procedure stand for all thnt people mean in everyday life by a 
piven key variable such an intelligence, not to mention race 
or bilinp;ualism. Re that as it may, we would like to report 
briefly on some of the attempts to answer the question about 
the relationship between bilingualirm and what children spend 
a good deal of their life trying to do—getting through school, 
This can be summarized as follows: 

^. With reheard to the relation between bilingualism and the 
IQ as measured by a non-verbal intelligence test for primary- 
school children, it is basically a nuestion of occupational 
class (the uhjef measure of social clasr) rather than a questi* 
of monoiingualism or bilingualism (W. R. Jones, 1968:19> 21). 
It is social class that account:' for the variance, not linguistic 
grouping. 

2. In some studies dealing with the effect of bilingualism on 
school performance, it has been found that the age and sex of 
pupils are of crucial importance in comparing monoglots and 
bilinguals. At times, monoglot children tend to score better 
on tests of a linguistic nature, e.g., having to do with per- 
formance in English ar. a school subject, than bilingual children— 
but not appreciably better on tests dealing with numerical 
or mathematical skills (cf. W. R. Jones, 1969 regarding a 1%0 
suxvey; Pill, 1970 :1?9). Unfortunately, neither parental, 
occupation in these studies was ptatictically controlled nor what 
was meant by bili^^gual irm in rural vn. urban Jiettixign war 
elucidated. (In addition, some of the terjtc were given in 
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English because no Welsh version was available for those 
whose Welsh was better than their English — i.e., Welsh-speakors 
were at a handicap; the purpose was that they prove themselves 
in English !) As some informants have pointed out, what was 
compared in these studies were sons and daughters of barristers 
and stock-brokers in Anglicized areas (representing English 
monoglotism) with sons and daughters of farmers and postmen in 
rural Wales (made to represent bilingualism) . More importantly 
perhaps, it is not so much the tight research design or goodness 
of the statistics used or the specific findings per se but the 
image people have of the findings that counts; also the 
political use thereof, e.g., in expanding or contracting 
Welsh-medium education, in persuading or dissuading parents. 

3. "Earlier studies of bilingualism and attainment have re- 
peatedJ.y found that verbal tests of ability discriminate against 
bilingual children. This may be overcome by the intelligent 
child of middle-class parents in an urban area but is more of a 
problem for the average, rural child from a manual home" (Pill, 
1970:158-159). 

^. In a study by Derrick Sharp, et al . , dealing with attitudes 
and motivation for the learning of Welsh and English in Wales in 
4 types of schools (three located in areas where according to 
the 1961 Census Welsh-speakers were 68-81%, ^8-55^, and 
and the fourth being the bilingual or Welsh-medium schools 
which do not reflect the linguistic background of the areas in 
which they are located), it war, found that the linguistic back- 
ground of the school was not generall'' significant in attainment 



in English at the secondary-school level, that schools located 
in areas with Wolrh-rpeaJcers an well as bilingual or 

Welsh-raedium schools compared favorably with schools in other 
areas, that Welsh-medium schools had the highert rchievement 
(highest mean scores) in Welsh a.-: first lanf^are and Welsh as 
second lanf!::uage (197^:^^). 

5. "....It would be unfair to ignore the possibility that 
the introduction of a second languae;e even in favourable 
circumstances may be fraught with some disadvantages to some 
children" (E. G. Lewis, 1968:6). However, in a study carried 
out in the Somer^/ille , New Jersey, Public Schools in the U.S. 
on the effect of introduction of a foreign lanfruage in elementary 
school on the later achievement of the pupils ir high school, 
it was found that "m Soraerville at best, systematic study of 
a foreign languap^e from grade three through eight does not 
undermine the child's foundations in the basic or traditional 
learnings. He does not compete in high school classes. .. .under 
any discernible handicap*' (Gomerville, New Jersey, Public 
Schools, Evaluation of the Effect of Foreip:n Lanpruage Studies 
in the Elementary School upon Achievement in the High School , 
/l9e2"quoted in E. G. Lewis, 19f^:i^). ::uch a study is sug- 
gestive of the fact that enrly introduction of a second language 
may not have an adverse effect on later achievement, but other 
studies are needed to make such n finding conclusive. 

G. An overall conclusion can bp cited: 

It does not appear possible ^ on the research 
evidence available % to reach firm conclusions 
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regarding the effects of bilinp:ualism on general 
ability and attainment s Many surveys on bilingual 
children claim a reduced competence in general 
ability or in one or the other language. Some of 
these researches were carried out in Wales and 
produced significant differences between unilinguals 
and biiinguals in tests of reading comprehension 
and of language usage ^ the differences favouring 
the \anilingual groups in English tests and the 
bilingual groups in Welsh tests ^ i.e., each group 
was superior in its home language. Some other 
studies report favourably on the effect of 
bilingualism.... Studies of the latter kind appear 
to be in the minority. But several of the studies 
referred to can be criticised for failure to 
accomplish the extremely difficult task of isolating 
bilingualism as an experimental factor ; fuithermore, 
most of these studies were conducted on bhe attainment 
of children who, in accordance with language policies 
then operative, did not receive formal instruction 
in .their second language until about the age of 
seven. Some studies. .. .suggest that a temporary 
handicap in vocabulary resulted from the early * 
acquisition of two languages, but this handicap did 
not function after the age of 12 or 13; from one 
inquiry carried out in Wales...., it appeared that 
by the age of 13-plus the English achievement of 
pupils with a predomixiantly Welsh background was 
very nearly equal to that normally expected of 
English children with an exclusively English back- 
ground. Some of the more recent researches^ in 
which factors such as social class appear to have 
been more or less adequately controlled^ j^ndicate 
that bilingualism is not necessarily a sour ce of 
intellectual disadvantage .... (Schools Council 
Committee for Wales, Development of Bilingual 
Education in Wales , 1972:17-18, emphasis added). 
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(The references on which this overall conclusion is 
based, in the order of the ellipses above, are: (a) Saer, 1925; 
Darcy, 19^6; R. Jones and W.A.C, Stewart, 1951; R* Morgan, 
1955; W. Jones, et si . , 1957; W. R. Jones, i960; Macnamara, 
1966; (b) Arsenian, 1957; Malherbe, 19^6; (c) Arsenian, 1957; 
Spoerl, 1944; (d) Merioneth Local Education Authority, 1961; 
and (e) W. R. Jones, 1966.) 

7. Other comments further highlight certain aspects of the 

preceding key conclusion: 

(a) Importance of the context in which bilingualism 
occurs 

"Many studies of bilingualism and intelligence 
or of bilingualism and school achievement have been 
conducted wj.thin the context of bilingualism without 
dJLglossia, often without sufficient understandi,ng 
on the part of investigators that this was but one of 
several possible contexts for the study of bilingual - 
ism . As a result, many of the purported •disadvantages' 
of bilingualism have been falsely generalized to 
the phenomenon at large rather than related to the 
absence or presence of social patterns which reach 
substantially beyond bilingualism. ... "(Pishrcan, 196?: 
55 9 emphasi s added) . 

Lack of awareness of the "complexity of language 
functioning and the complexity of the social settings 
in which language is employed" — two themes that are 
crucial for the social-psychological study of bilingualism— 
have led to unwarranted generalization as well as 
contradiction between findings (Macnamara, I967a:75). 

As Prof. Jac L. Williams of Aberystwyth, one of the 
foremost proponents of bilingual education in Wales, 
summarized the issues to Welsh parents: 
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"Until fairly recently doubts were often expressed 
about the effect of a bilingual education on child 
development. Some even thought that it was harmful 
and detrimental to the child's intellectual 
development. Recent experience and research studies 
have removed such doubts.... It is well known that 
the examination results of bilingual secondary 
schools compare very favourably. ...with the examina- 
tion results of secondary schools where English is 
the sole medium of instruction and where the national 
language (Welsh) is not given any higher status thaa 
that accorded to foreign languages such as French or 
German" ( Meithrin , Bxalletin of the Welsh Nursei7 
School Movement, No. Easter 1975 issue, page 

The lack of firm conclusions and the contradictory 
nature of the findings that have tried to link 
bilingualism and school achievement have been arti- 
facts of the research involved in mere correlation 
between an imprecise definition, or a loose definition 
of bilingualism out of context, and some standardized 
tests. 

Is there anything positive, xievertheless , about 
correlation studies dealing with the so-called bilingualism 
and academic achievement? Perhaps there is, as Macnamara 
has pointed out: Most of such studies have dealt with 
bilinguals as a m inority that coul.d be compared with a 
monolingual majority; in such studies bilinguals are 
weaker than monolingual s^ for it is the monolinguals* 
language which is the language of instruction; thus 
basically such studies deal with the "relationship 
between grasp of the language of instruction and 
att£.inment" (l967b:122, emphasis added), 
(b) Importance of knowing and precisely defining in 
research studies what kind of bilingualism is 
being investigated 

Those who first began the study of bilingualism 
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seem to have been interested not so much in the 
phenomenon of bilingualism per se but in its supposed 
effect on school children's achievement and IQ. However , 
some recent studies have tried to explain bilingual 
functioning itself* For example , such studies have dealt 
with "problems such as the meaning and measurement of 
bilingualism, the amount of overlap in the linguistic 
systems of bilinguals, success and failure in keeping 
linguistic systems from getting mired up, the ability 
to switch from one system to the other and the ability 
to translate" (Macnamara, 1967a: 58) • 

We would like to highlight some of the issues 
involved in the study of bilingualism not only as a 
matter of schooling but also in its large^ aspects 
as a matter of identity: 

(1) Possession of a language is to a great extent 
possession of a culture; bilingualism is indicative of 
biculturalism, but not necessarily vice-versa* For 
example, pro-Welsh Welsh-speakers in Wales tend to be 
bilingual, having access to both Welsh and English 
writings or literature; on the other hand, English 
monoglots in Wales may or may not have access to Welsh 
literature even in translation, or may simply not 
desire to do so# 

Bilingualism at times may be associated with dual 
group allegiance and the dilemmas thereof. In a study 
of French-Americans in Maine, New England. Wallace 
Lambert and his associates discovered that proficiency 
in the stronger language of bilinguals was closely 
associated with cultural allegiance. Yankee Francos 
who expressed distinct preference for Anglo rather than 
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Franco- American culture^ downplayed the importance 
of knowing French, and tended to re^iect their own 
French backp:round were more proficient in English 
than French. Thos-^ who had a strong preference for 
being identified as French had a better command of 
French than Engli 5^h. A third sub-group wa? ambivalent 
and apathetic about its own identity, expressing 
preference for certain features of general American — 
i.e., Anglo — culture and some features of Franco 
culture (Lambert, 1967:107-108). 

Welsh contains expressions for differentiating 
cultural allegiance from mere knowledge of the language, 
e.g., Cymraeg (Welsh in speech) vs. Cymreig (Welsh in 
spirit) ; Saesnep; (English in speech) vs* Saesnig 
(English in spirit). In other words, a person might 
be Cymraeg in speech, but Saesnig in spirit! Such terms 
express different degrees of Anglicization. The anti- 
Welsh Anglo-Welsh are known among their detractors as 
"Little Englishmen" or "Low-Powered E:nglishmen" 
(3/1^/V^ Field Notes). 

(?) Bilingualism comes in different degrees. The 
degree of bilingualism and its association with cultural 
allegiance ir prime importance i^^ 'thnic and socio- 
linguistic studies. Which of the two languages is the 
dominant one iu the life of the child obviously has 
consequencer for r.choolinp* succerr^ or failure. 
(3) It is rather difficult to give a comprehensive 
definition of bilingualism since the phenomenon is 
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linguistic-ethnic-political-55ocial. Bloomfield 
(19^5:S6) defined bilinRxialisra as "native-like control 
of two laiigua(2;es" (quoted in Christophersen ^ 19?5ifi5)- 
Since this is an imprecise definition ( native-like 
control can vancre from mere speech to command of ad- 
vanced literary works) ^ linguists currently emphasize 
that the most important feature of bilingualism is 
the " habitual use of two languages" (Christopherren , 
1973:65). In other words, the domain of use, the 
context of use, is of the essence in linking bilinp-ualism 
with any other variables in research on schools or 
other institutions. 

(4) For socio-political purposes, it is important co 
classify bilinf?:ualism into two kinds: "unilateral" 
and "reciprocal" (cf. E. G. Lewis, l97^+:^0. Bilingualism 
in Wales may be said to be "unilateral" rather than 
"reciprocal": It is the Welsh natives who learn, and 
have had to Icam, English; Enprlish-speaking nevccir.crs 
to Wales no longer learn Welsh — not in any appreciable 
number anywa^y. It is for this reason that bilingualism 
in Wales — especially since the Brad, the Blue Books of 
18^7, and the "1870 Education Act — has been, in the minds 
of many Welshmen, associated with a stigma of inferior- 
ity, with a "^mb,iect people" (to use a terra the "Cymry- 
Cymraeg," the pro-Welsh Welsh, use) having to lenrn the 
language of their overlords and wanting to be identified 
with them. 

In the 1960 H.M.S.O. Report, Bilingualism in 
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Education; Report on an International Seminar Held 
at Aberystw:vth. Wales. 20 Aup:ust-? September. 1960 
there is a paper by E. G. Malherbe on bilingualism in 
South Africa which mentions, among other things, a 
proverb in Afrikaans (17th century Dutch) to the effect 
that the lans^iage of conquerors, when learned by the 
conquered, would turn them emotionally into slaves — 
a proverb and a historical context thnt unfortunately 
we cannot now cite accurately because of lack of access 
to that out-of--print publication. Be that as it may, 
the point is that bilinpualism may be an involuntary one 
and may be associated with a historical memory of an 
officially **banned lan^^ape." 

(5) In addition, there in the matter of "coordinate" 
vs, ^'compound" bilin^ualism which some writers seem to 
make a lot out of, but wnich in essence is a convenient 
way of representing tv. j "Meal types" (in Weber's sense 
of the term), or more simply, two extreme points on a 
continuum of p^radations (cf. Cnristophersen , 1973:6A)« 
"Coordinate" bilingualism indicates that the two languages 
are kept in separate compartments, fuinctioning in- 
dependently of each other, dind expressing two distinct 
ways of life. "Compound" bilingualism, on the other 
hand, indicates that the two languages mesh together and 
influence each other t > the point where they almost 
become 3 compound langua^-^', ratner tnan stayinp- parallel 
languages, and thnt the two lanr^uages serve to express 
the same culture, e.g., in home bilingualism 
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(Christophersen, 197'3:W0. To put it differently, 
"coordinate" bil inpualirm is .^een a^.* a product of 
early bilingi^alism, an acquisition of the child of 
"a ro^-pclinate system of two lan^ages, in which the 
link ae'*"ween mental processes and expression is the 
same in relation to the second lan^age as it is to the 
first language or mother tongiie. . . . /in 'compound* 
bilingual isra7, the mother tongue dorp*^ nates the whole 
complex fabric of linguistic hehaviouj"' (J. L. Williams, 
1962:22). 

It is thought that late, rather than early, bilingual- 
ism often leads to "interference," that is, "the use 
of elements from one language while speaking or writing?: 
another" (Mackey, 1965 — quoted in Gumperz, 1967:50, and, 
for good measure, in Gumperz, 19^9:^57). In Wales, 
Weish-speaking WelGhmen and Welshwomen who became 
fluent in English only between the ages of 7 and 10 seem 
to like to stress the virtues of early bilingualism, of 
"coordinate" bilingualism, to guard against the problem 
of linguistic "interference" (11/6/V3 Field Notes). 

The study of "interference," however, can be a 

valuable aid in teaching Welsh or Eng!^ ish as a second 

language. An H.M.S.O. publication entitled Welsh: ^ 

Programme of Research and Development , puts it this way: 

When two languages are being taught at the same 
time or to the same children, one language in its 
phonology , vocabulary and gr jnmar must hasre some 
kind of effect upon similar levels of the other 
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lanf^ago. An English-speakinp; child learning Welsh 
will hear the sound? of Welsh in terms of what he i?. 
accustomed to hear in English. Descriptions of the 
main areas of this kind of linguistic interference of 
English with Welsh are specially important. Knowledge 
of a precise nature of this kind would enable teachers 
to identify the main difficulties of children learning 
the second language and prepare them beforehand to 
encounter them or to avoid them. There are four 
stages which the child leaminp; a second language 
goes through: there is the first stage in which his 
ability to hear some Welsh sounds is involved; 
secondaly, there is his ability to make the right 
movements of the tongue and of the lips to produce 
the new sounds which he has to acquire; then he has 
to learn to integrate the sounds into appropriate 
new patterns; and finally he h^s to leai-n to make 
these appropriate patterns, habitual and automatic. 
Thj-s is a highly complex situation and although 
children seem to get over -e difficulties in time, 
knowledge about the interference of one language 
with the other at each of these stages would be of 
extreme value in refining methods of teaching (Schools 
Council Welsh Committee, Welsh: A Programme of 
Research and Development , i967 : 59-40--a bilingual 
text reminiscent of the Logo's series of Latin- 
English texts in classics, where the two languages 
are side by side, passagje by passage). 

The study of coordinate and compound bilingualism 
is part of the study of a larp;er socio-linguistic issue: 
code-switching and code repertoire (of. Hymes, -1967:9-11). 
(6) W. Penfield is often quoted in bilingual circles 
in Wale?: with r^ferencp to two points: (a) his publi- 
cations concerning the seemin/ly limitless, or rather 
quite elastic, capacity of children to leaiTi different 
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lanpruages — a function of th^^ cerebral cortex of the 
brain in the early year- (cf. Penfi^ld and Robertc, 
1959); arid (b; his own personal example of brinff;inF 
up hi^ ovm chilcj?en to be, by the age of six, 
trilingual in English, German, and French (J* L, 
vv'illiaras, l96?:?1-?2)» 

At University Collep;e, Aberystwyth, the Department 
of Education { \ L. Williams, C. J. Dodson, D. James, 
and others) has been a pioneer in bjlin^^al education, 
stressinf^ especially the benefits of early bilinpniali sm. 
(7) The arp:ument in favor of a bilinf^al policy in 
schools as well as daily life in Waller, as advanced by 
pro-Welsh Welshmen, can be summarized in two words: 
"windows and roots." The two languages give the speaker 
two windows on the world rather than confine his vision 
to just one, that is, give him a wider frame of 
reference and a built-in comparative approach which is 
intellectually satisfying* Knowledge of the national 
lanp^uap^e (Welsh) in addition to a world language 
(Enp:lish) links the Welsh person with his national 
heritage, with his cultural identity, and with the 
world at large (cf. Pill, 1970:140). 

The preceding vifiW is by no means tne prevalent one 
in Wales. In a long "Note of ^"{^^serv^ tion on the 
Recommendations to Establish a Fully Bilingual Primnry 
Education in Wal'^v':," P'rofpssor D. C. Marsh — professor 
of social science at Nottingham University, England, a 
member of the Girt ins Committee, and a formerly bilinp^ial 
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Welshman — takes exception to the Gittins Report ^ 
dissociating himself from its main recommendations 
(Gittins Report ^ 1%7 : • His dissent rests on 
three considerations: 

a - The Gittins Report fails to show how the "Welsh 
way of life" is different from^ that of other 
societies , nor what the particiiTar literary, 
artistic, or spiritual values of the Welsh way 
of life specifically are. In Professor Marsh's 
view, the assum^-d differences from other values 
and other ways of life cannot always be identified 
with the Welsh language (1967:556). 

b - There is "a real gulf teiwe^ft spoken and literary 
Welsh" — something which does not lead to oral 
proficiency in the Welsh language and does not 
;]ustify giving it a prominent place in primary 
education in Wales (1967:566). 

c - "There is very little reliable evidence on the 
advantages and disadvantages of a bilingual 
education in which one of the lanpruapies is o_f 
world significance and the other a minority 
lanpniage . It would seem to me that the parents 
of young children in Wales now and in the 
future.. ..are entitled to be given an assurance 
that the widespread introduction of Welsh will 
not in any way prejudice the future career 
prospects of their children outside Wales " 
(1967:557, emphasir. added). 

In a cense, all th^ 5,000 or so lanpruages in the 
world—with the exception of English, French, German, 
Russian, Chinese, and Japnnese--are "minority langiiages 
in tnp two senses of the word "rai^ ^^ity," that is, 
either are language.- that are spoken by comparatively 
few people, say, less than SO million, or are language 



that are mainly pre-industrial , that ic, with a 
lonp; literary tradition perhapr, but lackinp; advanced 
technological vocabulary or the capacity to continue 
to keep up with advanced technical vocabulary (r.ome 
laii^uap:eF do not have the extensive ''snare parts" 
syrtem of prefixes and suffixes that toglirh, for 
example, has nor the capacity to use acronyms aund 
abb r evi at i on s ) • 

Morr importantly , however, the crux of Professor 
Marsh's argument is in point "c," above. What we have 
called '^Welsh-raedium" schools — ' hich are actually 
dual-medium schools because some sub.jects are taup;ht 
in Welsh, others in Enplish, that is, are "bilinpaxal*" 
schools — have been a response to that point, for they 
have had to be doubly p;ood as schools: the Enfi^lish 
they teach is on a hiR:h level, comparing favorably with 
the Enfrlish tauf^ht in the best schools in England, and 
the ./elsh tauf7:ht has also been of a hif^h standard 
(these are middle-class schools staffed by rood teachers 
and leamine^-ori onted pupils). In other words, these 
schools to-^ich — in answer to Professor Marsh's question 
about thp future career prospects of children—English 
to "^et on^' np^ , if wc may use an Americanism, Welsh 
to "get with if' cuLturally. 

The dual Durposo of Welsh-medium or bilinp^ual 
--hools in Wales is well-expressed in a final chapter 

. 1959 p lication of the Ministry of Education, a 
chapter written by a group of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
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One of the central aims of Welsh schools must 
be to ey'iend to Welsh children the benefits of 
association with England and its language and 
literature and of participation in its intellectual 
achievements and, at the same time, to maintain 
and nurture their respect for the best of their 
particular heritage ( Primary Education , 1959 r?"!?* 
chapter entitled "The Special Problems of Wales"). 

We now turn our attention more fully to these schools. 

WELSH-MEDIUM SCHOOLS AS SCHOOLS FOR CULTURAL REGENERATION 

In Wales, one hears key phrases repeated by pro-Welsh 
Welshmen and pro-Welsh Welshwomen. Some of these phrases are: 

(a) "In the medium of ," especially "in the medium 

of Welsh." The payload of this phrase, the tone and 
the overtones carry a HcLuhan sort of assertion: The 
medium (Welsh) is the message , and in its own right 
especially vice-versa (the message is Welsh). 

(b) "To live a full life in Welsh." The connotation 
is that people who can do so are fortunate indeed, that 
a number of people feei being deprived because they 
cannot do so, that such people feel the yoke of English, 
its intrusion into their very existence. Implied in 

all this is that one needs to use one's native language 
for purposes of <^motion and intellect, for all spheres 
of life, and that thir. is as :.atural~or sho ild be as 
natural— as breathing. In Wales, not all people can 
breathe naturally this way; m Wales, they cannot "live 
a full life in Welsh," live their lives entirely in Welsh. 
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(c) ^'But Wale? is a nation." Wn?^t i? meant by this 
is that Wales is not a mere rep-ion liko Yorkshire cr 
the Midlands, tnat it has unique-) characteristics which 
make it non-Enp;lish and worthy of autonomy in its own 
affairs, that it is not a mere extension of London. 

(d) ^'Brainwashed,*^ i.^^. , historically brainwashed by 
the English. The context of the usap:e is -exclusive to 
the issue of lan^uafre and identity — "brainwashed" with 
reference to self^ contempt and contempt for the native 
lanRTuare, for laith (Welsh). The implied meaning is 
that the Enp;lish have succeeded in makinp Welshmen hate 
themselves and their lanp;uap:o and that respect for 
oneself can only st^rt with restoring respect to the 
lantniapre — speaknnp; it, teachinp: it, making; it "official" 
in one's daily life. "Conditioned^' and ^'conditioning;" 
are also used as frequently to expresr^ the same idea. 

(e) A suner-archinp- phrar*' for all the preceding is 
"to fret on," that is, the .xestion of sociaJL mobility. 
Historically, the Wf^lsh hwe been offered a drastic 
choice between nenuirition of P>nr:lish to "move up in 
the world** — anti tnur at tirr.' s becominr alien unto 
themselves and their own coii^munita es — and clinfrinrr to 
thf^ir native Innwnre at tnp expense of lorinp; the 
ability to hold office (of. the 1^^^6 Act of Union) or 
"better" themsolve^ . "^lettinr on" har- meant leaving 
Wales physically nr *^motinnai Iv , at tirres even turning; 
on Wales i tself . 



A seventeenth-century poet has described the Welsh 
brain-drain of hi£5 days, the act of leavinp; Wales leaderless, 
the break up of the traditional comirunity, the trek to Enp:laiid: 

(This poem is quoted in J.L. Williams, 1%8:40, but 
unfortunately is left untranslated. A somewhat literal and 
not too elegant a translation might be something like the 
following: Leaving the country life, like a wild lion and 
becoming a lawyer; And a land becomes leaderless; And a land 
without a leader happens; Because of legal confusion. N'est pas? 

What do the aforementioned "in the -lium of," "to live 
a full life in Welsh," "but Wales is a nr.iun," "brainwashed by 
the English," and "to get on" have to do with schooling and 
schools? A lot, it can be said. The;;e key phrases are part of 
a universe of attributes, of a universe of discoui'se among 
Welshmen that indicates a sort of challenge-and-response pro- 
cess, an indication of a problem ejid of ways to solve it through 
the schools, the Welsh-medium schools. It is instructive that 
the first institution in Wales to be used to turn the fortunes 
of the Welsh language has been the school. 

Wc quote what some informamts have said in relation 

to these matters 

(a) "One must not forp-^t -'JOO yonrr of < ultural 
conditioning of Welshmen to inferiority" 
Field Notes). 
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(b) "Welshmen have been brainwashed for centuries to 
hate their own language and only have respect for 
En"*lish....the lanpruage of 'petting on'" Field 
Notes). 

(c) "....To become a civil servant^ one had to get 

rid of hif Welsh accent and behave like an Englishman" 
(said by a proudly Anglicized, anti-Welsh V/elsh-speaker , 
Field Notes). 

(d) "In the 20 and 50 's the way to ret ahead was to 
lose your Welsh accent and become Anglicized... .Slowly , 
the tide ir> turning. One Local Council in Caernarvon- 
shire now -answers the phone in Welsh: the Dwyfor 
Council. .. .you know, Lloyd George was Lord Dwyfor; it 
±13 the name of a river. ... It 's near Pwllheli. In Welsh 
it (Dwyfor Council) is Cyngor Dwyfor . ... Rely n Lewis, 
author of Second-Class Citizen , is chairman of the 
Dwyfor Council !.... Why shouldn't a small country" like 
ours have a say in the world? People feel that Wales 
counts as a unit in world all airs, " .at it should have 

a seat in the United Nations, that it has a contribution 
to make" (^AO/?^ Field Notes). 

(e) "We were enslaved by the conditioninr we had 
received erpeci-ally in the last 100 years.... It is 
actually centuries of conditioning. We abandoned our 
native language. ... People wanted to get on . Education 
meant Eng ^lis h educat on.. •.Dr. Fobi Jones — he's at 
Aberystwyth, a lecturer in the Welsh Department, says 
that the fight for the language is the fight for 
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self-respect He has a theory— that we'll never 

win by teaching the pupils only, that we must fret 
their parents to be bilingual" (3/2/7^ Field Notes). 
In an important sense, then, Welsh-medium schools are 
schools for self-assurance—against historical humiliation and 
feelings of inferiority and for building cc fidence in the 
pupil and self-respect. The Welsh-medium school is an academy 
for self-respect, a "finishing" school in that regard. 

The historical memory of inferiority (the "ceaseless 
desire to please" as an informant characterized the historical 
docility of Welshmen) and the issues connected therewith, 
issues that have contributed to the establishment of Welsh- 
medium schools, can be gotten at through perusal of Welsh writings 
especially of the late 19th and early 20th centuries. Examples 
follow: 

(a) A book called The Citizen Reader , used in the 
Blaenau Ffestiniog School of 1892, written by H. 0. 
Amold-Forster, published in Cassell's Modem 0..-.00I 
Series, and having a preface by W. E. Forster after 
whom the I87O Education Act is named, tells Welsh 
children to think of themselves essentially in terms 
of the British Empire: "And all of you ought to 
remember that the great nation to which you belone;, 
and of which I hope you are all r^o'^'U bigger, far 
bicrger, than the two little islnnir. that make up the 
Kingdom of Gre-jt ^^ritnin and Trol-^nd, and that it ex- 
tends everywhere where the English lanpjua fre is spoken 
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by men who live under English law and under the 
English flap; " (quoted in R. T. Jones^ 197^:155f emphasis 
added). Within such worldwide framework and worldwide 
language, Wales and the Welsh do not stand much chance! 
It is an overwhelming "cultural conditioning. 

(b) "We Welshmen must acknowledge the p:reatnes£ of 
the English nation. They are a greater people than 
we are. They are so much greater that if we live among 
them before our mental character is fairly formed, 
we are crushed or absorbed" (Thomas Charles Edwards, 
Principal of the University College of Wales, Abery- 
stwyth^ in his book Younp: Wales , 18%:159t ouoted by 
R. T. Jones, 197^ : 161 , emphasis added). Somehow to many 
Welshmeis "they" do not seem "so much p:reater" now, 
in the post-19^5 period. At any rate, the Welsh school 
movement can be construed as an antidote to being 
"crushed or absorbed" into Englishness — or to use 
another expression, as an antidote to being "Englished 
out" of Welshness itself. 

(c) Prior to 19^5, and especially prior to 191^, the 
Empire t British Empire, was the context for whatever 
the rising Welsh intelligentsia thought or did. That 
highly assimilative intelligentsia connected its own 
fortunes with those of the Empire. As J. Vymwy Morgan 
put it in his book, ^ Study in Nationality (191?:1'30-- 
quoted by T. Jones, 197^:1f"^'3, emphasis added), 
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There is national glory in store for Wales, 
not probably as a Welsh Wales ^ but as an English 
Wales ; but the people must look for it in the 
lines of self-improvement. As to the direction 
that civilisation will take, that depends largely 
upon social factors, ethnical principles , and 
international influences; much also will depend 
upon the nation's receptive and reproductive ^ 
capacity, and, above all, upon its willingness 
to learn and co-operate with the rest of the 
Empire. 

It seems that what Vymwy Morgan called "ethnical 
principles" has in Britain itself caupht up with the 
Englishman's and Anglicized Celt's sense of "civilisation^" 
for "civilisation" was but the smoke-screen for the 
preoccupations of Empire. In Scotland and Wales, that 
"civilisation" is currently expressed through rising 
ethnicity, through an emphasis on a non-English identity, 
(d) 0. n. Edwards (1858-1920), an important fin de 
si^cle intellectual figure in Wales as well as England, 
seemed to ha/e been torn between two contrasting senti- 
ments: service of Empire vs. prer^ervation of Welshness. 
He bridp:ed the two by making the latter serve the former. 
In his opinion, the function of the school was to pre- 
pare Welshmen for ^obs in the Wnpire, that is, to enable 
them to compete with Ira Fihmen , Scotsmen, and Englishmen 
pouring out of Rrit.iin to administer India and other 
"British" possession?. What interests us about him is 
not only that he, liVo -ill writern, war a product of 
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his time, but also that he was one of the first people 
in Wales to see the importance of the school in com- 
batting the sense of ethnic inferiority that Welsh 
children seemed to carry as a personal and collective 
burden, an inferiority that Welsh-medium schools, arooncr 
other things, consciously want to eradicate, As 
0, M. Edwards said in 1900 (quoted by T. Jones, 197^: 
158, emphasis added). 

We demand that two things should be given a 
prominent place in our schools — study of the history 
and literature of Wales, and nurturinp the children's 
patriotism. It is treason ni^ainst the progress of 
goodness to throw cold water on a child's ambition; 
it is cruelty to teach him to despise the Welsh life 
that has moulded his character * 

Schools are important in imparting a sense of 

nationality, of ethnic identity. Obviously, the medium 

of that imparting, the language, is crucial in this 

respect — especially in what is considered to be a 

bilingual country, such as Wales, 

There are two kindr of schools in Wales (as„we mentioned 
earlier): (a) thor^e in Welsh- speaking areas, and (b) those in 
Anglicized areas. The former are known as "natural Welsh schools" 
or "traditional Welsh .schools"; the latter are known as "bi- 
lingual schools," "Wel^^h-medium schools," or simply "Welsh 
schools." "Natural Welsh" schools are called "natural" because 
Welsh is naturally spoken in the community; they are called 
"traditional Wel55h schools" because they have been the predominant 
type of schools in Wales since the 1870 Education Act. The 
"natural Welsh" and "traditional Welsh" schools are English- 



medium schools, that is, they are, paradoxically, schools that 
neither use the historically "natural" nor "traditional'' 
language of Wales as the chief medium of instruction (a few of 
them may have a Welsh stream within them, but it is not as 
important as the English stream). On the other hand^ "bilingual 
schools in Anglicized areas are called bilingual because they 
deliberately use, in addition to English, the heretofore 
neglected language of Wales — ^Welsh — as a medium of instruction. 
The s:ime schools are called "Welsh-medium" schools because of 
their emphasis on the use of Welsh as the language of instruc- 
tion in many subjects, something not done in Wales between 1870 
and 1959. These "Welsh-medium" schools are also "English- 
medium," because they teach mathematics and science in English. 
They are also called "Welsh" schools because they emphasize 
the Welsh language and culture (they also teach English very 
well indeed). Of the three appellations for these schools in 
Anglicized areas, schools set up deliberately to emplhasize the 
Welsh language, we have chosen "Welsh-medium school^" to refer 
to them. In other words, schools in Wales are classified 
according to their location as well as their predominant 
language of instruction. 

There are no "Welsh-medium" schools in Anglesey, a 
predominantly^ Welsh-speaking part of Wales (sounds like Dr. 
Johnson's famouc one-sentence treatise on snakes in Iceland, 
"There are no rnakps in Iceland," but ours ip meant to be a 
mere illustration). Traditionally, whatever was taught through 
the medium of Welsh in ''natur J Welsh sctiools" was Welsh itself 



and relip:ious instruction, but that was all* lncreanin0;ly , 
ho-^ever, "natural Welsh schools rou^z:h the influence of 
"Welsh-medium schools" are bepjinninp to teach more sub.nects 
throup:h the medium of Welsh. As an example, .^Iwch School, a 
secondary school in Anpclesey, advertised in April, '^'^y^ for a 
teacher to teach history through the medium of Welsh up to "0" 
level, which, among other tl ^ ^ , is creatdnp- some new mobility 
avenues for teachers in Welsii-medium secondary sch'^^ls. 

In this account, we shall concentrate on Welsh-medium 
schools. In what way have these schools been an aprency for 
cultural regeneration? Obviously, in their emphasis on l^-m.T^aage- 
and the Welsh language in Wales, in the way it nas been sup- 
pressed, has been an iriex of the inferiority of Welshmen 
vis-a-vis Englishmen; in their emphasis on Welsh identity — 
.md language is part of the consciousness of Welshm.en about 
oheir identity, a part of the Welsh-speaking person; and in 
theii emphasis on Welsh culture — on Welsh history and lit^^rature, 
Th€se schools have been concerned with restoration of pride 
and self-confidence to the new generation Welshmen. In a 
worr' . these schools have been concerned pth Cymraeg and 

V 

Cymreictod , the Welsh language and the sene^e of Welshness^ as 
an interlinked entity. Or, to put it differ^^ntly , these schools 
have been concerned with what is known in Wels^I as Y Pet he (as 
in Viop Y Pethe," Aberystwyth), that is, "Our Things"— 
literature, books, language, poetry. Eisteddfod, and Penillon 
singing — things uiiique to Wales, things considered sui genorir > 
One can, following Durkheim, attempt to construct a whole 
sociology of "thinghood" based on the power of symbolism, b^L 
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that is raorc in the area of philosophy than sociolOF^y (cf. 
V'^inhirif-f^r, ■'"^1'^, Dip Philosophie der Air. Ob , Tuebingen). 

For our imraedaate purposof:, we nhall be concerj.cid with 
t^iving an overall account of Welsh-medium rchoolr — their 
characteristic: and the pi^obleras and issues they face. Although 
many of the items discussed will be interlinked, we will use 
sub-headings only as a matter of convenience. Obviously, an 
item may be classifiable under more than one heading or sub- 
heading, in addition, we shall be concerned more with secondary 
schools than primary ones and, ii appropriate, make a distinction 
between the two in relation to a given poxnt. 

CHARACTERISTICS OP WEL^H-MEDIUM SChOOLG 
A. Aims 

In the groat majority of .-chools in Wales, that is, 
in English-medium schools, Welsh is taught only for half-an- 
hour a day at the primary level. Because Welsh itself is 
taught as a "second" language, children—according to the pro- 
Welsh Welsh — are "not learning anything at all, which has sown 
the seeds of discontent. We are living ia W ales, and Welsh is 
p recious to us. Half-an-hour a day is not sufficient . ..." 
(5/17/74 Field Notes). Therefore, a "Welsh school," i.e., a 
Welsh-medium school, where children would learn to speak Welsh 
and use Welsh in the classroom and on the playground, was 
established. 

When English is taught as a "second" language in Welsh- 
medium primary schools, it is taught for half-an-hour a day. 
However, because the environment outside the '^.chool is Anglicized 
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and saturated with Lnglish as a medium of expression, Welsh 
children spending daily half i hour on English in primary 
school do not suffer comparatively as much es those learning 
Welsh only f 50 minutes a day, for the latter have no 
linguistic support in the environment and, most often, not 
even in their own English-speaking hoffie^^ English, in Welsh-medium 
primary schools, is taught orally at first; it is introduced 
Li^ age 6 and becomes a written language in Junior School (ages 
7-11), in ii^taindard One (equivalent to second grade in American 
sc.i wis). As the headmaster of a Welsh-medium p: imary school 
put it, "We have two aims: knowledR^ of fiPRlish as good as 
anybody^ aiid to keep the Welsh language alive * >>>We have had to 
reassure the parents that their children's English would be as 
good as others. (11/7/^5 Field Notes), a reassurance all 

Welsh-medium schools have had to impart to parents, and continue 
to have to. After all, there is such a thing as the "market 
supremacy*^ of a language, as a Canadian sociologist has called 
it (Braseau, 1964:296), and English has that supremacy* 

Maintenance 3f Welsh and a jood command of Snglxsh are 
the twin purposes of Welsh-medium schools. Maintenance of 
English is self-evident — **for commercial purposes" and "to get 
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Maintenance of Welsh is not that self-evident, at least 



not to more than of the people in Wales. Hence, Welsh-medium 
schools labor courageously against odds, for Welsh has none of 
the usual socio-economic props that sustain i^glish and none 
of its "official" status. As Nathan Glazer, the "Beyond the 
Melting Pot" sociologist, has asserted, the political factor is 
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the overriding one in the spread or retreat of a language: "One 
can hardly overestimate the importance of some official status 
in maintaining a language. It gives it social status among 
its native users and serves m part as a barrier against self- 
deprecation and embarrassment . A little of state support in 
the form of official printing presses, court proceedings, rind 
school use can at times do more to establish a language than 
a var^ amount of energetic activ.^ty by language loyalists" 
(Glazer, rhe Process and Problems of Language Maintenance: An 
integrative Review" — quoted by ELaid Cymru in a memorandum sent 
to the Bowen Committee on bilingual road signs, which turn 
is auotPd by PishlocI:, 1972:98-99, emphasis added!). Welsh- 
medium schools are engaged in an "energetic activity" on behalf 
of Welsh in the absence of "official" status for the language. 

The objectives of Welsh-medium schooling can best be 
conveyed in direct translation from th.e decenni&l yearbook of 
the Rhydfelen Comprehensive (i.e.. Secondary) School, Rhyd-y- 
felin, Pontypridd, Glamorgan, Wales- This school has played 
a crucial role in promoting Welsh-medium instruction and is 
internationally famous in matters of bilingual education. The 
aims of the school aie hereby reproduced bdlingually (to assure 
the Araexican reader, among other things, that Welsh as a foreign 
language docs not bite, and that it is quite fiifferent from 
Polish, Navajo, and Brookiynese) . The aims appear on page 11 
of Rhydfelen: Y Deny: Mlynedd Cyntaf (Rhydfelen: The First Ten 
Years), 1975 (the school was established in 1962), Gwasg Gomer 
(Gomer Press), Llandysul, Cymru. The translation is literal. 
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" AmcanioD YsroI Gyfun Rhydfelen" ( Aims of the Rhydfelen 
Comprehensive School) 

Rhoi sylfaen o wybodaeth i bob disgybl: gwybodaeth 
am ei ardal , ei wlad a*i iaith fel sail i bob 
gwybodaeth arall." 

1. To impart a basic understanding to all pupils: That 
knowledge of their local area^ country, and language 
is the basns for all other knowledge. 

Rhoi cyfle i bob disgybl ddatblygu'r arfer o feddwl 
drosto'i hun, o bwyso a mesur gwerth yr hyn a 
gynigir iddo, h.y. i wahaniaetnu rtiwng y pwysig a'r 
dibwys. ^ 

2. To give every pupil the opportunity of developing the 
practice of thinking for himself, of measuring the 
value of that which is offered him, i.e., of being 
able to distingiiish between the important and the 
less important. 

Sicrhau bod pob disgybl yn cael ei ymestyn yn 
feddydiol hyd eithaf ei allu." 
5. To ensure that every pupil is stretched mentally as 
far as his ability would allow (to give sver^ pupil 
the best opportunity to perform to the bes-*: of hib- 
ability). 

4^. Rhoi cyfle i'r disgybl ddatblygu'r gelfyddyd o 

gyfathrebu drwy'r Gymraeg a'r Saesneg gan bwysleisio'r 
Gymrjieg fel cyfrwng yn arbennig." 

4. To give every pupil the opportunity of developing 
the art of communication in Welsh and English, with 
emphasis .^n Welsh as a medium. 

Trosglwyddo i bob disgybl y pwysigrwydd o gyfrannu 
5 gymdeithas yn Ql ei alia a'i dalent. Sicrhau bod 
digon o gyfle o fewn cymdeithas yr ysgol i 
hunanfynegiant , i wasanaethu, i feithrin teyragarwch 
ac i arwain.*^ 

5. To transmit to every pupil the importance of contribut- 
ing to the j^ociety in which he lives according to his 
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ability and talent. To ensure that within the school 
society itself there are enough opportunities for 
self-exprecP!ion , service, and leadership, 
•^6. Creu cymdeithas o fewn yr ysgol ag iddi ymdeimlad 
o*r gwerthoedd moei^ol ac ysbrydol»" 
6. To create within the school a community with a sense 
of moral and spiritual values. 

Trosglwyddo i bob disgybl falchder o rod yn Gymro 

a phenderfyniad i ddiogelu parhad y genedl." 
?• To transmit to every pupil pride in being a \Velshman 

and determination to safeguard the Welsh nationnood. 
"8. Paratoi pob disgybl : ennill ei fywoliaeth ac i 

fyw fel aelod cyfrifol a gwerthfawr o'r g-mdeitha.^ 

y caiff ei hun ynddi. " 
8. To prepare every pupil to earn his living and to live 

as a responsible and useful memoer of the community 

in which he finds himself. 

We hope that this Welsh-English Rosetta Stone of ^ 
objectives has given the reader a rhance to try to decipher 
Welsh if he is not already familiar with it, a task much easier 
than deciphering Linear-B in Crctaxi inscriptions and more akin 
to working on a newspaper cross-word puzzle. Perhaps the 
Latin-oriented reader has already discovered some of '♦"he 
Welshified word? borrowed from Latin in the above text: "i bob 
disFrybl ^ (to every pupil — remember the first lesson in Lau'i, 
•^Discipuli picturam npectate; Romani in Italia habitabant" 
with all the macrons to be edded to long vowels?! Discipulus 
gives us the Welsh "disgybl" and the English "disciple** and 
"discipline," an intertwi: ing oi socio- religious control); 
"moesol ac ysbrydol" (moral and spiritual — as you know, Sumner 
in American sociology was ''hepped up" on the "raorec and 
folkways," not so much on Fpiritnis sancTTUs, which is quit-* m 
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character); " paratoi pob disgybl" (to prepare every pupil — 
pare, parare, parati, paratus, like in being "semper paratus," 
which is what good scouting is all about) and so on and so 
forth* 

Besides socio-linguistics , such a list of 8 aims also 
serves another purpose, hoperully useful: comparison with 
the incessant lists of "goals" and "objectives" of education, 
which American educators (the British call theirs "education- 
alists ^" a longer syllabification that bespeaks a different 
type of situational dignity) constantly turn out# Usually, 
Ame u-can educators call these matters "philosophy of education," 
like when they ask each other right off the bat "what is your 
philosophy of education," a "philosophy" not so 'Cheapened a 
concept by the British because of long exposure to a serious 
study of that field* At any rate, in the history of American 
education since 1890, there has been a "Conjinittee of 1^," a 
"Committee of 12," a "Committee of 10," a "Committee of 9," 
an NEA Policies Commission on national objectives, a "Com-- 
mittee of 7/' and nothing less than 7 as an adequate membership 
to prepare " g;oals for American s" (cf. Eisenhower's best seller) • 
In other words, it is a national obsossion because at lea.^t on 
formal educational occasions, not ugny American educators seem 
to be too sure of their "p;oals." The British visitor to an 
American school is advised to begin his first encounter with 
principal and ^taff by looking the principal in the eye and 
asking, preferably with a pre-1970 IBC tone of voice, "What 
is your philosophy of education, youi goaln," c:iving the latter 
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word a special tarry- on- a-b it sort of clipped emphasis. That 
is calculated to throw the throng into a dither, for this is 
supposed to be a profound and, for Americans, a somewhat 
sensibly-unanswerable question! The visitor may behold the 
principal or a delegated teacher go to fetch a book on Ajnericaii 
education so that unusually idealistic arid somewhat Messianic 
objectives may be read out of it. But on knowing the stdff a 
bit better, the visitor would discover that the objectives are 
much more humdrum ajid more down-to-earth than the ones read 
out. Epistle-fashion, to him. American schoolmen lack the 
confidence and authority of their British counterparts, although 
they match chem in dedication. 

After this brief excursion into cross-linguistic and 
cross-cultural comparisons, it is quite advisable to go back 
to the list of aims mentioned earlier. The Rhydfelen (pronounced 
"Rheed," initial "R" and take "heed," then "vay-lin"— the 
single "f" i.s pronounced "v" in Welnh) School, inter aJ.ia, 
emphasizes the language, Welsh, as well as a sense of Welshness 
(aims No. 1, 4, and 7) , as well as a good knowledge of English 
(No. ^). 

B. Performance 

How have Welsh-medium schools done in comparison with 
English-medium ones? The answer is "very well, indeed." The 
public image of these schools, invariably, is that they are 
ROod schools. 

The staff of Welsh medium schools, especially jecondary 
schools, have to balance Welsh and English in the school itself 
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ai,d do another balancing act, of the public relations type, 
vir-a-vis parents. As a headmaster working with an energetic 
group of college-oriented parents put it, "Parents are sus- 
picious that an over-empho-^s on Welsh means that their 
children's English would suf fer. . . . Many in Wales think that 
speaking English is synonymous with getting on in the world. 
They say Welsh is all right for certain activities, but English 
is for edu-iation. We emphasize Welch because Welsh is the 
key to Welsh heritage; it is basically essential. ... We em- 
phasize English to malce sure that pupils are not at a disad- 
van.tage when it comes to Oxford and Cambridge entrance exams.... 
English is essential for higher education. If their English 
is good, they can go to the University of Wales or to univer- 
sities in Engl and.... I tell parents 'We are here to educate, 
not to teach a language. The grounding in the language ^^Welsh? 
is done in primary school'" (11/30/73 Field Notes). 

In Britain, as is well known, the quality of schools 
is evaluated on the basis of external axams, the questions 
for which are written and corrected by people not connected 
with a local school. Good performance on national exams is, 
obviously, a matter of pride for the school— staff , students, 
and parents. In secondary rchool, there are three external 
exams: C,S.F. (Certificate of Secondary Education), which is 
thought to be the eas: est—i. e. , not for scholastically able 
students — and is taken by students in the Fifth Form; G.S.E.- 
"0" level (General Certificate of Education, "Ordinary" level), 
which is a harder exaxo, requiring the student to take 7-10 
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subjects— also taken in the Fifth Form; and G.S.E. - "A" 
level, or simply "A" l6vel, whi^h is taken at the end of the 
second year of the Sixth Form and is the exam that qualifies 
the student for admission to a university. For the "A" level, 
students take at least three subjects, but on a much advanced 
level, equivalent to an American jmior college Ijvel. 

Wales has 7 Welsh-medium secondary schools. We report 
here on the performance of one of them, the Rhydfelen School, 
famous for its academic reputation that compares favorably 
with the best schools in Wales as well as England. 

TABLE 8 

RHYDFELEN SCHOOLi "0" LEVEL & "A" LEVEL EXAMS 
IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH, 1966-1972 / 

Note: "R" is Rhydfelen; "N" is national percentage, 
that is, for the whole of Wales. 



Percentage 
Success 


of 


••0"Level 
English 


••0"Level 
French 


"A" Level 
English 


"A"Level 
French 


1966 


R 


100 










N 


62.2 








1967 


R 


5^.8 


84.5 






N 


61.8 


56.1 






1968 


R 


81.0 


96. 0 






N 


63.7 


58.2 






1969 


R 


7^.0 


100 


100 




N 


60.9 


59.5 






1970 


R 


68.5 


87.0 


90.0 


60.0 


N 


62.2 


59.7 


7^.5 


67.7 


1971 


R 


67.2 


89. 5 


64.3 


100 


N 


61.1 


60.5 


73.1 


68.0 


1972 


R 


66.6 


95.0 


100 


100 


N 


65.1 


5P.7 


7^.7 


69.8 


Source of 


Table: 


Rhydfelen 


: First 


Ten Years, 


1973:^6. 
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Rhydfelen was established in 1962, adding forms (grades) 
every year until it had the full contingent of 6 forms. On 
"O" level and "A" level exams in English and French, the 
Rhydfelen rate of success has been considerably higher than 
for Wales .as a whole, and consistently so, with the exception 
of only one year for "A" level French (1970) and one year for 
"A" level English (197-1). 

TABLE 9 

RHYDFELEN SCHOOL: "A^ LEVEL EXAMS AS A WHOLE, 1969-1972 

Percentage of Success 

No. of 

Year Students Examined Rhydfelen Whole of Wales 

1969 26 78^ 70% 

1970 5^ 66% 70% 

1971 57 78% 70% 
197.2 5^ 84% 70% 

Source of Table: Rhydfelen: First Ten Years , 1973:^7 

Again, this Table shows that the Welsh-medium school, 
Rhydfelen, compares very favorably with the national average 
on its "A" level performance, the exam that admits its students 
to higher education. 

TABLE 10 

RHYT)FELEN SCHOOL: "0" LEVEL EXAMS AS A WHOLE, 196d-1972 

Percentage of Succes s 

No. of 

Year Students E x amined Rhydfelen Whole of Wales 

1966 9 78% 59% 

1967 56 64% 59% 

1968 95 7^% 59% 

1969 ICO 70% 58% 

1970 f.K) 68% 58% 

1971 124 69% 58% 
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1972 151 _ 75% 59 % 

Source of Table: Piiydfelen; I^rst Ten Years , 1975:45. 
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The "0" level exam is perhaps equivalent to an American 
high-school diploma, although the American high-school diploma 
is a local affair, but dependent on an externally administered 
exam. This is the middle-level, -scholastically oriented exam, 
of a higher level than the C.S.E. , and essential for non- 
university (and non-manual) careers beyond secondary school. 
Again, it can be seen from the above Table that the students 
of this Welsh-medium school are better than the national average 
for Wales as a whole. 

The "A" level, of course, is the pride and Joy of a 
good school; the school's performance on it affects its relations 
with parents and with universities. The nearest thing to an 
"A" level exam in America is the Regents Exam in New York State; 
again, a source of pride and joy, or of: agony and distress, to 
academically minded high school principals in that state. 

There is a Table (Rh. ydfelen; First Ten Years , 1973:^8) » 
not reproduced here, which compares the grades Rhy-ifelen 
students got on the C.S.E. exam, 1965-1972, with the average 
for the rest of Wales. Again, the performance of Rhydfelen 
students in this regard has been consistently better than the 
national average. 

Of the remaining Welsh-medium secondary schools, two 
do not yet have the full contingent of* 6 forms: Llanharri, in 
Bridgend, near Cardiif, started only in September, 197^; 
Penweddig in Aberystwyth, only in September, 1973. Glan Clwyd 
in St. Asaph (established in 1956); Maes Garmon in Mold (1961); 
Morgan Llwyd in Wrexham (1963) ; and Ystalyfera in Ystalyfera, 
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near Swansea (1969) also have a reputation of being good schools 
and above average in their overall performa-nce. 

In this context, we should perhaps discuss external 
exams and their socio-cultural importance for schools in Wales 
a bit further. "In ancient Greece," one learns in the first 
lesson of a college-level philosophy course as part of a 
classics curriculum, "convention wasking*" In modem Britain, 
one can say, the exam is king— "bloody sweepstakes," as an 
informant has called exams. In the first four years of 
secondary school (forms 1--^^, or ages 11 plus to 16), teachers 
can be innovative and follow the interests of their pupils, 
but from about the end of the fourth forir onwards, the exam 
fever takes over. Of course education in Wales, as in the rest 
of Britain, is a serious matter. Children in state schools 
wear school uniforms and school crests that set them apart 
from the rest of the population on weekdays during working 
hours. More importantly, there is a marked business atmos- 
phere in the fifth form — very attentive students, quiet, taking 
notes, questioning, responding, engrossed in the activity at 
hand, giving the observer the impression they had np time to 
lose. They are preparing to "^ass exams ^ exams corrected by 
anonymous people, not their own teachers. Their whole future 
hinges on the outcome of these exams; they are to be employed 
according to whether they have, or have not, passed their 
C.S.E. , "O** level, or "A" level exams. 

For each sub^ject there ds a syllabus. There are 
various outfits in Britain that prepare syllabi. The school 
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has a choice of what kind of syllabus within a given field— 
e.g., in history— to adopt. The agency responsible for the 
overall admii.i strati on of exams ie the Welsh Joint-Education 
Committee (W.J. E.G.). The local school or the teachers in a 
given school cannot by themselves determine the syllabus for 
what their students may be examined on, but can choose a •'read7"one. 

The British external examination system is elitist in 
its bias, ensuring that only a few are selected (many may- 
feel "called" but not "chosen"). It is a rigid stratification 
system, a "weeding out" process. In that system, it is 
harder for a graduate of a secondary school to get a uni- 
versity education if he does not have the required "A" level 
stigmata than in the American system of high- school to higher 
education. 

Pinal exams are usually held in June. Prior to that, 
"mock exams" are held in February as a "dry run." "0" level 
and "A" level exam questions, from previous years, for example, 
are given to all students preparing for the Jtine event and 
corrected by the local teachers themselves. As a result, some 
students may be advised to tp\e C.S.E. rather than "0" level, 
or to sit for tha exam in a given subject in English rather 
than Welsh. Teachers go over student papers wit h parents, thus 
giving parents a clear idea of the capacity of their offspring 
to take exams. The parents are usually delighted to see their 
children's answers and what the children have done right or 
wrong in answering a given question. 

In this system of examinations, the sixth form (last 
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two years of secondary school) has g special status. It is at 
the end of the second year of the sixth form that students 
take (-sit for" is the British word) their "A" level exam. In 
all schools, sixth formers have separate quarters, their own 
enclave within the school, quite often a combination library, 
classroom, and common room for brewing tea or imbibing soft 
drinks. The sixth-formers are treated more like adults than 
children; they are "special," an elite. More accurately, they 
are academic race horses! 

A word about non- exam-takers in British schools is in 
order. About three years ago, a law was passed extending 
compulsory schooling through age 16 (formerly, British pupils 
could drop out of school at age 15). This extra year of com- 
pulsoiy education has caused a lot of controversy among British 
teachers who formerly could say "good riddance" to irritatingly 
rambunctious or non-academically oriented teen-agers at age 15 
(their American counterparts had been putting up with "non- 
academic material" through age 16 for quite a long time, for 
in most states age 16 has been the mandatory cut-off point at 
which children could legally leave school). In Britain, a new 
category of "pariah children" was created; called ROSLA 
children, an acronym which sounds innocuous on the surface but 
which is fraught with dislike and resentment among teachers; 
it simply stands for "raising of the School Leaving Age" 
children. British teach irs, and of course Welsh teachers 
among them, are exam-oriented and like to teach bright children 
(called "clever" in British English); they do not like to teach 
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ROSLA children. American teachers have a more elaborate 
vocabulary of damnation for equivalent children, calling them 
"slow learners," "non-educable "culturally deprived," and 
the like. One needs to write on the sociology of pariah gr ups 
in education with a cross-cultural perspective, on the rejects 
of the factory-type system called the "school." It is the 
connotation, not denotation, of ROSLA that counts. 

Students who take the C.S.E. exam cannot take the "A" 
level one; only those who take the "0" level exam can do so. 
In 1975-74, a new degree was created, for those students who 
stay beyond the C.S.E. or the "0" level but who do not'think 
they would do an "A" level. The new degree is called C.E.E. 
(Certificate of Extended Education). C.E.E. candidates have 
the benefit of staying on in school, accompanying thear "A" 
level classmates until graduation. Generally, the C.E.E. is 
considered a new level between the "0" level and the "A- level. 
It is an attempt at democratization of secondary education. 
(Earlier attempts at democratization have resulted in abolishing 
the 11-pliis exam and separate "grammar," i.e., college-prepara- 
tory schools, turning the British secondary school into a 
"comprehensive" one for various ability groups.) 

At a Welsh-medium school, "0" level exam, for example, 
has 5 compulsory subjects (English, Welsh, maths) and 8 
optional. The "A" level exam has a minimum of one subject, 
but 3 is the usual number and 4 is possible. The "A" level 
exam has no compulsory subjects; a usual ex^m consists of 2 
languages plus biology or history (of course the "A" level 
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candidate has already passed his "O" level exams in 7-10 
subjects and knows all' these school "offerings" that American 
educators call "rich," "enriched," or something to denote a 
"new, improved" product). In some Welsh-medium schools, 3 
languages (Welsh, English, and French) are offered in primary 
school, 5 in secondary ones (Welsh, English, French, German, 
and Latin). 

We can summarize this section by saying that Welsh- 
medium schools faced a lot of opposition from the start: Like 
all minorities., they had to be better than average in order 
to.be considered average! They have won their reputation as 
academically outstanding; even in English, their students 
compare favorably on national exams with the best students 
in English schools, English-medium schools in both England and 
Wales that is. Parents want to send their children to these 
schools not only because they teach in Welsh, which is culturally 
important to Welshmen as English is to Englishmen, but because 
these schools are essentially good schools. 

C. Sub.iects Taught in English vs. in Welsh 

It shoiild be remembered that Welsh ceased to be the 
language of administration in Wales in 1556, that ever since 
that time, it has not had "official" status. This means that 
the language has remained essentially pre-industrial , that is, 
an excellent vehicle for expression of poetry and emotions, 
but an untried vehicle for ezprcccion of bureaucratic, industrial, 
and technological concerns. It is, for example, still hard to 
teach physics or chemistry in Welsh, much easier to teach such 
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subjects in English. Besides, even traditionally "literary" 
subjects such as history, considered part of the humanities 
and thus more easily manageable in a pre-industrial language 
(a subject dealing with stories, epics, animosities, triumphs, 
damnations) lack Welsh textbooks for them. Hence » in most 
subjects, teachers in Welsh-medium schools still, by and large, 
rely on English textbooks. In other words, the text may be 
in English, but the class lectures, discussions, analysis, 
interpretation, homework, and C.S.E., "0" level, or "A" level 
exams are in Welsh. In this respect, Wales is not unlike 
Norway, Sweden, and Holland in the First World and many 
countries in the Third World: When it comes to teaching 
science or mathematics in the secondary school, the native 
language may be the language of discussion and interpretation 
but some of the major texts continue to be in a world language, 
English. 

Teachers are currently turning out mimeographed 
materials and lists of technical terms to be uaed in teaching 
various subjects. As an example, a project carried out by 
the Department of French, Rhydfelen School, has resulted in 
the compilation of a Welsh-French dictionary now used by the 
other Welsh-medium secondary schools (Dictionnaire Gallois- 
Francais; Geiriadur Cymraeg-Ff rangeg , compiled by "Adran 
Ffrangeg," that is, Welsh Department, Ysgol Rhydfelen, 
February 1970, Mimeo. , 88 pages). A similar project dealing 
with the teaching of physics in Welsh has been centered at the 
Morgan Ilwyd School in Wrexham, north-east Wales. Currently, 
physics is taught through the medium of Welsh in the first, 
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second, third, and fourth forms, and the school has applied 
for the C.S.E. and "0" level exams to be in Welsh in 197^-75. 
Some students intend to do "A" level physics in Welsh. The 
teacher heading the project had to build up physics through 
the medium of Welsh from scratch, for him and his pupils. The 
school has no textbooks in Welsh for physics or any science 
subjects. The teacher himself is preparing a grounding 
tercbook in Welsh for the first two forms, but it has not yet 
been published. Two H.M.I.'s (school inspectors) and about 
20 teachers are involved in writing chapters for this textbook. 
Currently Morgan Uwyd is the only school in Wales (i.e., 
only school in the world) which is teaching science through 
the medium of Welsh up to examination level. Other schools, 
according to some informants, had started off teaching science 
in Welsh, but when it came tD exams, parental opposition 
forced them to have the exam in English. It seems that 
L.E.A. 's (Local Education Authorities) are not too happy about 
teaching science through the medium of Welsh. Anti-Welsh 
Welshmen are inclined to say — and have often said— "You know, 
physics had always been taught in English," not Welsh, but 
the attitude of those involved in ^" e physics- in-Welsh project 
at Morgan Llwyd is why study physics in English at a Welsh- 
medium school , why keep the children here when they can go 
elsewhere, e.g., to the English-medium schools in town? In 
a sense, the Wrexham Welsh-medium school, the Morgan Llwyd 
School, is, according to some informants, a lab to tell 
Caernarvonshire it can be done in Welsh, that exams in science 
can be passed in Welsh! 
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The subjects taught in Welsh in the Welsh-medium , 
secondary schools generally are: history, geography, 
scripture, music, French, art, drama, cookery (rarely called 
"domestic science"), needlework, woodwork, metalwork, physical 
education, and, of course, Welsh. The subjects taught in 
English are: English itself, as well as maths (the word is in 
the plural in British English, singular in American English), 
physics, chemistiy, biology, and technical drawing. In a word, 
at a Welsh-medium secondary school, the subjects taught in 
Welsh are all except English, maths, and the sciences. It 
should be remembered that the "0" level and "A" level exams 
are in the two languages. 

A most useful Welsh-English, English-Welsh compendium 
has recently been published, called Y Geiriadur Tennau 
(Dictionary of Terms— University of Wales Press, 1973), which 
has become indispensable to teachers. 

In the 1950' s, school textbooks in Welsh were not up 
to standard. Some headmasters made a deliberate decision to 
give their pupils English texts rather than second-rate typed 
or mimeographed books in Welsh. Usually, there are more Wels>- 
textbooks available for forms 1 and 2 than for forms 4-6; the ^ 
latter tend to rely on English textbooks but write their work 
in Welsh. Because of limited circulation, Welsh textbooks 
tend to cost more than English ones; however, through itn 
Welsh Books Scheme and guarantee of sale for publishers, the 
Welsh Joint Education Committee, as we discucced earlier, is 
greatly aiding the availability of Welsh textbooks and readers 
for Welsh-medium schools. 
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D. Notes on the Operation of Welsh-Me dium Schools 

In Wales, one hears a constant refrain to the effect 
that Welsh-medium schools, the Ysgolion Cymraeg, are "middle- 
class" schools and that they have also been dubbed as "snob 
schools." This is part of the self-image of these schools, 
an image that asserts that it is mostly th^ "best" people who 
send their children there, an image that flatters the rising 
middle-class in Wales, and an image that, in a "Last Year at 
Marienbad" fashion, blends with reality. To put it a bit 
differently, Welsh-medium schools are vehicles for assertion 
of middle-classness, of the rising expectations of counter- 
elites in the process of formation. 

Welsh-medium schools have had a rapid growth, 
though they are still a very small percentage of the total 
number of schools in Wales, which are the schools for Anglici- 
zation. Welsh-medium schools are the schools for Welshification ; 
it may have been Martin Luther who had said, "A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump" (if not Luther, then it must have 
been, as some Americans would say, either Shakespeare cr the 
Bible). These schools are beginning to have a "leavening 
effect" especially on "natural W^lsh schools," where the 
instruction is in English but the home language is predominantly 
Welsh. 

A few statistics about the growth of Welsh-medium 
schools, concerned only with a tiny portion of these schools, . 
may be in order. A word about the feeder schools for some of 
the secondary ones may be also helpful in rounding out the 
picture. St. Paul's Primary Schoo?. in Bangor, when established 
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in 1953, had 30 children and 2 teachers; in 1973-7^, it ^^ad 
2^0 children (ages 3-plus to 11-plus) .and 10 teachers, including 
the Head. Cwmbwrla Primary School in Swansea, when established 
in 1969 had 94 children; in 1973-7'^, it had 181 children, 6 
teachers, and Head. Lonlas Primary School in Swansea, and 
Biyntaf in Cardiff, have also had similar rates of growth, 
though they are quite larger than Cwmbwrla (the former has 
210 children, 7 teachers, and Head; the latter has 378 children) 
St. Francis Primaiy School in Barry had, when it started in 
1951, 14 children (ages 3-6) and 1 teacher in the first term 
:f that year when the parents themselves paid the teacher, 
28 children and 2 teachers the second term. In 1973-74, St. 
Francis School had 297 pupils, 10 full-time teachers, 3 part- 
time teachers, and Head. When Rhydfelen Secondary School 
in Rhyd-y-felin, Glamorgan, was established in 1962, it had 
80 papils and was meant to be a small school with an optimum 
of 350 pupils; in 1973-74, it had 970 pupils and expected an 
addition of 230 pupils in September, 1974! From 45 teachers 
in 1973-74, it expected to have 61 in 1974-75- m its first 
10 years history, 1962-1972, Rhydfelen had 18 feeder schools 
(Rhydfelen, 1973:34) of which 4 were reassigned to Ystalyfera 
Secondary School in 1969. In 1973-74, Rhydfelen had 15 feeder 
schools. Rhydfelen has a wide catchment area (attendance 
district); children travel to it daily by bus from about 25 
miles away; its annual transport bill (transportation bill) is 
i^,000 ($150,000), which is high by British standards. In 
September, 1963 when Morgan Llwyd Secondary School in Wrexham 
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M^s established, it had 56 children (11-pius) as its first- 
year intake; in 1973-7^ ♦ it had 27^ pupils. Half of the 27^ 
pupils came from feeder schools in the town of Rhos; the other 
half, from ^ other feeder schools. This school is currently 
the smallest Welsh-medium secondary school to have the full 
contingent of forms 1-6. In 1973-7^ ♦ Maes Garmon Secondary 
School in Mold had 700 pupils and 44 teachers; in September 
1974, it was to have 800 pupils and 48 teachers. In 1973-74, 
Maes Garmon had only four Welsh-medium primary schools to 
draw upon; it had to turn its increasingly large intake of 
English-speaking pupils into Welsh-speakers competent enough 
to take their "O" level exams in Welsh. In September, 1956 when 
Glan Clwyd School in St. Asaph was established, it had 93 
pupils; in 1973-74 it had 850 pupils and 43 teachers. In 
September, 1974, it was slated to have 1,000 pupils and 60 
teachers. The annual intake of the Ystalyfera Secondary School 
in Ystalyfera near Swansea has been recently around 210 pupils. 
In -1973-7/1., Ystalyfera (pronounced us-ta-la-vera) had IO31 
pupils and 57 teachers; in 1974-75, it was going to have between 
1150 and 1170 children and 66 teachers. The Ystalyfera catch- 
ment area is quite extensive, about as large as that of 
Hhydfelen. Children are daily bused to it from a 20 to 25 
miles radius. 

We have only given a few examples of the rapid growth 
of Welsh-medium primary schools (in 1974-75, there were 62 of 
them) and of Welsh-medium secondary schools <in 1974-75, there 
were 7 of them, with an 8th slated to be opened in Cardiff an 
September, 1976). ( 
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A word about the names of some of the schools we have 
mentioned, and about names of schools in general, would be in 
order (perhaps a student of society would in the future submit 
a treatise on "scholatonymy-'-to coin a word for a new "science" 
aaongsjde anthroponymy , toponymy, and so forth; nowadays, one 
cannot talk aoout ordinal^ matters unless he turns them into 
"science"). Schools are usually named (a) after the town, 
district, area, or neighborhood in which they are located (e.g., 
Bryntaf , Cwmbwrla, Lonlas, Rhydfelen, Ystalyfera, and Glan 
Clwyd) , which in turn may be indicative of physical features 
having to do wn.th hills or valleys ("Bryn" is hill, also as 
in Bi7n Mawr College, Pennsylvania; "Cwm" is valley; "Lon" 
is lane or road, so that "Lonlas" actually means B-'ue-Green 
Lane, that is, a tree-lined lane), water-crossings 'Hhyd" is 
ford; Oxford in Welsh is called Rhyd-y-chen, litei-Uy "Ford 
of the Oxen"), or rivers (Glan Clwyd me^ns on the banks of the 
River Clwyd); (b) after important historical figures, e.g., 
heroes in battle and great national leaders (e.g., Glyn dOt) , 
law-givers (e.g., Hywel Dda) , or famous writers (Morgan 
Llwyd— the"Llwyd- is the original of the Anglicized Lloyd, 
which literally means Grey-Brown: see how the Welsh emphasize 
color combinations~a 17th century Welsh writer educated in 
Wrexham); (c) after famous battles (e.g., Maes Garmon, i.e., 
the battlefield in North Wales where St. Germanus, aided by a 
blast of Alleluias from the Welsh, won a victory in '^82 A.D. 
over the Picts, thus ensuring victory for ChriBtianity~"Maes" 
is field, "Garmon" is the Welshification of the good saint's 
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name, a rather well-thought-of missionary); or (d) after 
saints whose church vestries had provided a shelter for 
Welsh-medium schools when there was no room for them else- 
where (e.g., St. Francis), or after saints whose churches are 
close by to guard over schools, so to speak (e.g., St. Paul). 
A cross-cultural study in this respect would be indicative of 
types of national ethos, of common and different value- 
orientations. 

Welsh-medium schools are, like schools in Britain in 
general, subject-matter oriented and exam-bound; in other 
words, they tend to be what Americans call "college-preparatory- 
schools. It is for that matter that pupils in some or these 
schools are "streamed" (part of what American schoolmen call 
"homogeneous ability grouping"); in others, "banded" (i.e., 
grouped for various subject-matter areas to represent a range 
of ability within each "band"— in "streaming," the best students 
are "creamed off the top"; in "banding," the creme-de-la-cyeme 
is distributed, more-or-less, throughout the various "bands," 
or subject-matter groups). "Banding" is more democratic and 
is in line with the recent development in Britain to get away 
from a "grammar* school" orientation and embrace a "compre- 
hensive-school" one, that is, something closer to American 
practices in most high schools. The C.E.E. , a new level 
between the "0" level and "A" level exam mentioned earlier, is 
another gesture towards further democratization. The elitist 
ethos, however, the good-marks-on-the-exam type of orientation, 
is still the overall framework for any new practices. 
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Because Welsh-medium primary schools are not faced 
with external exams (but are ultimately faced with standards 
of quality to ensure their goodness as feeder schools 
supplying well-prepared and Welsh-proficient products for 
secondary schools), they tend to be more innovative and more 
relaxed in what American schoolmen call "meeting the needs of 
children." Although Welsh-medium primary- schools lack the 
bright physical facilities, "automotive" (literally, a lot of 
movement) or audio-visual or video-taping types of gadgetiy 
and educational gimmicks that a considerable number of American 
schools seem to have (one has to look at things anthropolo- 
gically, believing that the American version of humanity 
represents only one of many) , partly to keep their charges 
entertained and neutraOLized amidst custodial surroundings, 
these schools, the Welsh-medium primary schools, compensate 
by creating rather than merely buying what they need to make 
the children's surroundings more cheerful and activity-bound. 
But make no mistake about it, the seriousness of purpose in 
these schools— that learning is an important and central 
commitment in whatever children or teachers do-is somethiJig 
not found to the same extent or in the same intensity in most 
American schools. If one observes schools anthropologically 
(for schools in large, metropolitan areas, one should also 
know the sociological literature on hospitals and prisons), 
deliberately keep a cross-cultural perspective, and not take 
anything about schools autoraaticraiy for granted but treat them 
as if they were exotic tribes, one gets to see then as a 
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concentrated version of the triumphs and probleips of the 
society in whi^ch they are embedded i±v f . to American 
schools, see, for example, Khleif, 197% and 197^^). The 
stratification system of Britain is maintained by an elitist 
etho^ in education, by concentration on the few; that of the 
U.S., by a seemingly more egalitarian one, by concentration on 
the many, on the mass for the "mass society." Be that as it 
may, although Welsh-medium secondary schools are "college- 
preparatory" in their approach, some, obviously, are more so 
than others. Among those that deliberately make provisions 
to help what is considered C.3.E. and "0" level, rather than 
just "A" level, there is one that emphasizes bilingual 
clerical skills, another that has as much a variety of 
animals for children to tend as may be found in a "kibbutz" 
(even during the lunch break after pupils finish their meal, 
they have an unusually large variety of purposeful activities 
to absorb their energy and interest) , and a third school 
which boasts elaborate facilities for woodwork and metalwork 
of the industrial, not hobby or recreational, kind and an 
excellent art department. Welsh-medium secondary schools 
tend to have excellent language labs to help pupils with 
different abilities. 

About three or four years ago, in a trend towards 
modernization and democratization, some of the schools in Walei 
dropped Uwchradd as a middle name (which means "secondary") in 
favor of Gyfun (which stands for "comprehensive"). Thus 
"comprehensive school" in Wales, as in England, has come to 
indicate what in America is generally called "high school." 
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In this account, when we speak of Welsh-medium secondary 
schools, we mean simply those beyond the primary level, that 
is, forms 1 through 6, regardless of whether they technically 
have "Uwchradd" or "Gyfun" in their names. ("Uwchradd" is 
pronounced, "you" then "ch" as in the Scottish "loch," more 
familiar to Americans in the Yiddish "chutzpeh," then "radd" 
with the double "d" sound as in the "th" of "then"— got it? 
"Gyfun" is pronounced approximately "Gaveen," with a hard 
"g.") In addition, we have used "pupils" to denote school- 
children from nursery school through the sixth-form, that is, 
also to denote what in America is generally called "high-school 
students." This is in line with British usage. 

Although the majority of Welsh-medium primary school 
children go to Welsh-medium secondary schools, a few go to 
English-medium ones not because they want to, but because they 
have to. That is, they do not have a conveniently located 
Welsh-medium secondary school nearby. In one case, for example, 
St. Paul's Welsh-medium primary school in Bangor, North 
Wales (ages 5-plus to 11-plus) feeds into two schools: an 
English-medium school, Ffriddoedd , where Welsh is taught as 
a second language and all subjects are taught through the 
medium of English, and Tiyfan, a Welsh-medium school where 
Welsh, history, geography, and scriptures are taught through 
the medium of Welsh and where a Welsh atmosphere is maintained, 
e.g., in the school assembly in the morning and in similar 
activities. However, Ffriddoedd and Tiyfan are only for three 
years (similar to an American junior-high school); so after 
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that, the St. Paul pupils go to Tipper Friars School , which is 
an English-medium school. Thus, for them, the Welsh-medium 
"chain" is broken. Pro-Welsh Welsh teachers and parents are 
worried and ask regarding instruction: "If they can do it 
through the medium of Welsh at the University, why not at 
Upper Friars?" In other words, what some American educators 
call "articulation," that is, the interlinkage and mutual 
influence of the secondaiy school on both the elemental^ one 
and the college or university, is missing in this case. 

What line of work do graduates of Welsh-medium primary 
and secondt^ry schools go into? What occupations are repre- 
sented among them? The greatest majority of graduates of 
Welsh-medium schools go into teaching-Wales exports teachers 
to England. They go to such Welsh-medium teachers colleges 
as Trinity College, Caroarthen, the separate colleges of 
education in Bangor, Barry, and Cardiff, and to the constituent 
colleges of the University of Wales in Bangor, AbeiTstwyth, 
Cardiff, and Swansea. About 80^ of all the college-bound 
graiduates of the Welsh-medium secondary schools go to institu- 
tions of higher learning in Wales itself; the rest mostly to 
those in England. With the exception of preparation for 
teaching, those who go into the professions—medicine, law, 
engineering, etc. -get their higher education in English, not 
Welsh; hence the agitation for a full-fledged Welsh-medium 
University College in Wales at present. Many of the graduates 
also go into nursing; others go into bilingual secretarial 
work at the BBC, the National Museum of Wales or the Welsh 
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Polk Museum, and the Welsh Office in Cardiff-governmental 
agencies where Welsh is needed. Similarly, bilingual 
secretarial skills are being utilized by banks and other 
businesses. 

Among the graduates of St. Francis Welsh-inedium school 
in Bariy, for example, a school established in 1951, are a 
good deal of teachers- who would be? using Welsh in their work 
(interestingly enough, one of the graduates is herself a 
teacher now at St. Frai.cis)-several nurses, several bilingual 
secretaries, a lecturer at Aberystwyth, one in medicine, and two 
in law. (The emphasis on mobility through teaching is almost 
the pattern seen in tho industrially underdeveloped world, be 
it India or certain segments of the northern New Englar^d states.) 
Other Welsh-medium schools, mut»tis mutandis when it comes to 
numbers and years sinc^ djaception, show talmost the c-axne pattern, 
the same distribution. | j 

The crucial thing is that as iWg as Welsh is not an 
official language, its economic power continues to be limited. 
Pro-Welsh Welshmen, hard-pressed to explain the value of the 
language to English mcnoglots and to anti-Welsh Welsh-speakers, 
can only stress the cultural more than the economic benefits. 
Of course the economic benefits prior to the establishment of 
Welsh-medium schools on a large scale in the late 1950 's and 
early I960's were evei. more limited than now. Things are 
always interrelated; che new middle-class in Wales may suc- 
ceed, through its efforts in schools and other inr.titutions, 
to push for legislation to make Welsh genuinely of "equal 
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validity." It is such hope that sustains the Welsh-medium 
effort in the schools of Wales. 

E. On the Proce.'^.'^ of Welsh i ficstion in Welsh-Medium Schools 
It can be said that for pro-Welsh Welshmen in Wales, 
ethnicity is a bridge to the cultural past, a form of historical 
consciousness, an assertion of identity conveyed through 
language, the traditional native language. What has been said 
by pro-French French-Canadians in Quebec about the centrality 
of language in their sense of identity and community can be 
regarded as also applicable to Welsh Wales: 

Language here is our last frontier, our 
last protection. Language i ?^ the ultimate 
and richest symbol of our identity. If the 
collectivity loses its identity, each 
individual continues to exist, but the 
collectivity does not (Jean-Paul Desbiens, 
quoted by Woolfson, 197^:76, emphasis added). 
Of course, Saunders Lewis and other pro-Welsh Welshmen 
have said as much, if not much more. To the average Welshman, 
even when he is an English monoglot, Welsh is associated with 
grandparents, kinfolk, village Wales, roots. This is why 
many English-speaking Welshmen have elected to send their 
children to Welsh-medium schools, that is, to special schools 
that turn English- speakers into Welsh- speakers who are 
conscious of their history and cultural heritage. It should 
be remembered that most often at least 80^ of children in any 
Welsh-medium school come from English-speaking homes, that is, 
homes where one of the parents if not both does not, or do 
not, speak Welsh, where Welsh is not the vehicle for ideas or 
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emotions. By definition, Welsh-medium schools are schools 
in Anglicized areas, in areas where English is the daily 
language of the greatest majority of people. 

Welsh-medium schools liave strong parental associations. 
Parents engage in fund raising and other activities on behalf 
of t:.e school, or help run the nurssry or the Welsh play- 
groups associated with the school. The paradox— quite- 
understandable-is that whereas the "official" language of 
the Welsh-medium school is Welsh, its parent-teacher meetings 
and joint activities are conducted in English! 

How are English-monoglot children turned into pro- 
Welsh Welsh- speakers under school auspices? How is the Welsh- 
ness of the small minority of children from Welsh- speaking 
home^ also maintained? The latter children, it should be 
said,\ct as a leaven ("a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump,"]quoth Luther) and help along with the process, but of 
crucial importance is the authority structure of the school. 
Any soVialization process, it may be added, depends on 
structu^^. and culture, that is, on a hierarchy of power 
thought to bt legitimate and meaningful by both the trainers 
and those to be trained and a value system, a blueprint for 
conduct and a way of explaining reality, that such hierarchy 
of power espouses and advances. Socialization into Welshness, 
the Welshification process, has both of these elements. 

In British schools— Welsh schools, among them— the 
headmaster or headmistress is a person of unquestioned 
authority; he or she really "setsthe tone for the school"; 
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the word "Head" itself is uttered by the Head himself or 
herself and by thg parents and teachers— especially by the 
teachers-with a sense of finality, vdth an acknowledgment of 

authority and stature. 

In other words, the authority of the "Head«-unlike 
thet of the school principal in the U.S. --is not so constantly 
or consciously negotiable in evevj little interaction; the 
Welsh "Head," unlike the American "Prin" (to coin an unusable 
abbreviation), does not have to resort to elaborate manii)ulative 
techniques to get his teachers to do what he wants them mini- 
mally to do, nor to resort to Rogerian gimmicks-contortion 
or deadpanning of face, the baring of teeth in what goes for 
smiling or an attempt at smiling (the sort of Vittorio di 
Sica smile in Italian films, not a smile somewhat with the 
whole face including the eyes), emotionally unintended softness 
of voice and diction to mark the seething authoritarianism 
within, and so forth. One suspects that Rogerian con games 
practiced by some American schoolmen are a substitute for 
authoritativeness; indeed, an indication of its absence. 
When the organic bonds of a community are gone; when people 
become unknown quantities to one another, even more to them- 
selves; when the person becomes privatized and isolated, 
floating in a culture of "individualism" (i.e., among other 
things, one that puts a premium on self-centeredness and 
aggression) , then Rogerian masks become a great aid to communi- 
cation. In a Gemeinschaft,*. one expresses true emotions; in a 
Gesellschaft, one hides one's feelings— hence . among other 
things, the great American industry of making people feel 
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about their feelings . The purpose of these remarks is to 
stress the sense of community that is still prevalent in 
Wales but that is in part somewhat eroded in a post-industrial 
society such as che U.S.A. as well as to emphasize the greater 
emotional economy— of the husbanding of energy and emotional 
resources— that the Welsh school administrator is capable of, 
in comparison with his American counterpart. In other words, 
the American school principal spends a good deal of his 
psychological energy trying to maintain his authority, an 
energy that could be spent on "getting things done." There is, 
of course, a difference between authority or authoritativeness 
and authoritarianism; the former is crucial to the socializa- 
tion process. 

What has been said about the Welsh headmaster or 
headmistress is also true of the Welsh teacher. Parents and 
children look up to the teacher in Wales; in the public mind, 
being a teacher is still an honorable occupation. In a sense, 
the teacher is still the "vicar of the community." 

What all the aforementioned boils down to is that in 
the Welshification process, the headmaster and the teachers 
have the requisite authority; parents do not constantly "horn 
in" on their work to question if or trivialize it; on the 
contrary, parents constantly uphold such work and extend it. 
The teacher, headmaster or schooxmaster , is still literally 
in loco parentis . Parents and teachers share the same culture 
or value system concerning the iaportance of the school and 
place of Welsh in it. There is more unit^r than separat eness 
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on basic issues. MutAtia mutandis , one needs to be aware of 
such factors in the study of the Americanization process in 

American schools. 

All teachers in Welsh-medium schools are bilingual— 
-we won't have them otherwise" (as a number of school informants 

have asserted). 

How is the requisite atmosphere maintained concerning 
the language? In Infant School (ages 5-7, the first stage of 
the primary school), no adult speaks a word of English, not in 
front of the children anyway; Welsh is the only language they 
hear from the teacher. Indeed, many children at this level 
think that neither the headmaster nor the teachers know a word 
of English! In several Welsh-medium primary schools that this 
writer visited, children in some classes registered genuine 
feelings of surprise, even astonishment, when a teacher or 
headmaster spoke English in front of them for the benefit of 
the visitor. That an American wr (American) speaks English is 
quite understandable, but that a prifathro (headmaster) or 
athro (teacher) can do so is inconceivatle— or was incon- 
ceivable until that point. This is in contradistinction to 
what many school informants (teachers and Heads) had them- 
selves experienced as pupils in English-medium schools in 
Bala (cf. Bala Cynwyd, the combined name of two Welsh towns 
in central Wales given to a town northwest of Philadelphia— 
yes/ the Welsh were there, in Pennsylvania) or other places 
in Wales: it was long after they had left school that they 
discovered that some of their own teachers whom they had 
thought to be English monoglots all along could actually 
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speak Welsh and speak it fluently! Being a native Welsh- 
speaker prior to 19^5 was not something Welsh teachers 
advertised about themselves, at least not willingly to theii- 
pupils. 

In Welsh-medium primary schools, no formal instruction 
in English is introduced before age 8, no English reading 
before 8. The emphasis is on " more conv ersational. Welsh, less 
book-Welsh , so that the language becomes a living thing, a 
thing to be used, not a mere scholastic exercise" (5/15/7'<- Field 
Notes) . 

As the same informant has stressed, "The language of 
the class is Welsh; the language of play is Welsh. So after 
one and three-quarter years in the Nursery they can converse 
fairly competently in Welsh. J-1 , the eight-year-olds, would 
not speak English except when they skip and jump.... They have 
their jingles in English; they play with English-speaking 
children because they live away from their classmates" 

(5/15/7^ Field Notes). 

In addition to the lack of continuity of Welsh in the 
life of the child outside the school, there is the problem 
of his bombardment by English from all sides. In other words, 
the outside influences, according to some school informants, 
conspire to Anglicize the child and make it more natural for 
him to master English. As an informant put it. 

It is far more difficult to work in a Welsh 
school because of the problem of teaching Welsh 
when there is a tendency to deviate and speak 
English.... But the patterns of English to a 
child are repeated everyday on television, radio, 
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....etc., so they are recognized and repeated. 
"Have you read this, bought this, yes, no".... 
In Welsh there is a variety of patterns: "Have 
you read this book?"— you have 2 or 3 words in 
answer to that according to the pattern used. 
If YdY-chi (have you) , the answer is ^dw. If 
the child does not hear the pattern, then he 
uses ie, which also means yes but is an in- 
correct answer. Because they do not recognize 
the pattern,, they do not give the correct 
answer Field Notes). • • 

It takes dedicated teachers to counteract these outside in- 
fluences. 

In Welsh-medium primary schools, both headmaster (or 
headmistress) and teachers try to persuade children not to 
use English on the playground. Some do so deliberately, 
others try not to make an iesue of it. As an informant put 
it, "A child must have an outlet. We can't sa;y 'None of that 
English.' If we say that to a kiddie, then he'll be afraid 
of saying anything at all. We are more homely here than other 
schools" (5/15/7^+ Field Notes). By "homely," as is well-known, 
is meant friendly and down-to-earth. 

In the same Welsh primary school, a child is addressed by 
the informal "ti" ("you" singular, the equivalent of the archaic 
English "thou"), that is, in the familiar form, not in the more 
formal "chi." "God is addressed as ti in the Bible; ti expresses 
closeness and love.... Here we call every child ti, " The school 
is like one large family, with teachers acting as surrogate par- 
ents or fond relatives, with lots of endearments to children. The 
kids are treated with affection and respect. The school has, 
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among other teachers, 3 Mrs. Williamses (unrelated), 3 Mrs. 

Davieses (also unrelated), and 2 Mrs. Thomases (also unrelated) 

—an exuberance of familiar Welsh names! 

In Infants School (ages 5-7), music, dancing, and 

drama are emphasized in the teaching of Welsh. Among the roles 

that children love to enact are those of two sixteenth- century 

Welsh pirates: Berti Ddu (Black Bartholomew) and Harry Morgan. 
In Wales (nor in England for that matter), teachers 

do not have the usual abundance of audio-visual aids and 
proliferation of gadgets on wheels—tape recorders, films, 
transparencies, overhead projectors, and the like— that many 
Ameri-'.an teachers have. There, teachers fall back on their own 

-resources; they are creative and, indeed, resourceful. Their 
exhibits and creations are handmade and hand-lettered. In one 
school, for example, in one large room, the teachers have set 
up mar^rellous "play comers" for kids— booth-like exhibits 
with paper cut-outs, figurines, and hand-made lists for the 
kids to learn Welsh vocabulary from and converse about. The 

four "Hay Comers" are: 

(a) "Wendy House"~a large Doll House. (Wendy is 
a popular name for girls in Britain; the exhibit 

is a far cry from the "Barbi-Doll" or "Chatty-Kathy- 
- expensive type of nonsense marketed by American 
commercial interests. 

(b) "Comer Shop" ( Si op y Gomel ) with a display 
of pictures with Welsh captions for milk, bread, 
bacon, ice cream, etc. 

(c) "Beauty Shop"— hairdressers for women, with 
the usual paraphernalia displayed. 
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(d) "Y Clinic" — a clinic with pictures and captions 
related to medical care. 

Perhaps along with the delightful "Play Comers" and 
bright posters, the most important "equipment" in the school 
is teachers with sunny dispositions. 

The top class in the same school is Standard Four (fo^' 
children 11 years of age). The teacher of this class is her- 
self a graduate of the same school, having gone to Bangor 
Training College for her teacher training. She" had learned 
her Welsh at this school and has continued to use it as her 
first language. She is a successful example of the process of 
Welshification. She has an excellent Welsh library for her 
fourth grade, a well-stocked library with various storybooks 
and supplementary texts. The picture of her classroom and 
some of the pupils using its library appears in the 197^-?^ 
Wales Year Book , although without much of a specific caption 
to do justice to the school and its dedicated staff. 

Among the textbooks that pupils in Standard Pour in 
this school use are translations of a popular English school- 
book series published by Wheaton & Co., Exeter, England, 196?. 
Some of the titles in the series, here given in English for 
the most part, are: 

Book 1, Milk 
Book ?, Tea 
Book 3t Cotton 
Book ^, Rubber 
Book 5» Sheep 

Book 6, Miners ( Glowyr )— Llyfr 6, i.e.. Book 6 by O.B. 

\ Gregory 
Book 7, Cowboys (in Welsh, Cowbois ) 
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Book 8, Woodcutters, Lumberjacks 
Book 9, Postmen 

Another Star lard Pour reader used, a Welsh translation 
of an English text, is called Furry Creaturps of the Country- 
side by George E. Hyde (Hulton Educational Publications Ltd. , 
55 Saffron Hill, London E.C.1, 1967). Ttiis book in its Welsh 
version, as well as in its English one, is printed in Holland 
by the Ysel Press-a reflection on the high cost of publication 
in Britain. (Cf. a "Hyde" linked to "furry" creatures!) 

The above list of readers exemplify '^\n their titles 
the somewhat serious nature of education given fourth-graders 
in England and Wales and are indicative of the rather high 
percentage of Welsh textbooks that are mere translations 
rather than original works. 

As school staff sees it, how do Welshified and 
Welshifiable school children react in part to their lea^-ning 
of Welsh as an operational language? 

At Infants level, they think it is terribly 
clever to sa.y something in Welsh th^t Mom and 

Dad can't understaiK? ! In Junior School, on 

the playground, when they are ruiming as a fox- 
hound in full cry, they use English, but upon 

seeing a teacher, they switch to Welsh By 

ages 16 to 17, they are proud of the fact they 
have two languages and will try to speak Welsh 
at every opportunity.. . .It is good to keep the 

good will of the children when they do not 

speak Welsh at times, when we want them to 

speak Welsh This does not mean that they will 

be anti-English at all, for we also teach them 
English (5/15/7^^ Field Notes). 
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This same school har a good will visitation program 
with a primary school in Bratislava, Czechoslovakia (spelled 
phonetically in Welsh as Tsiecoslovacia ). Paradoxically, 
whereas this school is the only school in town which is trying 
to preserve the Welsh Icr.guage, it i3 promoting English in 
its school visit program with Czechoslovakia! 

So far, we have emphasized that the Welshif ication 
process— the acquisition of Welsh a', a language and identificati 
with it —depends on a clear structure of authority in the 
school, on shared values between rhe school staff as a group 
and between them and parents, and on the teachers themselves 
being a good example of what they teach, that is, being 
adequate role models. This process is more easily carried out 
in primary than secondary schools and especially in secondary 
schools where the pupils' career represents a continuation 
of exposure to Welsh since age 5 or thereabouts. But there are 
ccme secondary Wclsh-medius schools who have been "flooded" 
with English monoglots at age 11-plus or 1P, monoglots who 
have to be Welshified in a hurry so they can sit for their 
C. S.E. , "0" level, or "A" level exams four to six years after 
thoir entry. For such pupils, a "Block Program" has been 
devised, a sort of "Rapid Welsh" concentrated training 
program, a "Crash Course." 
The "Block ProKram " 

This is also known as the "Block System of Teaching 
Welsh as a Second Language" or simply as the "Crash Course in 
Welsh." Because Welsh-medium schools have a reputation of 
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being good schools, some English-speaking parents who had 
never sent their children to a Welsh-medium primaiT school 
at times decide to send them directly, and without any 
knowledge of Welsh, to Welsh-medium secondary schools when 
they finish English-medium primary schools! Headmasters of 
Welsh-medium secondary schools usually resent the influx 
of English monoglots, because they slow down the school and 
may adversely affect its exan-passing record. In addition, 
English-speaking Welsh pupils present a problem of assimila- 
tion, of integration, of absorption into on-going Welsh- 
based life in the school. Besides, headmasters and teachers 
are apprehensive lest the newcomers serve unwittingly as a 
nucleus for increasing the influence of English in the school, 
an influence that by design the Welsh medium school was set 
up to counteract in the first place! It is for these reasons 
that any ^aajor increase in the number of English monoglots 
in Welsh-medium schools— that is, monoglots who had 
bypassed going through the usual route of Welsh-medium primary 
schools-is at worst regarded with a mixture of apprehension 
and resentment a-^ at best not welcomed with great enthusiasm. 
Legally, secondary-school headmasters cannot fully control 
the number of such newcomers to their schools. Some parents 
have, tnrough writing to the Secretary of State for Wales, 
put pressure on headmasters to accept their monoglot children. 

In order to group the newly-arrived English-speaking 
monoglots into manageable ability groups, they are usually 
given an^Afflerican standardized scholastic test that is used 
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in America to group Puerto Rican children for purposes of 
instructing them in English, for teaching them English as 
a second language. The test is called the "Modem Language 
Aptitude Test" or "NLAT" for short, Elementary Level, Form 
EA (devised by John B. Carroll and Stanley M. Sapon and 
published by the Psychological Corporation, New York, 1965). 
MLAT is thought by teachers to be a "first-class test" that 
measures the "aptitude of the pupil to pick up a second 
language." On the basis of MLAT, the newcomers are divided 
into three ability groups: the "high flyers," "bottom group," 
and those in-between. The "bottom group" i s deliberately kept 
small, e.g., 18-20 children, because it is believed that 
children in this group "need personal attention." The pre- 
dictions of the MLAT, according to teachers, have always been 
correct. 

Some headmasters wish they could limit entry of 
non-Welsh-speaking children to 50 a year or get primary 
schools to give children a test of language aptitude before 
they send them on. In one Welch-medium secondary school , the 
number of English-speaking monoglot children increased 
dramatically in the last school year, as the following 

tabulation shows: 

Year Number of English Monoglots 
Entering School 

September 1967 f 
September 1968 

September 1969 fJ2 
September 1970 
September 1971 

September 1972 enrollment of 

September 1973 \,chool: 700) 
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A total of 130 children were adjnifced to this school 
in September, 1975; of whom 100 were Welsh-spea.king and RO 
English-speaking at age 11-plus. Tberc-rorc, .in the last 4 
years, a crasb course for learners has been i-iotiruted. The 
headmaster and teachers tend to think that if such high rate 
of admission of non-Welsh-speakers (about 50^ in 1975-7^) 
continues, then there is danger that these children may 
-change the character of the school," may become a case of 
the "tail wagging the dog rather than vice versa." Some 
teachers even suggested to some of the parents of such 
pupils that their children would be better off spending their 
time on French or math or any other school subject rather than 
taxing a crash course in Welsh, but to no avail! It seems 
that as the secondary school acquires proficiency in teaching 
Welsh to English monoglots-that is, having to do, among other 
things, the work of the Welsh-medium primary school and 
succeeding at it-the advent of such children would be more 
welcome. It should be remembered that the critical increase 
in their number is a new phenomenon. Given the slow expansion 
of school facilities in Wales and the ethnic consciousness of 
Welsh.^en towards themselves and their language, more parents 
may send their English-speaking children to secondary Welsh- 
medium schools without putting them through Welsh-medium 

primary schools first. 

The "Block Program" is a "onbnni within a school." It 
consists of two years., including summer work. In the first 
year, the 11 year old entrants get 15 half-hour lessons a 
week in Welsh alone. The geography and history teachers teach 

erIc '''^ 
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special lessons in these sub;3ects in Welsh to children in 
the "Block Program." In the second year, the Block i3 
increased to 20 lessons a week, that is, half of these children's 
timetable is then made up of Welsh or Welsh-medium subjects. 
It's "a Blitz to learn the basics the first year"— among the 
subjects a bit "neglected" during the first year, for example, 
the time devoted to learning French is, for these children, 
doubled in the second year. 

The "Je-*dsh Ulpan Method" is used (the informant 
pronounced "ulpan" to rhyme with "bull-pen"), that is, the 
concentreted method originally devised in Israel to teach 
Hebrew to new immigrants. Technically, the word is pronounced 
"Ul-pan," that is, with "u" like in "put," the "a" quite 
long. Usually the method is known as that of the "Israeli 
Ulpan"; various modifications of it have been adopted in 
teaching second languages. Some informants think that the 
word "ulpan" was itself originally a foreign borrowing into 
Hebrew, but none seems to know its etymology although all 
know what it means and pronounce it in different ways. 

The Welsh reader used by first-year non-Welsh speakers 
is by Aneurin Jones and Alun Jones, called Siarad CymraeR 
(the title of the book is a command, that is, grammatically 
in the imperative mood, "Speak Welsh") published by Gwasg 
Gomer in Llandysul, Wales, 196?. It is a book based on 
research done by the Welsh National Language Unit in Tref crest, 
Pontypridd, Mid-Glamorgan, as mentioned earlier. However, 
the school itself now has an offset printing press and the 
staff have begun to prepare their own books for teaching Welsh 
in the Block Program. For example, they have already prepared 
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7 books-on literature, history, and grammar to suit the 
school's needs. A book prepared by this school to keep the 
first-year Welsh learners in contact with lan^aage is called 
Gwaith Haf ("Summer Work"), which they are supposed to go 
over during the summer vacation. 

On some Saturdays, the children go with their teachers 
to North Wales and have a chance to speak Welsh all day in a 
Welsh-speaking environment. But what is, among other things, 
remarkable about the Block Program is the "Hawthome Effect," 
that is, the special attention paid these kids that makes 
them a cohesive group, a close-knit outfit. Moreover, as 
soon as their Welsh is passably proficient, they are given a 
chance to participate in the school assembly which gives them 
psychological reinforcement. During the two years of the 
Block Program, their morale is high and they are well-motivated, 

so are their teachers. 

It should be said that these kids, as a school informant 
put it, "have to cover in one term what in some schools takes 

3 years of work roughly." 

"The social life of the school is completely in Welsh," 
yet sometimes the ^th, 5th, and 6th year pupils express their 
opposition to authority by speaking English among themselves 
especially on the playground. They get back at authority, 
the school authority which is Welsh, by not speaking Welsh. 
"Only the first two years you can hold a carrot to kids to 
speak Welsh," especially kids in the Block Program, for they 
are more motivated than the other pupils in the first two 
years who come to school already as proficient Welsh-speakers. 
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It can be added that' this school helps in a small way 
in the maintenance of good will and a sense of mutua. identity 
between the Welsh of the Diaspora (Cymry yr Wasp;ar) > as they 
are called in Welsh, and the Welsh Homeland: there is a 
summer exchange program between this school and the schools 
in Utica, New York, one of the largest Welsh concentrations 
in the United States (another well-known concentration is in 
Glassboro, New Jersey, scene of a Johnson-Brezhnev accord 
treaty). The school exchange programs are arranged by the 
Undeb y Cymry ar Wasgar (Union of Welsh in the Diaspora, or 
Union of Welsh Overseas), 

In the preceding section, we have probably over- 
emphasized the initial attitude of the school administration 
towards having to cope with a "freshman class" of 180 pupils 
about half of which is composed of non-Welsh speakers who had 
omitted going to a Welsh-medium primary school but suddenly 
wanted to be proficient in Welsh so as to be able to pass 
external exams in Welsh. a?he initial irritation of the school 
administration is quite understandable, though the success of 
the Block Program and the morale of both teachers and pupils 
more than compensates for such initial misgivings about the 
future of the program and the assimilation of the newcomers 

into the school. 

Another "crash course" for newcomers conducted by 
another Welsh-medium secondary school benefits from two 
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factors: (a) the small number of the entering class--2^ 
(7 boys and 1? girls), and (b) a master teacher, grandf atherly 
type, 65 years of age, an ex-headmaster h^3«if , who works 
half-time at this other school. Through drama (episodes 
from the Bible, in Welsh, e.g., Samuels and God), singing and 
guitar-playing, lively dialogue about the episodes interpreted 
by the children concerning the pictures and questions in 
Siarad Cymraeg , the children learn the patterns of the Welsh 
language through questions and participation rather than 
through a dry discussion of grammar. The same teacher teaches 
the same children not only Welsh but history and geography 
lessons through the medium of Welsh. One rarely comes across 
a teacher who is so loved by children and who can vary his 
moods and theirs to kid them, make them laugh, keep their 
attention, and get the best out of them! In the opinion of 
the teacher himself, he has had in his experience much more 
success teaching Welsh as a second language to kids age 11 
than to kids age 15- But the remarkable thing is the 
"cultural content" conveyed in a mere lesson on language, 
the "Welshness" ( Cvmreictod ) content embedded in story and 
song. 

What the Crash Course or Block Program conveys to 
English monoglots is self-confidence in the use of language 
and a bridge unto the Welsh past ac well as present. 

Compensa tn-p y Welsh & Compe nsatory Welshness 

In an English-med.ium secondary school in Wales, 
located in a Welsh-speaking area where more and more parents 
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are beginning to tpeak English to their children, the head- 
master and teachers are faced with a 50-50 linguistic split 
in the school: 505^ of the children are English-spealiers; 
the social life of the school cannot be fully conducted in 
Welsh though the school staff are very much pro-Welsh. The 
linguistic split is along rural-urban lines: rural pupils 
speak Welsh,' town pupils speak English (the school has a 
wide catchment area)» The headmaster is trying to give the 
school '"'more of a Welsh aura by making as many parts of the 
life of the school to be in Welsh." What he calls "fringe 
activities" have a Welsh component: (a) the morning assembly 
is bilingual; (b) announcements in the hall are in Welsh and 
English, and (c) when teachers speak individually with 
pupils, Welsh is used. "This is the way we try to compensate 
teaching them through the medium of Welsh is a primary fact, 
but whatever you do on the fringe is to compensate" (11/8/73 
Field Notes). This school may set up a "Welsh stream" later 
on — a Welsh-medium program within the overall English-medium 
curriculum. 

Currently, a sense of Welshness through language, a 
sense of aelf-confidence anchored in language, a sense of 
identity through consciousness of language and history is 
imparted in Welsh-medium primary and secondary schools, not 
in English-medium schools located in areas where Welsh is 
spoken but not used as an instrument for socialization, for 
enculturation under school auspices. 
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F. Stereotypes about WpI sh-Mediu m Schools 

We have alluded to the positive stereotypes about 
Welsh-medium schools, e.g., the seemingly negative one which 
is rather more positive than negative, that is, that they are 
"snob" schools, meaning that the "best people" or "professional 
people" send their children to them. This stereotype, it 
should be added, is mostly held by pro-Welsh Welshmen including 
the staff of Welsh-medium schools! 

However, there are negative stereotypes held about 
Welsh-medium schools. Because Welsh-medium schools are 
commonly called "Welsh schools" in Wales whereas English- 
medium schools are dust "schools," some headmasters report that 
booksellers sometimes call them up and mistakenly wonder 
whether thei-being, after all, "Welsh schools"-are interested 
in English bpoks. "Welsh schools" are, of course, bilingual 
schools and do teach English, use English as a medium of 
instruction for some subjects, and use references in English 
even when the medium of instruction is Welsh. 

In November, 1975 when Princess Ann was to wed 
Captain Mark Phillips (the wedding was set for November 20th), 
some of the Welsh-medium schools as well as some of the pro- 
Welsh Welsh received telephone calls or were asked face-to-face 
by some anti-Welsh Welsh whether the "Welsh schools" were 
going vo close on the Royal wedding day (it had been declared 
a school holiday throughout Britain). These calls or in.quiries 
were a form of mild harassment or teasing, a questioning of 
the patriotism and sense of allegiance of the pro-Welsh Welsh. 
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Some of the anti-Welsh Welshmen as well as some of 
the Englishmen living in Wales think that teachers in Welsh- 
medium schools ("Welsh schools") are "Welsh nationalists" and 
that these schools are "hotbeds of nationalism." In this 
context, "nationalists" and "nationalism" are made to connote 
fanaticism and aggression. Because of this bad connotation 
and because until recently economic sanctions in matters of 
hiring, promotion, and tenure were applied against those 
suspected of being "nationalists," the staff of Welsh-medium 
schools and the pro-Welsh Welsh in general are sensitive about 
this word and the tone in which it is uttered. To them, 
nationalism is simply patriotism, pride in their country, 
and service to their language. To this may be added what is 
discussed outside, not inside the schools: a quest for a 
measure of autonomy in their own affairs, the effort to 
bring about "devolution" and decentralization. 

As has been said earlier in this report, Welsh 
nationalism is more cultural than political; it is non- 
violent; it is focused on the Welsh language as its central 
manifestation; in a world of racism and racialism, it is 
remarkably non-racist and non-racialist, for it defines the 
Welshman on the basis of domicile and language (he who lives in 
Wales and is well-disposed to its language), not Welsh "blood." 
Welsh nationalism is a matter of nationality, of ethnic— 
not racial— identity. In this regard, what is important about 
Welsh-medium schools is that they are agencies for building 
self-confidence in the student, for increasing his awareness 
of his cultural heritage, for making language (Welsh) an 
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essentiad part of hie self-confidence. It is thus that Welsh- 
medium schools can be seen as an instrument for cultural 
regeneration, for resurgence. 

In Wales , cultural identity is determined by the 
linguistic situation. In Welsh-medium schools, such identity 
is fostered through the study of poetiT (cf. the various 
hiraeth or cultural-longing poems, e.g., "Hon"), through 
literature, drama, music, and history. History is a vehicle 
well-suited to turning the past into present and vice-versa, 
for anchoring the person in context , for Welshification, 
Anglicization, Americanization, or Geraanization, as the 
school may be. In the next chapter we turn our attention to 
the history syllabus and some of the issues of teaching 
history especially in Welsh-medium schools. 
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CHAPTER VII ^ 
CATECHISM FOR IDENTITY: 
THE TEACHING OP HISTORY IN SCHOOLS 

As stories and prejjudices, histoiy has a long past; as 
a scientific field, it has a short history. Indeed, history 
can be said to be an "imperial" science, that is, one of the 
fields enshrined in the 19th century European university to 
facilitate national coherence and promote overseas expansion 
and consolidation* Germany, a latecomer to the Imperial Game 
in the latter half of the I9th century, did a lot to promote 
the writing of history as an expression of national destiny. 
When consolidationist and expansionist nation-states built 
compulsory systems of education after 1870, it was natural 
enough to include the teaching of history, of the "tribal" sort 
of history, as an important part of the curriculum. By defini- 
tion, state schools (called "public schools" in America) are 
agencies of affirmation and justification where the nationalist 
version of history, the edited recurd of the dominant group, 
can only be taught. 

History, some say, has come a long way from the 
superstitions and anti-Persian diatribes of Herodotus and the 
somewhat universalistic ethos of Thucydides (cf. the famous 
■funeral oration attributed to Pericles in Thucydides* s record 
of the Peloponnesian Wars) to the humanistic outlook of some 
19th and 20th century historians (cf. Theodor Mommsen and Marc 
Bloch) and finally to the post-19^5 Freudianization, quanti- 
fication and computerization of historical data especially 
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engaged in by a new breed of American historians (some rather 
fondly call statistics as applied to history " CI iome tries 
thereby making their historical Muse, Clio, a number-eating 
contraption). The issue is that in a world of. competing 
nation-states and amorphous mass societies, objectivity in 
history and the writing of history continues to be at worst 
a delusion and at best a semi-controllable subject vity. 

Voltaire, in a celebrated aphorism, has called histoiy 
"lies agreed upon." Henry Ford, the father of the assembly- 
line and the mass production emanating therefrom, is reputed 
to have said "all history is bunlc." We prefer to call history 
"official mythology," that is, the official mythology of a 
particular society and a particular dominant group (Khleif , 
1971:151). We are mindful of the fact that all history is 
unfinished history, that the same historical account continues 
to be re-written by successive venerations. A saint, as 
Ambrose Bierce, an American wit, has concisely written is a 
"dead sinner, revised and edited"! In rewriting history, 
demons may become saints, and vice-versa. 

The historian is a spokesman for a particular era 
and social order, a particular nation-state. As Edward 
Hallett Carr (1975:35-56), the well-known British historian, 

has noted, "The historian is a social phenomenon, both the 

product and the conscious or uncon^scious spokesman of the 
society to which he belongs; it is in this capacity that he 
approaches the facts of the historical past. We sometimes 
speak of the course of history as a 'moving procession.'.... 
New vistas, new angles of vision, constantly appear as the 
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procession— ?r,d the historian with it— moves along. The 
historian is part of history. The point in the procession at 
which he finds himself determines his angle of vision over 
the past." A sociology of knowledge needs to be focused on 
both historians and history, on what historians produce as 
histoid, on history as a social product even in "commodity" 
terras. The historian is a spokesman for a particular dominant 
or emergent group. 

In the early I9th century, history was an arts. : ocratic 
subject, f. t for the upper classe.fa to study. Ar Lord Chester- 
field remarked, "An intimate knowledge of history, my dear 
boy, is absolutely necessary for the legislator, the orator 
and the statesman, who thence deduce their morals and examples, 
speaking and judging of the present, and by it the past, 
prognosticating the future" (Lord Chesterfield, Letters from 
« Nn hlftjan to His Son , 1810 edition, page 1?^, cited in 
Chancellor, 1970:18). 

In Britain, the 1852 Refcrir Bill marked the end of 
aristocratic power and the rise of the professional and com- 
mercial aiddJe classes. As a result, the Civil Service was 
opened to competitive examination; advancement became less a 
matter of aristocratic connection and more a matter of ability 
and trainings Educational qualifications became a means of 
"getting on." History, from being aristocratic, became 
middle-classicized; the study of history was deemed necessary 
preparation for a particular career (for a long time, it 
should be remembered, the viceroys sent by the British to 
govern India were thought to have been adequately prepared 
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for their aob on the basis of having read Aristotle's 
Wiromflchian Ethics V. The study of history, according to 
Herbert Spencer, the evolutionist and social Darwinist, was 
to elucidate fdr the pupil the "causes of social progress" 
(Chancellor, i^0:20). 

Frotn be'ing tl^ugh* ♦"O be mainly of use to the upper 
classes of ^society, history in the I9th century acquired a 
utilitarian value for the aspiring middle classes, that is, 
those bent on improving their position by "ability and industry. 
In the early I9th century, authors of history books took it 
for granted that people stayed within their social stations; 
in the latter part of that century, such authors began to 
stress social mobility. As Chancellor shows (1970:30-52), 
when the English middle classes rose into political power, 
they rewrote history: 

(a) The gentry's earlier "moral superiority" 
was replaced by their "frivolous extravagance." 
The landed gentry were clearly depicted as a class 
in decline. The commercial classes were depicted 
as more trustworthy than the aristocracy; in the 
second half of the I9th century, they received 
almost uniformly favorable treatment in history 
books. 

(b) In the latter part of the 19th century, the 
commercial classes, in contradistinction with the 
nobility and landed gentry, were identified with 
the invp of liberty. The triumph of liberty in 
England, a name that symbolized all of Britain 
especially in the I9th century, was thought by 
the authors of an 1861 history book (Scott and 
Farr, History of England ) to be inevitable, so 
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firmly linked to the dominance of the middle 
classes: "....But now that commerce was 
introduced liberty soon followed; for there 
never was a nation that was perfectly commercial 
that submitted long to slavery" (quoted by 
Chancellor, 1970:51). 

In some textbooks, the progress of the middle 
classes was considered a triumph of civilization: 
"Thus it came about that England, which was once a 
land of savages , is now, as it were, the great 
shop or market of the world" (Cass ells Simple 
Outline of English History , 1884:10, emphasis added, 
a rare confession in the age of Empire— quoted by 
Chancellor, 1970:^1). The self-adulation of the 
middle classes was expressed in an American sort 
of way (as Britishers may at times be inclined to 
say) by a turn- of- the- century author: "Henceforward 
the new trading (or middle) class grew in influence 
and wealth until ±b became what it now is, the heart 
and brains of the nation" ( King Edward , 1901:75, 
quoted by Chancellor, 1970:51— note the label 
"trading" as k synonym for the middle class). An 
1880 textbook celebrated self-reliance almost in 
current American school textbook terms,' but without 
its usual culturally-sanrtioned components of over- 
individualism and competitiveness: "We have looked 
through English history and find that there never 
was a time when ability, backed by industry and 
uprightness, would not raise a man to full power, 
renown and influence. This is more than ever the 
case now, when the means of learning are within the 
reach of all, for there are no obstruct ions in the 
way " (CM. Yonge, English Hist ory Reading Books, 
Vol 5, 1880:254, emphasis added — quoted in 
Chancellor, 1970:52^. 
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What of those below the new middle class, called 
-labouring classes" by themselves and "manufacturing population," 
"dependent classes/ "lower orders or inferior ranks of 
society," "the poor,- "the people," "the working class," or 
even "other human creatures" (cf. Chancellor, 1970:33)? Were 
they ever included in history, printed history? The answer is 
that for most of the I9th century, those below the middle 
classes were deliberately excluded from any honorable mention 
in history books, considered "lower" classes, or "common" 
people who needed, above all, "moral improvement." Throughout 
the 19th centuiT, the school textbooks depicted the "poor," 
the most general label given those not aristocracy or middle 
class, as being slothful, promiscuous, feckless, immoral, 
wastefu],, and self-indulgent (Chancellor, 1970:?1, 33). ^ 
many textbooks, the poor appear "not only as idle and improvi- 
dent, but also somewhat dangerous a nd insolent" (Chancellor, 
1970:55, emphasis added). By "insolent" is meant not knowing 
their place. One of the purposes of compulL-ory education was 
to " civilise " the lower classes, that is, render them non- 
dangerous. Even with fche 1870 Education Act (also known as 
the Forster Act), some writers seem to have continued to fear 
that the "children and their parents will carry the tradition 
of working-class sloth and self -indulgence to the point of not 
appreciating or benefiting from the education offered" 
(Chancellor, 1970: 3^^-37 , emphasis added). 

In 19th century England, the poor seem to have been 
victimized and slanderized, the objects of deliberate defamation. 
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From reading Chancellor and the sources she quotes, it seems 
that the 1870 Education Act wa' meant to be, to put it in 
modern terms, a so-^ of "pa' rication program" for the poor, 
deliberate "counter-insr .jncy"! Because W. E. Forster, 
in defending the Education Bill of 1870 was reputed to have 
said, inter alia , with reference to the lower classes of 
society, "now we have given them political power we must not 
wait any longer to give them education," some people have 
suspected that the "growth of the state system of education 
in England was closely connected with the desire to mould 
working-class opinions into non-revolutionary and 'respectable- 
patterns which would leave the upper classes free to govern 
and to maintain their position in society in a supposedly 
democratic era" (Chancellor, 1970:7-8). In the U.S.A., it 
may be added, the rise of compulsory education in the nine- 
teenth century was associated with the argument of enlightment 
and good citizenship along the hopes and wishes of Thomas 
Jefferson; more realistically, with the desire for a disciplined 
and literate work force for America's industrial expansion 
especially after the Civil War (cf. Michael Katz, 1968 and 1972). 
That is, ideology followed practice; Jefferson, the needs of the 
factory. 

In state schools in Britain, history was made a com- 
pulsory subject in 1900. This perhaps was part of "civilising" 
the poor. "When powe: -ad partly passed to the upper middle 
classes, their standards were held as the ideal and only 
towards the end of the period were expressions of disapproval 
and contempt for the lower classes even modified" (Chancellor, 
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1970:139-1^, emphasis added). The two nations of England 
that Disraeli had alluded to continued to be described in 
school textbooks as the "solid middle class" vs. the 
"improvident poor." However, "as the First World War ap- 
proached, even the working class, once reviled as feckless an d 
dangerous , were treated with more respect-not surprisingly 
since commercial convenience obviously dictates that no writer 
abuse his reader too openly. The authors of textbooks remained 
overwhelmingly middle class but they were often writing for 
the elementary school market where not only children, but 
i-.ncher... too, o^mP from the lower cla sses" (Chancellor, 
1970:57, emphasis added)-the "lower classes" called by Robert 
Lowe in a speech in the House of Commons on the passing of 
the 1867 Reform Bill the "future masters," that is, the newly 
enfraiichised lower classes who are to be trained to use their 
political power judiciously, the "masters" in Valerie 

^.-^iP, HiPtory for Their_Masters. What 
Robert Lowe actually said was: "I believe it will be absolutely 
necessary that you should prevail on our future masters to 
learn their letters"; what he has been popularly remembered to 
have said is: "We must educate our masters!" (Chancellor, 

1970:title page). 

A contemporaiT "We must educate our masters" sort of 
approach, one reminiscent of nineteenth-century England in 
berating the -improvident poor," is provided by an American 
millionaire, C. Whiteman Burden (note his colonial, 
Kipling-inspired name). Under the general heading, "Our 
Neglected Rich," and next to a Roman Emperor type of 
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sketch portraying a steady gaze and a demeanor of acgressive 
confidence, Ne wsweek Magazine has carried the following remarks 
on the state of the world and the sweep of history, remarks 
under the following headline: 

C. WHITEMAN BURDEN, Diplomat, philanthropist, art 
collector, bibliophile, I^gicn d'honneur. Society of 
the Cincinnati, turf figure 

"What our citizens need is a sense of history," 
affirms Mr. Burden, who is in many ways a piece of 
living history himself. "With the long and 
generous view of the historical perspective, the 
peculiar eccentricities of the moment become much 
less significant. I strongly advocate giving the 
.-ioblese texts describing the founding of our great 
nation. What better time to get our people into 
the panorama of our past than now? A good scholar 
is a hungry scholar and that requirement is 
generously filled by this present insignificant 
drop in the great bucket of American history. 
The vinemployed and the underfed wo uld both be 
better off in a library than vdiining in the streets, 
which, by the way, are utterly filthy. 

As for how we got into this mess, I would just 
like to point out that my own present comfort, 
financial comfort, is the result of a very simple, 
basic economic rule that would have kept every 
American out of financial straits had they stuck 
to it. The rule is; don't dip int o capital. 
Spenr " only income . Except for my great-aunt 
Hat tie in Paris in '78, no member of my family 
has touched capital since 1697 when Isaak Burden 
made it a rule to be followed. None of us has 
regretted our ancestor's sage advice and I offer 
it up freely to the American people of today 
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who, no matter how unattractive, are, after all, 
the heirs of our forefathers- (NEWSWEEK, March 5% 
;*^75, euphasis added) # 

U xs not only that, internally, in the writing of 
history certain social classes are included and others 
excluded but also that, externally, certain nations and ethnic 
groups are included, others excluded. There is, however, a 
high positive correlation between the internal ethnic strati- 
fication of a given country and its view of etnnic groups 
outside it, that is, the ethnic classification system of a 
given country tends to be one and the same as used both 
intei^ally and exte«.ally, e.g., the position of non-Whites in 
the American ethnic ranking scheme. In I9th centuir history 
textbooks in England, England was the British Isles, the Scots, 
Welsh, and Irish considered subordinate, almost "inferior 
races." We have already referred to the 1847 English defamation 
of the Welsh, known as the Brad, the "Betrayal of the Blue 
Books." There tends to be a high degree of similarity between 
the ethnic ranking of a given country and its social classes, 
so that the "poor" of I9th century Britain were also con- 
siderably non-English, i.e., Celts. 

In addition to the social-class emphasis reflected in 
history textbooKs, the growth of nationalism, especially in 
the second half of the I9th centuir, was reflected in these 
textbooks in the "stress on national greatness and the glories 
of imperialism" (Chancellor, 1970:1^1). Popular textbooks 
were used for decades, the son beir^ exposed to what his own 
father had read in school. The nationalism that buttressed 
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British imperialism seemed to have been obsessed with 
justifying things on moral grounds. "The power which England 
enjoyed ov^r ' less fortunate' races was considered to be a 
proof of righteousness or of divine approval.... (Chancel lor, 
1970:140, emphasis added). A most interesting book on the 
way English and other European colonizers viewed the rest of 
the world, the "less fortunate races," in the Victorian Age 
is that of V. G. Kieman (1972), provocatively entitled 
The Lords of Human Kind . 

It can be said that during the age of imperialism, 
roughly 1870-1918, Britons tended to think of themselves as 
latter-day Romans, Frenchmen as latter-day Athenians. Perhaps even 
now, with post-1945 Russian and American ascendancy, they 
continue to think of themselves that way. The point is that 
some English historians seemed to develop personal animosity 
towards the enemies of Rome—witness the "put-downs" and 
great dislike Cyril E. Robinson, in his History of the Roman 
Republic (1965), seems to have for Hannibal and the Cartha- 
ginians! Britons, however, seem to have, according to some 
Canadians, close competitors, for as a popular Canadian 
anthology has it, the Americans are the "New Romans" (Purdy, 
1968). 

As a result of what may be termed the White Peril, the 
colonial expansionism of Europe from 1519 (date of Magellan's 
trip around the world— he wasn't only sightseeing) until 1945 
(the post-World War II rise of independent states in the Third 
World), the histoiy of the globe has been basically wrioten by 
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colonial elites from Europe, agents of the socio-economic 
overflow that engulfed Asia, Africa, aJid the New World. Ever 
since 19^5, a major task facing newly independent nations has been 
to de-colonize their history, to present a native version of 
what had happened, to look for instances of success in a 
suppressed past, to discover naf.ve history (cf. Balandier, 
1951 and 1966). In the words of a book by Ajayi and Espie 
entitled A Thousand Years of West Africart History , 
African history must be the history of the African peoples and 
not merely the activities of their invaders from Europe and 
Asia" (1967: Foreword). Part One of the book. The Growth of 
African Civil i 7. at ion; W ^-^t Afr-ins, 1000-1800 (Davidson, et al., 
1965), is assertively entitled "Five I)ynamic Centuries: A.D. 
1000-1 500, "a part preoccupied with what can be termed "looking 
to the past for a sense of glory." A book by Webster, Boahen, 
and Idowu used in African schools, entitled The Growth of 
African Civilization (1968), has some interesting explaining 
to do, a focus on reinterpretation. Examples are: 

(a) An expressive map dealing with the dismember- 
ment of Africa among 5 European powers (French, 
British, German, Portuguese, and Belgians) is 
coolly captioned "The maoor directions of European 
ambition during the scramble for Africa" C^bition"?) 
—p. 256. The map is part of a chapter entitled 
"Partition," the sub-title of which is a well-known 
African quotation: "A forcible possession of our 
land has taken the place of a forcible possession 
of our persons" (Chapter 1^;, pp. 228- ?40). 
(b) An expressive relief from Abomey, West Africa, 
showing a White soldier sticking what appears to 
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be a heavy-looking awesome machine-gxm into a 
Black African's face right under his nose, an 
African armed with a bow and no arrows, is 
intended eloquently to show the superior 
armaments of White soldiers and the futility of 
resistance in the face of European invasion. 
The chapter is entitled "Collapse of Independence"; 
it also has a seemingly well-known saying as its 
subtitle: "The Maxim-gun inspires the most 
profound respect" (Chapter 16, pp. 2^^1-256). 
(c) A linkage between Africa and Europe is pro- 
vided through an explanation of colonialism: 
"Until the middle of the nineteenth ntury the 
British held a near-monopoly of the manufactured 
goods of the world. Among the European nations 
the British thus had the greatest need for the 

raw materials of Africa The idea that the 

imperial oboective is commercial profit is the 
theory of economic imperialism" (p. 233). 
The implications of (a), (b) , and (c) above for 
the "forcible possession of our persons" and the freedom 
therefrom, that is, for reassertion of national identity, 

are quite clear. 

Part of the trend of decolonization and reassertion 
of African identity is not only to teach about the history of 
a given country, a post-19^5 nation-state whose history had 
been traditionally presented as a small part of European or 
African history, but to teach about large areas, e.g., to 
take East Africa or West Africa as units. There is an 
emphasis on regionalism in rewriting African history (Ogot and 
Kieran, 1968, on East Africa; Webster, et al. , 1968, and others 
already mentioned on West Africa). 
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A major preoccupation of Africans in -heir rewriting 
of histoiT is explanation of the slave trade and its place 
in the economy of Britain (e.g., the prosperity of such 
cities as Liverpool and Bristol) , not to mention North and 
South America. An example is the series of papers published 
by the Historical Association of Tanzania, among which is the 
monograph entitled WP.t Africa an d the Atlan tic Slave-Trade 

(Rodney, 1970). 

It should be mentioned that some of the authors of 
the aforementioned textbooks on African history are "expatriate 
teachers," pro-African White Britons who have settled or are 
teaching in Africa and have teamed up with native African 
scholars to write these books. 

Like a number of countries in Africa, Wales and similar 
Third-World regions in the First World, regions expexiencing 
cultural resurgence and a sense of national identity, are 
currently engaged in de-colonizing their history, a subject we 
have already touched upon in various parts of this report. 
But we shall later on in thie chapter deal with the teaching 
of history in Welsh-medium schools as a special topic. 

In Brittany, where the Breton language cannot be 
spoken on school grounds, school children have stories in 
their textbooks about "The Good Little Parisian," but nothing 
about themselves or their history. Although they currently 
have no history texts that they have self-consciously begun 
to decolonize, they are becoming "excessively proud of what 
th y were once taught to be ashaiDed of (Milner, 1973:198). 
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Their discovery of their identity is beginning not in relation 
to French state schools but in higher education, e.g., at 
Nantes University. Becoming a Breton, becoming conscious of 
the deliberate French process of being systematically rendered 
historyless , is a process of self-discovery. For some, it is 
a painful and exhilarating ;joumey (cf. Morvan Lebesque, 
Comment Peut-on Etre Breton ?, 1970, and -Becoming a Breton," 

1973). 

In the United States, the Black Civil Rights Movement 

L 

Of the I960«s has led, as a contributing factor, to the re- 
surgence of ethnicity among such non- Anglo White groups as 
Poles, Italians, Greeks, Jews, the Irish, and even the Swedes 
(the latter, for a long time thought to have been pot-melted 
in the American melting pot) and among non-White groups such 
as Blacks, Indians, Puerto Ricans, Chinese, and Chicanes 
(Mexican-Americans). Sociological minority groups, such as 
women, have also begun to assert their identity and to seek 
liberation from the symbolic system that supports psychological 
and economic oppression. This has meant attacking the text- 
books, "cleaning them up." 

Among American Indians, the efforts at what may be 
termed "decolonizing American history" regarding themselves 
are part of the activities of the American Indian Historical 
Society (1^51 Masonic Avenue, San Francis<!;o, California 9^117) i 
e.g., through their monthly newspaper, Wa, ^sa.1a. Among 
American Blacks (the U.S.A. is the second largest Black nation 
in the world, the first being Nigeria, as some Blacks like 
to assert in relation to their number in the population) , one 
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of the most outstanding efforts is being carried out by the 
council on Interracial Books for Children (1841 Broadway, New 
York, New York 10025) and their publications. Interracial Books 
for Children , which appears 8 times a year, and Interracial 
Mfiest, which represents an ad hoc selection from the former. 
Among non-Anglo Whites, some of the well-known efforts in 
the last few years have been, for example, those of Michael 
Novak (1972), ThP Rise of ^ >-^ iTnrnpl table Ethnic.-:, which deals 
with Slovaks and others; Peter Schrag (1972), The Decline, of 
the WASP , which, an-ong others, deals with Jews and Catholics; 
and T. C. Wheeler, ed. (1972), The Immigrant Experience , and 
J. A. Ryan, ed. (1973), White Ethnics, which deal with Italians, 

Irish, Slavs, and others. 

For a more detailed review of the literature dealing 
with how various American ethnic groups have been depicted in 
American history books, see, for example, meif (1-72), and 

Reynolds and Reynolds (197^). 

In Bri-.ain, a well-known manufacturer of dams and v 
preserves, Robertson's, uses a Golliwog as a trade mark, that 
is, a caricature of a Black African. Blacks in Britain, 
euphemistically called "Immigrants" by Whites, resent the 
Golliwog way of assertion of White superiority. In the U.S.A., 
some families use large porcelain figurines representing 
minstrel-show Negroes with donkeys and carts to decorate 
their backyards and lawns. In the same way. Whites have 
continued to employ Indians as mere decorations for advertising 
purposes. The Shawmut Bank of Boston uses a sculpture of an 
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Indian as a trade mark; in most of the U.S., the cigar-etore 
Indian has been a familiar advertising symbol. One wonders 
what /- -^ens if Blacks and Indians begin to employ Whites as 
objects for derision, decoration, or advertising, e.g., a 
bust of Nixon or an earlier President for the lawn, garden, 
neighborhood store, or other uses. If certain groups are 
shown in a demeaning way outside the school—in advertising 
axid cor-aerce, they tend to be shown the same way inside the 
school, in textbooks", that is, they tend not to be taken 
seriously inside or outside the school. 

If we think of society as being essentially a group 
of compotitive groups in temporary balance (Park and Burgess, 
1921:665), then we can comprehend how change is quite often 
accomplished by future generations of a suppressed group 
seeking to alter the balance, the treaty between unequals, and 
rewriting the symbolic basic for it, that is, rewriting history. 
A measure of equality brings about a reconceptualization , a 
reworking of history. As R. H. Tawnej' has said, 

....The discovery of the reconciling formula 
is always lex't to future generations in which 
passions have cooled into curiosity and agonies 
of peoples have become the exercise in the schools. 
The devil who builds bridges does noL span such 
chasms till much that is precious to mankind has 
vanished down them for ever. 

HISTORY AND HISTORY-AND-ANTHROPOLOGY PROJECTS 

Currently, there are various projects in Britain dealing 
with development of history materials for use especially in 
secondary schools. In the words of a 1967 H.M.G.O. pamphlet 
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^n-h^^ioH- Tow«rds world History , "different kinds of historical 
study are relevant for different generations" (196?:?). Two 
guiding principles are being discussed: (a) that in the words 
of Wend ill Wilkie , "We are now all members of One World," and 
(b) that ir. the words of Geoffrey Barraclough, in his totro- 

duction to Contemporary History , " when the history of the 

first half of the twentieth century—which, for most historians, 
is still dominated by European wars and European problems..^., 
comes to be written in a larger perspective, there is little 
doubt that no single theme will prove to be of greater im- 
portance than the revolt against the west" (Towards World 
History , 1967:7, 21), that is, the rise of the Third World. 
However, these two guiding principles are more talked about 
than honored, for history teaching continues to be narrowly 
nationalistic. In 1975, a conference of Common Market 
educators, teacher trainers, and intellectuals was held at 
Zurich to deal with removing national bias from European 
history tej books, but, obviously,, this is only a start: in 
a world dominated by nationalism an<i nation-Gtates , one's 
version of history continues to be tnc supremely valid one. 

Historj' used to be considered wisdom taught by the 
historian, but now history teachers consider it a more complex 
thing: giving students a chance to get at the truth. Hence, 
plenty of sources are needed by students to consult, not a 
mere simple stor^ found in one or two texts. David Elton, a 
professor of history at Can^bridge University, is of the opinicn 
that history cannot be taught to pupils less than 16 year- of 
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age, because such pupils cannot fully understand causation, 
reasons for action, or motivation. Others, with vested 
interests m younger age groups as learners worthy of exposure 
to history, disagree with him. The debate goes on. 

Some of the rro;jects dealing with the teaching of 
history are the following: 

(a) Schools Council 15-16 Pro;ject on the Teaching 
of History in Schools, Leeds Institute of 
Education, Leeds. 

(b) Projects undertaken by the Inner London Education 
Authority (ILEA) History & Social Science 
Centre^ London. 

(c) Projects undertaken by the Historical Association, 
59-A Kennington Park Road, London. (This Associa- 
tion has, among other things, an extensive 
collection of history textbooks.) 

(d) Schools Council Project entitled "Intt ated 
Course in English and Welsh History," Glamorgan 
College of Education, Buttrills Road, Barry, 
Glamorgan, South Wales— a project we discussed 
in detail in tne preceding chapter. 

(e) Royal Anthropological Institute (RAI) Teachins 
Resources Project, London— a project essentially 
concerned with the teaching of anthropology in 
combination with history or other subjects but 
has relevance to the way ethnic images are 
historically or contemporarily presented. 

(f) Humanities Project, School Resources Centre, 
Gosford Kill School and Oxfordshire Education 
Committee, Kidlington, Oxfordshire— a history 
and anthropology project concerned with 
developing teaching materials" for ages 11-15, 
e.g., such booklets as "The Masai of Africa," 
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"The Aborigines of Australia," "Civil Rights, 
Black America," "Race Relations in Britain," and 
"Urbanization and Urban Studies," as well as 
various units on different topics, 
(g) Projects imdertaken by individual history teachers 
focused on preparation of systematically organized 
units of study dealing with contemporary history 
or local history, projects resulting in mimeo- 
graphed or lithographed material? available for 
limited distribution— e.g. , projects at Gosford 
Hill Schoo^, Kidlington, Oxon. ; Bari^ Comprehen- 
sive School, Barry, Glamorgan, Wales; Llanedeym 
School, Cardiff. These are projects a"^ English- 
medium schools. Individual teachers at some of 
the Welsh-medium schools have similar projects. 

THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN WELSH-MEDIUM SCHOOLS 

Wales has a two thousand year old history, replete 
with names of persons that are emphasized to pupils as social 
-odels, as a source of pride and identification. An H.M.3.0. 
publication presents a partial list, suitable for the elementary 
school, a list that emphasizes the child's knowledge of his 
Bro (region or vale, equivalent to "hollow" in White Appalachian 
usage) as a precondition for knowledge of Wales and beyond: 
In history few schools in Wales are far from 
ancient monuments, farms and places, roads and fields 
that can light up a page of histoid. What region 
bears no imrk or reminder of invaders by land and 
sea? The map of Wales still witnesses to the 
passage of prince and abbot, warrior and pilgrim, 
Puritan and Methodist; in a small country the study 
of almost any locality can be the study of the 
nation's history in miniature. 
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The child can therefore early become familiar 
with his country's past through an expanding knowledge 
of his home and neighbourhood, his 'bro.' At the 
same time he cannot but hear the great legends and 
folklore of Wales— stories of King Arthur, the 
Mabinogion, the legends of Cantre'r Gwaelod (the 
Lowland Hundred) and of Llyn y Fan. He will know 
the life of St. David and something of his great 
influence. Then will come the stories of leaders 
of men, from Caradog to Glyn Dwr, including Hywel' 
Ma, Gruffyd ap Llywelyn, Owain Gwynedd, the Lord 
Rhys and the two LLywelyns. In his picture gallery 
will be seen courtier adventurers of Elizabethan 
days; the Welsh martyrs Protestant and CaJholic, 
Bishop Morgan, Morgan LLwyd, Br. Richard Price, 
Hywel Harris, Morgan John Rhys, 'Rebecca and her 
daughters,' Mary Jones, and a host of others. 
Moreover he can become a spectator at great events: 
he will attend the conference which Hywel Dda 
summoned to Hen-dy-gwyn-ar-D^f , the 'National' 
Eisteddfod of 11?6, the Parliament at Machynlleth, 
and join the little class with Griffith Jones in the 
church porch at Llanddowror. Nor will he lack 
experience of the 'timeless moment' if he can stand 
with Caradog when he refused to bow to his Imperial 
conqueror, or if he can overhear that Welshman of 
Pencader challenging the Norman might of Henry II 
or Glyn Dwr revealing his identity to his host. 
Sir Lawrence Berkrolles at Coity C Primary Education, 
H.M.S.O. , 1959:525-326— part of a chapter contributed 
by a group of Her Majesty's Inspectors in Wales). 
Some teachers in Wales, paradoxically enough, teach 
about Roman Britain, but quote locations of Roman ruins in 
England when their own fchooI only n few miler: away from 
Caerleon, a famous Roman site near Newport, Wales, containing 
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rather well-preserved Roman barracks and amphitheatre. Such 
is the bias of English history books used in Wales, as 
informants have asserted, that Caerleon is not mentioned by 
any textbook. (The name "Caerleon," inter alia, is linguisti- 
cally interesting in itself, ' Caer" meaning fort-perhaps a 
corruption of the Latin word "castra," camp, which sur/ives 
in English plp-e names as "shire"-and "D eon" meaning legion, 
that is, the fort of the legion.) For Welsh schools, England- 
oriented history textbooks make the far near, but the near too 
far. 

How does Welsh history figure out in the teaching of 
history in general in the schools of Wales? In the largest 
city of Wales, Cardiff, for example, Welsh history is a 
tiny proportion of an "0" level history (Cardiff has no Welsh- 
medium secondary schools). Because rural Wales tends to be of 
marginal concern to l. number of teachers in Cardiff, what they 
tend to emphasize is industrial Wales and the Industrial 
Revolution in Wales. The Welsh medieval history, the tribal 
history of Wales, continues to be very shadowy, hardly touched 
upon. In history textbooks, Wales and the Welsh receive the 

following mention: 

1. Tne Welsh aT'chers .^ic Agincourt and their skill. 
?! The effect of the Act of Union of 1536— the legal 
language in Wales to be English, English as the 
language of administration and the law courts; 
the Act . 1536 as an act of tyranny, the terrible 
demise of national identity. 
^. The 18th century Methodist revival; the l9th 
century sectarian controversies. 
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4. The Industrial Revolution— the intimate, association 
between class and non-conformity in industry; 

*:he pauperization of ths Welsh. 

5. Rural depopulation in Wales during the Industrial 
Revolution and after. 

Several informants have emphasized that in school 
no pupil would write on Welsh nationalism in the 20th century 
for two reasons: (a) because of basic lack of history textbooks 
dealing with the subject, and (b) because the subject itself is 
too "poj-itical." A favorite conversation practice of some 
anti-Welsh and pro-English teachers is to single out ELaid 
Cymru (the National Party of WfvLes) for a bit of slander, e.g., 
that because Haid Cymru did not have wide Welsh support, 
it was forced to advance as a candidate a Scotsman, - resident 
of Wales, to run in an important local election, that at one 
time it even had a Black, Joseph Abdey, as a prominent member, 
and so forth. (Cardiff, as a port, also has a tiny Black 
community—composed of third-generation descendants of seamen. 
West Indians and some Africans— the most famous member cf 
which is currently the rather popular Black singer, Shirley 
Bassey. ) 

English-medium schools in Wales have been called by 
some Welshmen "tools of English rule"; the external examination 
system (C.S.E., "0" level, and "A" level), "the examination 
system of the enemy." In Britain, universities tend to in- 
fluence secondary schools more directly and more extensively 
than in America, especially with regard to the academic or 
college-preparatory curriculum. So far, as informants have 
pointed out, universities in Britain— including the four 
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constituent colleges of the University of Wales-have refused 
to acknowledge the study of Welsh history as a discipline. 
The university student is not allowed to "do a degree in Welsh 
history." Professors of history, being pro-English and at 
times anti-Welsh, say that Welsh history is "too narrow," 
that the student can specialize in something called "Wales 
and the World in the Past 100 Years," but not in Welsh histoiy 
per se. The Department of Welsh History is not honours: the 
student can t.9>e "Welsh and Welsh History," but not Welsh 
History separately; he or she cannot do "single honours" in 
Welsh Hisbory, only "joint honours" In "Welsh and Welsh 
History." It is, as informants point out, the university 
perspective of London and Oxbridge. 

Such an attitude percolates down to secondary schools. 
At the "0" level, hardly any school develops its own ryllabus, 
so the external-exam syllabus remains unchanged. For purposes 
of examination, there are ready-made secondary-school syllabi 
to choose from, e.g., the syllabi and examination regulations 
of the University of London; Southern Universities' Joint Board 
for School Examinations; the Joint Matriculation Board of the 
Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and^ 
Birmingham: and so forth. There z no "0" level p-^per on 
the history of Wales; the main theme is the development of 
England and Britain, and, in the same section, one question 
on Wales, not more than two at any rate. Here, as informants 
have stressed, the concept of "Pi^gland and Wrdes" seems to 
undermine Welsh identity, to kill feelings of a separate Welch 
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identity. (One of the most irritating things to Welshmen is, 
when looking up information about their country, to find the 
notation, "For Wales, see England.") As some Welshmen have 
pointed out, their desire for specialization in Welsh history 
is similar to the desire of the Blacks in the United States 
to advance the cause of "Black Studies"; both stem from a 
feeling of forcibly submerged identity. 

The aforementioned applies with particular force to Eng- 
liE-h-medium schools in Wales, a bit more than it applies to 
Welsh-medium ones. In the latter schools, teachers are per- 
haps more conscious of issues of teaching history and their 
linkage to identity. 

It should be pointed out that at both the university 
and secondary-school level in Britain, teaching history is 
an honorable occupation, a source of prestige and elitism, 
a manifestation of the traditional prominence of the humanities 
(in the U.S., especially at the university level, those who 
have "science" in their label, the "social scientists," have 
tended to push the humanists into the background). Quite 
often in Wales, headmasters and deputy headmasters are, when 
it comes to original occupational specialization, teachers of 
history and continue to serve partially in that capacity. 

What are the objectives and issues of teaching histoid 
in Welsh-medium schools, or as a Deputy Head and Head of the 
Department of History put it, the ".searching questions"? The 
central question in his opinion is: "What kixid of heritage 
do we seek to reflect to the children?" Basically, there are 
four kinds of heritage to be emphasized: Welsh heritage. 
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British heritage, EuropeaD heritage, and World heritage— the 
first ^ three being closely interlinked and the most important,. 
Even in emphasizing Welsh history and its intimate tie with 
English history, Welsh educators have to contend with the 
fact that the mass media, especially the cinema and television, 
have given Welsh pupils a new sort of identification: "they 
want to associate themselves with all the teenagers of the 
world." Or, as a language researcher put it, "The great 
problem is the spread of pop culture: the youth idols are 
not national figures but people like David Cassidy, the pop 
singer, and others.. . .The scene which young people regard as 
enviable is one, unfortunately, not associated with the 
language or with cultural history.. . .There is not enough 
Welshness in the community." Therefore, Welsh educators have 
to make concessions to the new mass culture to which their 
students are constantly exposed, to the world- engulf ing 
American-based and American-marketed kind of culture. Among 
other things, this pushes history teachers to go beyond the 
confines of Wales and Britain, especially in the first four 
years of secondary school, before the exam fever and exam 
preparation it demands— specific "set" topics to be covered 
according to syllabus— begin to absorb the energy and attention 
of both teachers and pupils in the fifth year and beyond. 

Alors, what is the role of the history department in a 
Welsh-medium secondary school in the teaching of hirtory to 
pupils? " You try to make them understand the European back- 
ground^ the British contribution to this backpcrouiid , the 



world beyond, and the W^lah sens e o f ident ity in it all " 
(3/12/74 Field Notes). Welsh history is viewed within the 
general sweep of history, from the time of ancient River 
Civilizations (Egypt and Mesopotamia) onwards. Usuqlly, 
children in lower forms deal with ancient and medieval history; 
those in higher forms, with more modem history. The Western 
way of life is emphasized, the European ties: "Our race 
really began in a remote area of Asia Minor; it took 500 years 
to work its way westwards to Iberia and thence to Britain." 
As is customary in Britain, the Greeks and Romans are emphasized 
as being the original thinkers. Among other things, the 
first year of secondary school is concerned with tracing the 
influence of the Romans in Wales. 

For forms 1 , 2, and 5, history is often reduced to a 
story, a dramatization. "The subject lends itself nicely to 
myth-telling; you arouse the interest of the child in the 
story. You try to identify the child with the teenagers of 
the world. He reads stories about Spain, the Song of Roland, 
and about Spain at the time of Philip II, ....about Italy and 

the Renaissance, about the European Heritage." 

Vhere does Wale^ fit in all this? "Over and above 
this, you have to give them specific knowledge: Wales as a 
race, as a country, as a tradition; how the Welsh language 
came from the Brythonic; how Wales was separate from Engl,-and; 
the Celtic Fringe; that the old adjninictrative units of Wales 
were several counties....; that during the 7th century, the 
first poets using the Welsh language appeared; that from the 
9th century to 1282, Wales for a brief period was an independent 



state.... They have reached the ?nd Form when they see this 
independence lost. As history teachers we should stick to the 
facts: Llywelyn lost the battle to Edward I; th-' Statute 
of Rhuddlan (1282) imposed a degree of Englishness on Wales 
which had not been there bef ore. . . .The Norman kings set up 
their earls on land carved out of Wales after 1066.,.. You 
have Wales formed into a principality, an appendage of the 
English Crown." 

What happened after 1282? How is Wel':h hisiory then 
interpreted? Hisrory teachers tend to consider 1282-1556 a 
golden period in Welsh history, one associated with the most 

famous Welsh hero, Owain Glyn DOr (Owen Glendower). " Owain 

Glyn Dv>r— a nationalist figure with modem day connotations: 
aspirations for a Welsh Parliament and University, an independent 
Welsh Church. After some successes he failed, and the cost of 
the failure was the Penal Code, which means that the Welsh 
were treated as second-class citizens, experienced a sort of 

modem-day Apartheid. They could not carry armt, Therefore, 

the Bards were full of legends, Arthurian legend.^, that a 
Welsh prince would come and deliver Wales— a prophetic note 
realized through Henry VII whose family came originally from 
Anglesey.... But Henry VII was preoccupied with maintaining his 
throne.... He sold "Letters of Denizenship "— citizenship in 
modem-day language. Purpose: You bought ther.e letters to 

buy yourself out of the Penal Code Then we discusn the 

crisis of Reformation and Henry VIII. The centml event of 
his reign: the Act of Union of 1556 The Act was in attempt 
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at obviating the threat of Spain or French intervention 
on behalf of Catherine of Aragon (his first wife); against a 
Catholic Crusade using Wales as a stepping-stone to conquer 
England. ..." 

In teaching history in Welsh-medium schools, the second 
aspect of identity to emphasize to students, in addition to 
Welsh heritage, is their political ties with England. Thie is 
done through emphasis on what happened in Wales from 153^ 
onwards. 

"....Thomas Cromwell: Doing away with the Penal Code. 
Prom that time on, the Welsh were regarded as having equal 
rights; their status was raised. On the other hand. Clause 1? 
of the Act of Union insisted that anybody holding public 
position in Wales should know the English language. .. .The 
gentry, in conforming with Clause 17, were going to accept 
Anglicization.... Wales was monogl'^t al the time; the Welsh 
almost lost their nationhood. In th^ 16th and 17th centuries 
the Welsh Bardic tradition suffered a decline; the language 
was saved only by translation of the Bible by Bishop Morgan." 

What happened to the language ( laith ) ? How do Welsh 
History teachers interpret its historical fortunes? "From 
the 1540's to mid-eighteenth century, that was the time when 
the Welsh language declined into various forms of patois. The 
language was resurrected in the I8th century when the Cornish 
language disappeared and likewise the Gaelic language. The 
Welsh language wss resurrected via the intense interest in 
religion and education— through the Methodist Revival and 
through the schools of Griffith Jones. In the Circulating 
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Schools, anyone who was taught successfully for 3 months was 
to turn into a teacher himself. This was a most remarkable 
thing. It was part of a Calvinistic approach, the saving of 
the soul, the coping with predestination: you put aside all 
your materia:, ambitions to look for rewards in the next life 
....Hymn singing had a great emotional appeal. Hymn writing 
flourished. Hymn singing in chapels could go for hours on 
end. ...It is as if people were oblivious to the Industrial 
Revolution and the Agricultural Revolution that were simul- 
taneously taking place...." 

What happened in Wales during the Industrial Revolution 
besides the Methodist Revival? It is as if the ecsential 
point for a history teachrr to get across could be summarized 
as encroachment from the outside . In the words of a history 
teacher, what happened was that "English iron-masters came 
in— capitalist;, who saw opportunity to open iron works. They 
burnt up the tr er; because of that, it became necessary to 
depend on coal. In the 1840' s, coal for industry was emerging 
as a force in its own right. Iron foundries were established 
between the hinterland end the coast. Formerly, iron ore was 
imported from Spain— it had a great sulphurous content.... 
From the 1860 's until the years of the Depression, coal was 

Kin.- :n the inductrial parts of Wales Wales was so religious 

that wht.i the French Revolution broke out in 1789, the religious 

leaders m Wale., said, 'Don't bother It's of no use to you 

in the next world.' However, by the 1850 'r, thingr^ began to 
change: the Welsh press began publishing radical opinions; 
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the Baptists and Independents were lef/ers in this-- for 
example, John Elias. The Welsh press and the religious 
denominations became a springboard for this aw ale en in g. " 

How is the f amors, or rather infamous, ^84? Report, 
the "Treachery of tue Blue Bcoks," interpreted by history 
teachers? "The English Government in Westminster set up a 
Commission of E-quiry: Lingen,Symons , and Johnson. Their 
terms of reference were: to investigate the schools in Wales. 
This was the first time anything of this kind ever happened. 
They published their findings in 5 large Blue volumes. There 
was a sense of treachery in all this: the Commissioners went 
furlaer than their terms of re fe rence; they probed into the 
sociologica l hnr.k ground....and we ^° ^""^ gn^lified to understand 
the implications of their probing . .They would ask their 
questions in iiiglish when the children and their teachers were 
monoglot Welsh. Their questions were framed in such a way 
that the answers seemed stupid. Therefore, their conclusion 
was that educational facilivies in Wales were very backward. 
The Report, the Blue Books, painted a pict':-e of the Welsh 
language as a source of drunkenness and immorality, that it 
was the language of Barbarism; it promoted the idea outside 
Wales that we were a barbaric nation in the throes of civility. 
Nobody pointed out that there was over a thousand years of 
literary tradition in Welsh comparable to an^ literary 
tradition. Welshmen were measured from the point of view of 
Englishmen and were found wanting." 
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What were the consequences of the 1847 Report? "This 
Report had tremendous importance— it led to political awakening 
in Wales. Wales turned from being politically obedient to 
the landlord class, the Enplish-speakinp; and Established Church 
members, the class voted by the tenaiits into power, elected 
for Parliament. After this Report in 184?, Wales became aware 

of the kind of European thinking that was going on 1348, the 

year of revolutions; 1849, General Elections in Wales: more 
and more tenant farmer's refused to vote for their landlords. 

Therefore, they were evicted 1868, the Liberal candidates 

supported Gladst. s he was returned to power. From then on, 
Wales became very Liberal. The Liberals repaid the support 
Wales had given them.. ..In the 1890'.'=^, three University colleges 

were established 1898, county Grammar schools National , 

institutions foi: wed: the National Libraiy in Aberystwyth; 
the Folk Museum at St. Fagan's; the National Museum in 
Cathays Park, Cardiff— all in chat period up to 1900. Wales 
had found hpr national identity; Romant ic poets began looking 
back to the past, seeing things through the innoc e n ce that was 
W^lf>s, Wales unblemished by the hand of the foreigner— before 

she was compromised, so to speak It was at this time that 

the A/elsh National Anthem was written. 1880-1900, Wales 
became Liberal, sharing the same sentiments as the Irish in 
Ireland and the Italians in Italy— all part of this patriotic 
upsurge, that respect should be given to language and culture, 
that one's way of life should be respected. But there was 
very little value place^. on Welsh as a me-^ium of instruction 
....The ' Welsh Not ' : at the end of the week, on Friday, the 
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child would be given a sound caning— to discourage use of 
Welsh. It was a weekly, more than a daily, punishment.... 
If an ab Owen Edwards, the great Welsh educationaiist-he very 
successfully fought for acceptance of Welsh in the school 
curricalum. " 

Tlie 19th century was the century of the middle class, 
the clas.-' that established compulsory systems of educate n 
to solidify tno nation-state and retool its elements in the 
service of an expanding industrial economy. Industrialization, 
it should be remembered, made it necessaiT to incorporate the 
lower strata of soc.ety-lower in socio-economic and in ethnic 
terms—into the educational system. In othP- words, the 
expansion of education and its institutionalization as a state 
service resulted in part from the demands ofl^ an/ndustrial, or 
an industrializing, society. In the BriK^ysles in 1870, the 
Education Act (the Forster Act) incorporated the Welsh, among 
other Celts, into an En glish-meditm state system of education- 
a system in the service of country, industrialism, and Empire. 
As W. E. Forster, the father of the 1870 Education Act, himself 
exhorted school children to keep in mind: "....You ought to 
remember that the great nation to which you belong, and of 
which I hope you are all proud, is bigger, far bigger, than 
the two little islands that make up the Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and that it extends everywhere that the 
English language is spoken by men who live under ^filish law 
and under the .EngUsh flag" (published in the Citizen Reader , 
a book used by the Welsh school children of Blaenau Ff estin"! og,Wal€ 
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in 189?, and quoted by R. T. Jones, 197^:15^+-155) • This was 
the age of the "Welsh Not," of industrialization and forced 
Anglicization, of the ascent of the Liber^il Party in Brititih 
politics. 

Ho-- did the Welsh fare in the poa.st-Gl ads tone and post- 
Lloyd-George era? Most became pro-Labour, ar. a Welsh teacher 
of history explains it. "The Labour Movement came into exist- 
ence through resurgence of the trade-union movement. Gradually , 
the problems of industrial Wales pushed everything else into 
the background; spiritual concerns were overcome by the more 
material problems; the Welsh coal industry was the heaviest 
in Europe.,.. There were lock-ups and unemployment. All our 
eggs were m these large baskets: iron and co&l. A decline in 
one industrj^ brought about great suffering. T lis is how the 
Labour Movement £rrew....By 1926, the year of the General Strike, 
Wales became totally converted to Labour.... In 191^ Churchill 
called out the troops end tried to impose a sense of discipline 

on the country; it was a law and order question We have no 

love for Churchill .... 1911 and 1926 pale into insignificance 
in comparison with 184 5, the Chartist Movement, when.... many 
were slain. 1911 and 19T>— the suffering was immense but the 
sufi'erinp w^s common to f^ritain." 

To the Welsh, Chi -hill's- name connotes tyranny, 
arrogance, and attempts at their humiliation and impoverirh- 
ment. Ar an informant put it, "Just as Cromwell ir anathema 
to thr Irir.n, so is Churchill to ur . " Tn .South Wales, with 
its memory of generations of suffering in the coal mines. 
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Churchill in the minds of the Welsh is the :5upreme Tory, a 
fanatic despot. No wonder that, when Richard Burton— whose 
family comes orif^inally from the Carmarthen area ( Gouth-central 
Wales) , who himself is a Welsh-speaker , -nd who was asked to 
portray Churchill in a i974 play—war invited to write an 
article for the New York Times on Churchill , he articu3.ated 
what many a Welshman feels about Churchill as villain, an 
intemperance he was subsequently to modify, almost retract. 

What of Wales after the Depression and World War II? 
What would a teacher of history say about it? "After the War 
years, we had the Welfare State. The Labour Movement was at 

its height. There was a return to rpiritual values But the 

lanpaage was being eroded by the mass media. ... and all , the 
world was hecoming a local parish nnd Wales your back garden, 
so to speak . Having strange neighbours, we became more 
cosmopolitan,... In the Thi^d Form, the children began to think 
for themselves; they appeared odd to their parents. The 
children refused to go to chapel; they were like strangers, in 
friction with their parents. ... It is no pood when families are 
fighting.... We realized we must have a community, and the 
ideal community was the school. ... Iri ^939, Nora Isaac started 

the first Welsh-medium scliool in Aberystv.'yth In the 1950' s, 

Dr Haydn Williams, in the county of Flintshire, opened two 
L ondary schools there...." To history teachers in Welsh- 
medium schools, the new type of Welrh-based schools was to 
p;ive the post-1'945 Welsh penrratior.s n r^nse o" community, a 
sense of more unity than neparateness. 
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It should be added thnt Welsh schoolmen tend to use 
the word ".spiritual" with much less self-consciousness than 
their American counterparts, that for them the term still 
connotes something positive, not vacuous. Indeed, Welrh 
teachers use some rather relipion-tinged or rolip;ion-oriented 
phrases, e.g., "pastoral care" with reference to counseling 
and guidance and "under the pastoral care of Mr. Richards"- 
to introduce a person in charge of a program, department, or 
school activity. In the letter instance, American education- 
alists (to use a somewhat unwieldy Britishism) would tend to 
jazz up the impressivity of the occasion by referring to a 
given school department or program as being "under the 
leadership of" Kr. Richards. In the same way, perhaps, that 
a bishop may be addressed as "your Grace," the American 
schoolman should be addressed as "your Leadership," e.g., 
-And how is your Leadership today, Mr. Van Winkle?" 
EXAMPLEG OF HISTORY fYLLAEl IN WELGH-MEDIUM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

We would like to add to our preceding account on the 
interpretation of Welsh history by histoir teachers a few 
examples of the kinds of history syllabi used in Welsh-medium 

secondary schools. 

In the urimarr school, it should be said, history is 
not much of a separate topic; it is integrated with reading 
and other lan^age skills. Some of the popular books used 
in tne primary school with regard to Welsh histor:/ are, for 
example, the followinP": 
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(a) Adventures from Wales , by Beryl M. Jones, 
5 booklets (published by Hughes Son, 
Wrexham, Walec). The reriea deals with Welsh 
explorers and adventurers. 

(b) Famous Men and Women of Wales , by Beryl M. Jones, 
^ booklets ( published by Hupho.- 1^ Son, Wrexham). 

(c) Stories from Welsh History , by H. T. Evans, 
Junior Books 1 and ? (published by Hughes & Son, 
Wrexham) . 

(d) Wales from Glyn Dwr to Lloyd George , by Mary 
McCririck, 2 booklets (published by Gee & Son, 
Denbigh, North Wales). 

(e) Ein Hen. Hen Hanes ( Our Old. Old History), by 
W. Ambrose Bebb (published by Hughes & Son, 
Wrexham) . 

Currently, there are 7 Welsh-medium secondary schools 
in Wales (an eighth is planned to be opened in September, 1976 
in Cardiff). Of the seven, one was to be started in September, 
1974_-Llanharri, in Bridgend, near Cardiff— with an enrollment 
of 80-90 students the first year; another, Penweddig~in 
Aberystwyth— was started in September, 1973, with an enrollment, 
of 166 covering only the first two forms. It is for this 
reason that we shall concentrate on the history syllabi of 
the other 5 Welsh-medium secondary schools, starting with these 
schools in the order in which they were established: Glan 
Clwyd (1956); Maes Garmon (1961); Rhydfelen (1962); Morgan 
Llwyd (1965); and Ystalyfera (1969). 

It should be remembered that although many of the 
history texts are in English, the language of class discussion, 
home-work, and external exara is Welsh. At times the content 
and emphasis is readily apparent from the titles of textbooks, 
the "set-books" for a given year. 
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A. Hi.c^torv Svllabn.'^. Glan Clv^ ^ ^^^-n^ ^ nt. AsaPh. FliPtshire 

A chronological approach is emphasized: "Systematic 
History from the year dot to 197^-" 
1. First Year 

From the GLone Age to the beginning of the age of the 

Princes in Wales, around 800 A.D. 

By the end of this year, there is an emphasis on 
Hywel Dda, the law-maker who lived around W A.D. 
("These Welsh laws prevailed in Wales until 1556 when 
Wales was finally incorporated into the United Kingdom.") 

Together with Welsh histox-y, the history of Greece 
and Rome is emphasized ^Iso a general European background. 

2. Second Year 

800-1500 A.D. , to end of Middle Ages. Welsh, British, 

and European Background. 

3. Third Year 
1500-1750. 
Fourth Year 

The start of a two-year course for "0" level and 
C« S« E» 

6. Sixth Year 

A two-year course for the 6th Fox'ra^ 
^9^/1.-^967^ British and General History; 
1830-1959 ♦ European History. 

Some of the textbooks used during the first two 
years are : 
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1. A Welsh translation of an English book: 
Roderick, A. J. (ed.) , qolwff sv Hanes Cymru ( Wales through 
tne Ages ). Vo]. 1: Prom the Earliest Times to 1^85; 
Vol. 2: Prom 1485 to the Beginning of the Twentieth 
Century. Published by Christopher Davies, Llandybie, 
Carmarthenshire, 1968. 

2. A Welsh translation of two English books by David 
Fraser: 

(a) The Invaders , Wales in History, Book I: to 
1066; and 

(b) The Defenders , Wales in History, Book II: 
1066-1485. 

The former deals with the Romans and Vikings; the 
latter, with Welsh Medieval history. The title of The 
Invaders in Welsh is Y GoresCTwyr; of The Defenders , 

Amddiffynwyr . Both are published by the University 
of Wales Press, Cardil . (English as well as separate 
Welsh version), 1966 and 1967, respectively. 

Pupils find the Welsh version of these books very 
difficult. It seems that the purists in matter of language 
won over those with a more common-sense approach. The 
Invaders was given to Thomas Parry-Wii: iams to translate; 
he put it in classical Welsh-"the bock is written in the 

best ' ;lsh possible rather than in r chool-type Welsh 

The same happened with The Defenders — they gave it to a 

University lecturer in Welsh rather than a teacher It 

is still the wrong thing to do." The same complaint 
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about the unsuitably tough Welsh version of an immediately 
accessible English book is heard in all Welsh-medium 
schools that use Eraser's 2 volumes, 

3. An original book, not p. translation, highly praised 
by teachers, "a theme book rather than a chronological 
book," is by Dilys Quick (a woman author), called 
Cartrefi a Owisg Drwy'r Oesoedd (Homes and Dress throup^ 
the Ages ), published by Gomer Press, Llandysul, 
Cardiganshire, 1971. 

4. (a) Historical Atlas of Wales , by Idwal Jones 
(available in an English and a Welsh version); 

(b) An Historical Atlas of Wales , by William Rees 
(only available in an English version). 
It should be noted that pupils in secondary schools 
in Wales and England use atlases in history and geography 
as a matter of course, not so mucl n American public 
schools. Even in some American universities, it is very hard 
at times to find maps, any remotely suitable maps, for class 
use (e.g., when one looks for a map of the world in a 
"social science center," the only maps he finds in the 
Departments of History and Political Science are "the 
World during the Time of Charlraagne" and a 1959 map of 
Europe and parts of Africa). Perhaps the general American 
ignorance of history and geography (KG through University) 
is "functional," that is, important for mass persuasion 
and life in mass society. 
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History Syllabus « Maes Garmon School . Mold. Flintshire 

1. First Year 

History is combined with social studies under the 
rubric, "Environmental Studies." These are local 
studies essentially, emphasizing the history of the 
locality. 

2. Second Year 

Pupils have 2 lessons a week, W minutes each. In 
some years, history is combined with Welsh for this age 
group. 

Welsh history is taught as part of the history of 
Britain from Ancient Times to the Middle Ages. There is 
an emphasis on British prehistory centering on the area 
in which the school is located, an area rich in prehistory. 
Other topics covered are: Roman Britain; the Dark Ages;- 
Arthur; the Age of the Saints; the Coming of Christianity; 
the Church in the Middle Ages; the Life of the Castle; 
the Princes in Wales; Glyn Dwr. 
* The students have one topic to do themselves, being 
limited by the books they can use: Egypt; Greece; 
special study of the Vikings; the Normans; Warfare in 
the Middle Ages; Heraldry; Marco Polo; also on Glyn Dwr, 
who is a popular figure. 
5, Third Year 

5 topics out of the following 8 are covered: Wales 
in the 16th century ("that is, Britain in the I6th century") 
includes the Act of Union of ^536; the Bards; Arthurian 
Legend; European Expansionism (commonly and misleadingly 
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called "Voyages of Discovery"— who discovered whom?) ; 
Early Settlements in North America; the Welsh Qualcers 
in Pennsylvania; Resume of History of China (to give 
students the idea that there are other histories beside 
European history); Transport from the 18tn Century to 
Today. 

The students do two topics themselves, part of 
homework, out of the following: The Tudor Kings; Houpes 
in the 16th and 17th Centuries; Clothes/Costume; Sea 
Travel in the I6th and 17th Centuries; Warfare in the 
16th and 17th Centuries; the French Revolution; the 
American Revolution; Early History of the Motor Car; 
"History*. of My Village" (include? a survey of half a 
dozen old buildings built before 1800); Old Industries in 
Flintshire; The Age of the Horse-Drawn Coach (stage coach); 
The Cattle Drovers (they drove cattle from Wales to 
England in the 18th century and beginning of the i9th— 
before the coming of the railway); if students have old 

relations born about 1900, then to tape-record an account 

of life in Wales before 1918. This is plus topics tne 

c;tudents could choose on their own . 

/4. Fourth Fifth Years 

Preparation for External Exams. 

For "0" level, one of the following: History of 
T ritain, -760-191^; History of the Modern World: 1918-1960. 

For CSE, one of the following: History of Wales, 
^7 57_1Q18; History of the Modem World, 1918-1970 (the CSE 
students got 10 extra years in one of their historical 
eras of specialization!). 
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6. Sixth Year 

"A" level Exam: 16th and 17th Centuries. 
Examples of textbooks used are the following: 

1. Bebb, W. Ambrose, LlyvrLdraebh Y Cast ell (Government 
of the Castle ), Hughes & Son, Wrexham, 195^. 

2. Ridd, Tom, Y Normaniaid ^ng Nghymru (The Normans in 
Wales), The Principality Press, Cardiff, 1970. 

5. Davies, Irene Myrddin, Plant Cymru Tryv'r Oesoedd 
( Children of Wales through the Ages ), Gwasg Aberystwyth, 

193^. 

4. Phillips, Teifion, Golwg dros fv Ysgwydd ( A Glimpse 
over mv Shoulder ) , Gwasg Gomer, 197^-for the CSE course. 

5. Williams, D. , Short Hist^ ->T Modem Wales, John 
Murray, London, 1963. 

6. Speed, P. P., Police and Prisons C "Thsn and There" 
Series), Longmans, London, 1970. 

7. Williams, Llewelyn, Owain Glyn Dwr , Wren Books, 
Christopher Davies, 1967- 

8. Jones, D. Gwyn, Robert Owens. 1 77 1-1 858: A Biography , 
University of Wales Press, Cardiff, 1968. 

m.^nr-Y S yllabus. Rhydfelen School, RhYd-Y-felin , Pontypridd, 

Glamorgan 

1. First Year 

For first year pupils (11-plus), there are 2 lessons 
a week, 40 minutes each, concerned with Early Civilization, 
plus one lesson a week on Welsh History. 

Early Civilization: From the Sumerians to the Fall 
of the Roman Empire. Welsh History: From the Stone Age 
to the 10th Century A.D. 



P, Second Year 

? lessons per week only. 

Autumn Term: Fall of Roman Empire up to the 10th 
Century A. D. (Sth to 10tL centuries, European and English 
history) . 

Otner two terms: The Middle Ages (from i Welsh point 
of view)— the Feudal System and the Ecclesiastical System 
(10th century to end of the Middle Apes in the 15th century). 
-5. Th.ird Year 

Two lessons a week. 

Early modem period: Renaissance/Reformation; Tudors & 
Stewartq; England and Welsh History auring the period 1'^92- 
1715 (discovery of America to Treaty of Utrecht; end of 
the Stewarts and succession or Queen Anne). 

During the fL.rst three years, the history syllabus 
is "compulsory" (in American English "required"). It is 
an optional system after the first three years. 
^. Fourth Year j 

Two kinds of two-year courses are offered beginning 
with the first year: one for the "0" level examination 
for which the candidates have to .':it in the 5th year; the 
other for the C.S.E. level (the exam also given in the 
5th year). 

For "academic candidates" (i.e., those preparing for 
the "0" level exam), the course they specialize in is: 
Welsh and English History, 1760-191^. They have 4 lessons 
a week. 
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For "unacademic children" (those taking the 
Certificate of Secondr^ry Education, or CSE, exam), the 
course they specialize in is: K^storr of Transport ond 
Communications through the ages ( through the present day). 
This course officially bR gins^in. the 5th year. Tne same 
CSE children in the 4th yee- have a cours . on Welsh and 
English history during the 18th ar^d 19th centuries. They 
also have 't^ lessons a week. 

(At the CSE and "0" level, children specialize in 
8-9 courses; at the "A" level, in 5"^.) 

The CSE course involves r written exam and preparation 
of a project to be handed in on transpcT-t and communication. 

Grade "1" in the CSE is equivale^ to an "0" level 
pass. Employers recognize this particular certificate 
(CSE). Exams ar e tied to t ^p onr-upational system. 5-6 
in "0" level leads to a white-collar career. 

ROSLA ("Raising the School-Leaving Age") children do 
not sit for tne "0" level exam because blue-collar work 
does not require it. They leave by the end of the 5th 
Form (the 6th Form is college-preparatory). "A" level 
work is post-"0" level. The "0" level children stay on. 
6. Sixth Form 

This consists of two years: 6-1 and senior. The 
"A" level course deals with the Early Modem Period, 
-14q4_l850 (from the invsjion of Italy by Charles VIII 
to the second French Revolution). 
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There are , papers: ^ co.pul.or,- , the third optional. 
C.) A:,- Paper: Welsh aiid P^iiFli--^ Hi-tory, -,^'^^-18^^ 

(frci. Bosworth and the coming of the IHAdorn to the 

first Refonri Act). 

Four questions are to be answered on the exai.. 

paper (out of 1S-16). 

(b) A-? Paper ; E^uropean history, -m^^^- 1R ■:(). 

(c) 0£tionr;LJS££I'- Caled "S" paper or Ilpocml paper. 

This paper is for "hi?n flyer-s"; it is a general 

paper t.at explores in depth th^^ .mpil's understanding 

Of the period. It is a very difficult paper; few 

-people pass .t. At one time, passing this paper 

meant a ,■ cholarshxp to r. university; now it is only 

.J A..r. a n--^^nl pa-- for a university degree 
an addendum, a use.ux pa- • 

n mner -how: the real ability of 
course oecausf ^Jcn a paper ..■j*'. - 

the pupil. 

in addition to the "A" level history cours,. in the 
r.th Form, another one was to b. rtarted in -l-V^-?-. for 
„ort an For. pupils who do not follow the "A" level course, 
Tho cours,e is called "Gertxficate of ..xtended Education" 
or GEE, n a-nlf-way between "0" level and level. It 

planned a one-year course only; .t w.ll deal .in. 
tne history of W.xles, histor:/ of F.ngland, -and general 

world History. 

oomc or the textbooks used arr : 

•i. Pirst y^ar 

(n) Gootes, R. J., -n. I..eilgrovP, L. E. , llistori_,of 
^ he Anoient Wo^l d, ^oigmans, IxDndon, 1^<7.'^ 
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(b) Welj^h history book: a translation of an Entrlish 

book. Fraser, David, Y GorerCTwyr (The Invaderr:) , 
Univernty of Wales Press, Cardiff, 1965. 

P. Second Year 

(a) Coctes, R. J., and liiellgrove, L. E. , The Middle 
Ages, Longman F, TK)ndon, ^972. 

(b) Frar r, r.^vid^ Yr Amddiffynwyr ( The Defen lers) , 
University of Wales Press, Cardiff, 196?. 

^. Third Year 

(a) Srieliprove, L. E. , Tho Early Moiem Age, Longmans, 

London, 1972. 

(b) No specific world history book ir used, but several. 
tx. F ourth Year & Fifth Year 

(a) Quotes, R. J., and Gnellgrove, L. E. , Britain 
si nce 1700 , Longmans, London ,197'\ 

(b) Williams, D. , Ht story of Moder n Wales, John 
Murray, London, 1965. 

(c) Welsh books in the series called "Cyf r^r; Llygad y 
F^ynnon-CinrtoiyGource Rookr) , published by the 
Univer-ity of Wales Press, Cardiff. 

'■' Oixth Year 

No specific set book." ar? used but rather the 
.school library for specific topics for "A" level work. 
Come nf the books usod are: 

(a) Roderick, A. J. ( ed. ) , Wal^tin:ou£h^^ 

(Vol. 1: From the Earliest Times to 1485; Vol. ?: 
Prom H85 to th-- Beginning of the Twentieth Century), 
Christopher Davies, Llandybie, Carmarthenshire, 1965. 
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(b) Dodd, A. H., Life in Wales , B. T. "ntnford, 
London, 

Cc) Morgan, K. 0., Walp.^- m Brijfc iiLhj:olitic^ — l£2f£~ 
-19^:', Universitv of Wilfc Frer-r, Cnriiff, •'''7"'. 

Indeed, many of the bookn th-it studentr in the • tn 
Porni use ar- what Araeric.r.r call "collcpe 1-vcl," that ir--, 
auite advancpi anci of t-- type not usually found in A;n.rican 
:_.econdc.ry rchools, e.r. , th^ t^' aforementioned oner., 
in addition, th- ^^th Formerc une a number ol history 
atlarec, e.-., tv J. Idwal .lone;: ( Atlaj_nan^^ 
'^iiEtorical Atln, of Wal-r); by Williara Roe- ( An Histo ric.^ 
Atlas of Walec ); by C. K. ^^.ra-n^-bton ( IJis tosLJIeachiri^^ 
'^Heaton o- Co., Lxet^-r, un^^and, -,'f/'); ^i^'^ by Brian 
Gatchr.oi-' ( AJ^aj^iUstorwi^ — IZIl^" 
•2O20^;iein< — ann E'ducat ;CTi-:L ^-ooV-- , i'jr.'ion, ^^^"r). 



D. t o rv Hy 1 1 ab u r^f^orr 

chire 



1 ..y. \ r_aji_j_jKini:i£Ii ■ 



' - F^r::t Ye-ir 

Ar, mtoFrat-i c ir. n; reorrar.:-/ an'i M'tory/ o' ^ 
■T ■., includmr arc'r r olor i ca] >n . toi-y^'. Fn r-oc^raphv, 
,>-'/Pi or-ment of Fiod'^^rn "niij^-^ry 1." r tr-^'Tr p'l. 

Tnvarion o - th.- /.r^m- . I i ^a thp Dark Ar-/. 
Tx:ij-. : Y ^' r 

-/i-'c- 1" . Concern w^tn rocial hi'ti'-'y,', 

a--:nitr.ctur'' , clothe-, »v,oh , .-rt ainrr.^- nt . Conc^^rTi 
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with Welch history, e.fs;. , Act of Union wich Enp-land in 
•'^->^^, and i-i-^our Wei rh men of the period. 
4 . jVMrrth Fifth Formr. 

•'0" level .s.yllabur;. Fourth year: Wclr.h hir,tory, 
^Sth xo y'Oth centurioE. Late fourrh year ar well a^- 
fiftr; .-ar: Pr^tish niFtory, 1763-1^^''. The i^h^-i'^l't 
period is divided into Welsh hintor:/ .aiii Enp-lish history, 
part of a new ryllabuE. Tnere is an errph- si-^ on fcr^ 
Kethodif.t Revival, cultural arpcctr of t:ie Eicteddfod, 
and the Indurtrial Revolution, 
f,. Sixth Form 

A-1 aiid 6-2, "A" level ryllabur. The hi-tory teacher, 
because of not too large an enrollment, t-ache? tne two 
.^•ixth-form sectionr together, 

A-1 paper: Concentration on Pritirh hifitor;/, -^^6?- 
The Reform Acts of 1P/5'^; the politicianr Roc rt 
Feele, Palmerstone, Disraeli, and Gladstone. British 
foreign policy in the 1^th century relations with Ireland; 
scramble for Africa; imperialism and First World War; 
pvpl —Corn Laws, Conservatives, fond toreign trade. There 
is a section in the A-1 paper on Welsh history— a total 
of lit 'juestions of which ^ are on W^l sh history. 

Wplsh history in the Sixth Form consists, rntev alia, 
of tne following topics: social unre.st in tho 1<)th centui^ 
edur-tion, relit-ion, politics, industries, and agriculture; 
immirration to the New ,Vorld-middle of inth century 
immigration to ^™ess..e ( riamuol Roberts hoped to establish 
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a W-lrr-.Tfj'/ ;t;r colony in the Un tod M>.tp: uu., the 
-ivi V'T '. -r.T.. --n ^^if -ffort O; K^c'^p] P.. Jono- -.n-i thp 
;novr;ir,. '.r to F'i-nroni-: ' bop^d t!nt Wnler would flourirh 
nway -rom rlncrl-:. dorr.in.ta or - naae ti- A.>irh ianr^aro a 
xediu- o: ('racnt..on and .^ove rniT..-;n I in tr.e Welrh colony 
in iat-ronia) culturol a-n.-ctr uf ,-■ Eiirt/jifodd ; 

A-'l'-r. i itr-ratup'"-. 

/,_ pny^nr: rXirO!: e-m hxrtory, ''Itn century. 

,■;•-(.' of trK axtbookr u-^d arn: 
( w-ir-r, David, Tne Invaders and ^ne Defend>-r; fWelrh 

v-rr ions) — : olectionr, not t^^*- wholo account, 
r-) 'liiO Dilyr, Cartrefi a Gwisf^ Drw:/' r Oeroedd (::orner 

2rv^ Clothes throuc^hout th^' Agor ) , G\/a?6r Gomor, 

iian'i;yr'al, 1')7^. Thir book ir u-pd for tre '^d and 

• rd yf'3rr. 

.'r) Gvr.i-/ r.nvor ( Knirour V/elrb nK>n) — n WpIt? t-xt compiled 
ty a rnocinl editorial bc^^rd, TInivorrity of W.aie:: 
Ire--, Cardi-t^ -^'i'^)?. (Th^ %rok bar interertir.se 
account." on Korean Llu-y^S - writ^^r after whom tno 
-cno 1 ir n-imed; on .:omupl Robcr^-; -nd on Micnacl J). 
.,oP-r---irr.on- about PO name"!) '"ne b -ok ir ured for 
n-, -ri, ririd th yonr; it p iv- a pood rnnre o^' 
>,..I .-.ail.' a from .'l. P-'vid (ftn century) to Welrdi 
"noli fci-ianr" in ta.- V La ind r*th c^nturier. 

C i^. Tr.om-i-, leu-.n P., Gwl e iri:/ddi a.eth _GxrrL£3i! Ifa'O- './.Of! 

(V^^j^ = i-^^<)-^'/00 ) , P-coi^ '-^'-''^ Hi'tory 

._,our.:-t.oo.^'-, tne livIr£il.IjLZ£ll ^'i'.y"-'^>H f literally, 
ta'- "'"v. of the aprini.-" r.ourcebookr.) , Umvcrrity 



of Wales Press, Cardiff, 1975. (The book has 
extracts in Welsh and English, taken from Government 
documents and similar sources). 

Other books in this series of History Sourcebooks 
deal with education, social unrest, and Methodist 
Revival, among other topics. Selections from them 
are read. 

(e) Finlayson, G.B.A. , England in the Eigh teen Thirties, 
Arnold, London (for the 6th Form). 

(f) Thompson, David, Europe since Napoleon , Longmens, 
London, second edition 1969. (A major source on the 
I9th century, deals with Europe as a whole, definitely 
college level, consulted by Sixth Formers, t>art of 
school library.) 

(g) Series of recordings by Wren Records entitled "Wales 
and Her History," e.g., "June 1865, the Patagonian 
Venture: Wales and the World" by Prof. Alun Davies 
and Prof. Glanmor Williams, Wren Educational Record 
Library, Vol. 1, Wren Records, Llandybie, Carms. , 
South Wales. 

History Syllabus. Ystalyfera School, Ystalyfer a, Glamorgan 

^ . First Year 

Ancient Times: Wales, Europe, and the World— up to 
1066. (It is interesting to notf> that Welsh history 
teachers use "up to" in indicating a chronological 
range, whereas Americans .nay be inclined to say "down to" 
I06(b!) 
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2. Second Year 

^OfS6-1A-R5 (Battle of Hastings to Bosworth Field; 1 5 
marks the time the Mors occupied the tbrone of England). 

5. Third Yea r 

^Z4.8C,_1715 (roughly, Tudors & Stewarts). 

i^. Fourth Year 

"0" level: 1760-191^ (1760 is the time of George III). 
CSE: syllabus on the modem world, 191^-197^- 

5. Fifth Year 

Continuation of two-year course begun the previous 

year. 

(Note: Instead of calling them "gradeG," the British 
call them "years" or "fcrmn" in the secondary nchto: ; 
"years" or "standards" in the elementary school. In 
American terms, "Fifth year" in secondary school is 
eou:valent to the eleventh grade.) 
ixth Form 

First .md second year of the Gth Fora»: 171^-1939, 
P.ritirb and r^uropean history. Welsh history is emphasized 
within tnir pnrxod (e.g., 1? 1 5-Hanoverians came to 
rritoan; rcn 17 Griff ith Jones; 1? ^9--Circulatir,r 
^vnno^ ; -;rca 18^>9— Charti.-m in Walps; etc.). 

;;gt..-' of the tf Ktbooks us^-n arf : 
O) Prarer, n. , i G oresCTwyr T}2e__Invader:s and Yr 

ArnddifJiliJ^ (7jv:_J)*lfenders)- 
(b) Hodericis A. J. ( -d.) , jkAs:sU^hron^^ 

- vols., Christov'.rr D-v,'-, , Ll;inciybie, 

Garmarthcnshi re , ' . 

'^78 
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(c) Jenkins, R. T. , .torv of the 18th Century and 
Mj_gto_g; of the lQth Century (in Welsh). 

(d) Books from the series, "Cyfres Uygad y Ffynnon" 
(Welsh History Source books), published by the 
University of Wales Press. 

to these examples of history syllabi taken from 5 of 
the Welsh-medium secondary schools, it is apparent that the 
focus in history is related to three concentric circles: 
wales, Europe, and the World. The history of Wales is 
inexorably tied to that of England; the general emphasis is 
Euro-centric. External exams dictate the content in the 4th, 
5th, and 6th Forms; non-exam, and often innovative, content 
is introduced in the .st, 2nd, and 5rd Forms. In the opinion 
of many school informants, Welsh history is not given the 
place it deserves in its own right, that is, made a full- 
fledged specialty. 

A NOTE P30m HIGTORY AT^ NOURIGHME.NT FOR, OR CPOILER OF, IDttlTVl^ 
With the rise of state systems of education in the 19th 
century, bi.tory has become a nourir.her of patriotism and 
asserter of nationalism. Dominant -roups have been praised 
in the officially sanctioned history taught in schools; sub- 
ordinate groups, neglected, omittea, semi-ridiculed, or left 
out tarrying in the shade hoping for admittance. Tn the same 
way that "one mail's dish is .'u.other mnn's poison," one group's 
official mythology is mother's official damnation. K,W 
adult Welsh informants nave asserted that as children they 
felt that the history they were taught in school left thetn 
with the feeling that it was not theirs, that they were not 
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viewed as participants in it but as incidental to it, that 
they were slighted. "Looking at Welsh history through Welsh 
eyes" has been a deliberate quest of pro-Welsh Welshmen and 
Welsh women (see, for example, Ceinwen Thomas, 1950 and i960; 
A.O.H. Jarman, 1950; G. Evans, 197^). 

The historian, Paul M. Kennedy, contends that 
nationalistic history has declined in the West in the 20th 
century, that the decline may be due to the fact that the 
nations of the Fxrst World (to use a more contemporary term) 
have already established their claim to fame, that such decline 
is manifested in the rise of Anti-Establishment history in 
the U.S.A. and Western Europe (1973:77-100). Kennedy claims 
that it is only countries of the Third World that are currently 
preoccupied with writing nationalistic history. 

It can, however, be said that nationalistic and 
nationality sentiments still permeate the history textbooks 
used in schools, that the pro-Establishment history is still 
considerably were powerful than its deflectors and detractors, 
and that such history— to use M. G. Smith's notions about 
cultural pluralism— still provides the dominant, or rather 
imperial, sort of cultural version that serves partly to hold 
the social structure together, keeping most of rhe unequal 
contented with, and loyal to, the way of those that are "equal." 
Whnt Gilbert !lurray — the classical scholar turned into top- 
notch propagandist in the service of the Empire in World War I 
(inspirer of the Lord Kitchener poster with the handlebar 
moustache, pointed index finger, and the exhortatio.., "Your 
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Country Needs You")~is reported to have said still holds 

true ae an organizing sentiment in history books in the 

service of expansion-minded, domineering groups: 

In every nation of Europe from England and 
France to Russia and Turkey, in almost every 
nation in the world from the Americans to the 
'Chinese and the Finns, the same whisper from 
below the threshold sounds incessantly in men's 
ears. We are the pick and flower of nations; 
the only nation th t is really generous and 
brave and ,iust. We are above all things 
qualified for governing others; we know how 
to keep them exactly in their place without 
weakness and without cruelty (quoted in W. L. 
Langer, The Diplomacy of Imperialism , New 
York, 1965:96, and in turn quoted by P. M. 
Kennedy, 1973:90). 

To commemorate the "civilising" task of those in 
charge of the Empire and the need of the "less fortunate races" 
to be civilisable. Empire Day (May ?^th) was first celebrated 
in 190?; later renamed "Commonwealth Daj" in 1959 (Collison, 
I9f,1 :35S). 

The staff of Welah-medium schools are trying to get 
away from such chauvinism as the aforementioned, and to promote 
a sense of nationality and uniqueness not dependent on arrogance 
and injustice. This Is reflected in the teaching and reinter- 
pretatlon o. Welsh history within the overall Briti* and 
European context. 

The self-praise of in-p:roups , the damna'oion of out- 
Kroups , and the ignorinp; of those not iirtraediately in one's 
ken as non-groups is q process reflected in the overall 
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symbolic system of a society, that is, in the structure of 
meanings and depiction of reality that is considerably 
dependent on the wishes of the dominant prouD. The Welsh 
are not only excluded from "making history" in h'j •:-■■>-. -^rier. 
written by the pro-Enp;lish , but their sense of identity, 
their language and literature, are attacked or belittled in 
other contexts. Witness the following characterization 
advanced by a literary critic and commentator who has a 
regular column in the London Times and who is colonially, 
as some informants have described him, an i^nglishman of the 
middle range (cf. Memmi, 1967) and thus perhaps prone to 
look askance at those whom those above him do not quite 
tolerate. In one of his books, Bei-nard Levin has written: 
Matters were not helped much by the growing 
insi-tence, borne along on the wave of nationalism, 
that the Welsh language must be revived and 
strengthened, and taught in the schools instead of 
dreadful foreiCT tongues . The fact that t'lo vr.yt 
raa,jority of Welsh people spoke li'ctle or no Wel.:h 
and showed no desire to leam any, or to have their 
children leam any either, made no difference. At 
any rate, if it did, the difference was one which 
only caused complaints that Welsh children were 
being deprived of their cultural heritage, though 
the amount of genuine literature in Welsh was 
small, and additions to it of any merit rare. 
That this was the case could be seen each year at 
the Eisteddfod, where, amid much dressinp;-up and 
chanting, a Bardic crown was awai-ded for, as it 
might be, an enormous poem in rhymed octosyllabic 
couplets about an ancient Welsh chieftain who had 
done little of nute other than sell hir aruy to 
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the English for cash down; the poem would be 
discussed for a few days or weeks in a small 
circle in Wales, and thereafter never be seen 
again, nor its author heard of (Be^ard Levin, 
The Pendulum Years , 1970:162^163— quoted in 
R. T. Jones, 1974:104-105, emphasis added). 

Although a caustic style seems to be at times an 

indispensable armament for a critic, the aforementioned 

account is one of deliberate defamation, a belittling of the 

Welsh literary tradition and the national literary celebration 

at the annual Eisteddfod. In reply, R. T. Jones (197^:106) 

has, inter alia , writter : 

Any man who believes that the crown at our 
National Eisteddfod is given for an "enormous 
poem in rhjrmed octosyllabic couplets," and whc, 
in the same paragraph makes a sweeping and 
derisory statement about a thousand years of 
Welsh literature is clearly a charlatan. First 
he obviously cannot read Welsh. Second he cannot 
count syllables. Thirdly he assumes we are all 
fools. 

Pro-Welsh Welsh writers such as G. Evans (1973 and 
1974), N. Thomas (197$), and R. Tudor Jones himself (1974) 
are at times at pain to prove that the English themselves — 
like the proverbial kettle calling the ^ :^t black — are very 
nationfilistic, guilty of what they accuse Welshmen to be. 
Perhaps their nationalj^sm, because it is so well established, 
is expressed quietly but surely. The following poem, written 
by a perceptive liiglishman, is a classic in portrayal of 
in-group self-aggrandizement and ;in attitude of intolerance 
towards out-groups. The reader, in rereading the poem, is 
invited to substitute other groups for ''t^ie English" — ethnic, 
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religious, or occupational— as an exercise in the verstehen 
of some aspects of the question of boundaries and identity. 



In these matters, there is a sense oj. what is and 
what might be, an awareness of the "should be" of ethnicity 
identity, nationality, laith (language), and Welsh-medium 
schooling and other institutional supports for the language 
The same aforementioned poet has written (1959:116): 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SOME IMPLICATIONS OP THIS STUDY 

A. ETHNICITY AND NATIONALISM 

III its particularity, a case study is a sort of "hothouse" 
phenomenon, an intensification of general tendencies found in a 
multiplicity of cases; in its universality, a case study is but 
an individual instance, a point on a continuum of events. In 
this chapter, we shall deal more with the latter, than the former, 
assertion, emphasizing that the study of Welsh-English relations 
is but a special case of the general study of ethnicity in the 

post-19^5 world. 

Currently the World, like Caesar's Gaul, is divisible 
into three: (a) the First World — the technologically advanced, 
fully industrialized, fundamentally "private enterprise" 
countries of Western Europe and North America, including Japan 
and Israel in Asia, and the Republic of South Africa in Africa; 

(b) the Second World — the socialist or communist countries of 
Asia and Eastern Europe, including Cuba in Central America, 
industrialized countries with state-controlled economies; and 

(c) the Third World — the feudal-type, economically and industri- 
ally underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
(The coiner of the term "Third World" and, by extension. Second 
and First, Alfred Sauvy, conceived of the "three worlds" as 
being akin to the "three estates" of France on the ev? of the 
French Revolution — Sauvy, 1956.) Historically, the Third World 
supplied raw materials to the First World and was, for a long 
time, colonized by it; it is the world that developed anti- 
colonial nationalir^t movements culminating in independence after 
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19^5, Currently, the Third World ic the world fought over by 
the First and the Second in their attempt to enlarge their 
spheres of influence. The Kingpin of the First World is the 
U.S^A. , its allies are often called the "Free World" by 
Americans; the Kinr^^in of the Second World in Eijrope is Russia, 
its allies are usually called "satellites" by Americans. The 
three major povvers contending for political and economic 
hegemony on a global scale are actually continent-like in 
their size, population, and tentacular reach: America, Russia, 
and China; when it comes to these factors, all other countries 
pale in comparison. 

What does all this have to do with Wales and situations 
like Wales? Quite a lot, we can say, according to the following 
considerations : 

^. Wales represents rural-farm and rural-non-f arm economy 
that is basically oriented towards extractive industry: coal 
and iron. It is not a fully industrialized or economically 
advanced region of Britain. It suffers from constant depopula- 
tion (it exports large numbers of school teachers and other 
forms of manpower to England and beyond). It is economically 
depressed. It is an instance of what we would like to call "the 
Third World in the First World ," an example of a rather large 
category. What is important about the "Third World in the First 
World" is not merely economic backwardness or underdevelopment 
but the fact that such category of regions within old, independent 
nation-states represents ethnicalL^v^ linguistically^ or culturally 
distinct entities: Scotland and Northern Ireland in the United 
Kingdom; Brittany and Corsica in the French Republic; Sicily and 
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Sardinia in the Italian Republic; to a certain extent, the 
Basque country in Spain, although Spain itself is basically 
an underdeveloped part of Europe; and, as a New World example, 
Quebec in Canada. (Non-1 inpuistically distinct, though economic- 
ally backward regions — such as Appalachia, the "North Country" 
of New Hcuiipshire, Washington and Aroostook co\inties in Maine, 
and other areas within the U.S.— are Third-Worldish in their 
poverty and rurality, though not in a nationalist or autonomist 
sense; hence, are excludable from direct comparability with 
Wales or Quebec.) Obviously, some of the aforementioned 
European regions have full-fledged autonomist movements; others, 
do not. It is useful to think of ethnic relations not only 
when they are full-blown but also when they are dormant. 

2. Historically, all the aforementioned "Third World in First 
World" regions were independent entities, incorporated into 
larger nation-states mostly in the sixteenth century. For 
example, Wales itself, was the first colony of England, fully 
annexed, on the basis of the Act of Union, in 1556; Brittany, 
formerly an independent dukedom, was incorporated into France 
by treaty in 1532. (It is interesting to recall that such six- 
teenth-century annexations were instances of consolidation 
within European nation-states prior to, or at an early stage 
of, the torrential outflow of the White Peril to conquer parts of 
Asia and Africa and, through "Voyages of Discovery," Norrh and 
South America.) Historically, these regions can be considered 
old "internal colonies": autonomist movements wi ;hin them, 
appearing especially after 19^5 i can be viewed as an extension 
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of , and a sequel t , autonomist movements in the Third World. 

The common experience of most Third World regions in Europe 
and North America has been that of economic, political, and 
cultural subjugation emanating from the central administrations 
of the nation-states of which they are a part. Some socio- 
logists—e.g. , Micliael Hechter (1971, 1972, 1975, 197^a,and 
1974b) in contrasting the Celtic Fringe with England and Robert 
Blauner (1969, 1970, 1972a, and 1972b) in contrasting non- 
Whites with Whites in the U^S. — have called such subjugation 
"internal colonialism." Such conceptualization has become part 
of the conventional wisdom of American sociology, the practi- 
tioners of which having, until recently, seen race and ethnic 
relations mostly as a "moral dilemma" or a case of "caste" 
(cf. Myrdal, 1964; Berreman, I960). Conceptualizers of "internal 
colonialism" maintain that the analogy with the historical. 
White Peril type of external colonialism in relation to Asia, 
Africa, and South America is not merely a matter of economic 
and political control of the colony by the metropolis but one 
of cultural destruction of the former by the latter. In some 
of these regions, e.g., Brittany and Wales, the natives are 
denied an official status to their languar^e; indeed, as in the 
case of Brittany, they cannot even speak it in school or on the 
radio or television. In other words, the analogy of "internal 
colonialism" not only depei.is on administrative differentiation 
between ethnically dominant and ethnically subordinate groups, 
but such analogy plays down the issue of territoriality as a 
necessary condition (Hechter, 1971:56-57). If that is the case. 
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then Blacks, Chicanes (Mexican-Americans), American Indians, 
Puerto Ricans, Chinese, and Filipinos — ethnic P'roups with or 
without distinct territoriality of their own — would be 
included, according to Blauner (1969 and 197 ?a) , under this 
analogy. For Blauner in particular (1970), the reality of 
the cultural oppression of non-Whites in America — a wounding, 
psychic violence that is degrading to both Whites and non- 
Whites but mostly devastating to the latter (cf. Memmi, 1967) — 
outweighs even the economic and political oppression. 

Two corollaries are linked with the above: (a) we can 
view the U.S. anthropologically in a larger context that ex- 
tends beyond its borders; and (b) in the study of race and 
ethnic isolations in an international context, it becomes clear 
that such relations are not merely a case of socio-economic 
stratification but that the cultural factor, the ethnic factor, 
has a force of its own, has consequences in its own right. In 
other words, in such study we do not set out to subsume race or 
ethnicity under class, but look at them as interlocking elements 
that are at times in conflict-, at others in full reciprocity 
(cf. Mast, 197^:66; G. K. Lewis, 197^:92). What this means, 
among other things, is that ethnicity, through assertion of 
a native language or other in-group characteristics, can then 
become a vehicle for cultural resurgence, a matter of ideology 
in opposition to ideological control by the socio-politically 
dominant group — precisely a.^ in the case of the Welsh in Wales, 
the P'ran co-Canadians in Quebec, and the Blacks in the U.S. In 
all this, of course, there is a certain commonality: ethnicity, 
over and above its socio-economic dimension, has been a chief 
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rallying cry, an embodiment of identity, e.g., "Black Is 
Beautiful" and its Welsh equivalents "Welsh Is Beautiful" and 
"Welsh, and Proud of It." (In imitation of Blacks who dropped 
their "slave name" and called themselves "X"— -for Ex- Slave Name--- 
or adopted a non-Anglo surname, some Welshmen have dropped what 
they called their "slave name," e.g., the English-determined 
"Jones," substituting a Wei sh- sounding name instead. This is 
what Dafydd Iwan, the popular Welsh singer, is supposed to have 
said and done. ) 

What the aforementioned also means is that if we take a 
worldwide look at things, if we begin to inspect the Third 
World in the First World, then we begin to see certain common- 
alities that otherwise would escape us. One of those com- 
monalities is that ethnic subjugation (we are using "ethnic" in 
an anthropological manner, subsuming under it "racial" and 
"cultural") appears to be quite often qualitatively distinct 
from economic subjugation, as we have already mentioned. 
Another, in that ethnic assertion — among the Welsh, the Scots, 
the Chicanos, the Original Americans (also self-renamed Native 
Americans; called by others American Indians), and other Third- 
World groups within the First World is both a defense mechanism 
against psychological and economic oppression and the vehicle 
for a revitalization movement. Ethnicity has become the 
cutting-edge for economics. 

If we view Wales in a worldwide context and link it 
with such apparently diverse rep;ions and groups in both EXirope 
and America, then we can also see it as part of a general trend 
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of "retribalization" in the First World, of resurgence of 
ethnic consciousness in Western Europe and North America. 
The world, perhaps, is becoming one interlocked social system 
so that one change in one part of it is quite often telescoped 
to another. The Black civil-rights movement in the U.S., 
for example, has had an influence — in matters of slogans and 
reactivation of national identity — on the pro-Welsh Welsh. 
4. We have characterized Welsh nationalism as being more 
cultural than political, that is, as being aimed at redressing 
social -psychological and socio-economic wrongs but within the 
framework of a United Kingdom, that its objective has been 
that of interdependence more than independence ; of devolution, 
more than full political separatism. Welsh nationalism has 
been essentially linguistic and cultural, and fundamentally 
non-violent. In this, it has been quite different from the 
natiohalism of the Basques, and — to point to a North- American 
case — that of the Quebecois. When viewed on a Third-World- 
in-the-First- World continuum, Welsh nationalism is then seen 
in a larger context, a somewhat newer perspective — as a 
sub-variety within a diversity. 

In employing an "intenial colonialism" framework to 
interpret what seems to be diverse phenomena within the First 
World, we should like to make it clear that whereas the 
Quebecois type of nationalism has, for historical and other 
reasons, strong elements of separatism within it, of complete 
political independence of the nation-state type, the cultural 
nationalism of Third-World Americans (non-Whites) is basically 
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that — cultural and socio-economic ^ but not territorially 
separatist. In this, it is somewhat in accord with the basic 
thrust of Welsh nationalism or — to put it in American terms — 
part of the optimistic pluralism of the melting pot, or its 
pluralist optimism* Needless to say, such optimism may at 
times be facile; at others, tinged with pessimism, but its 
integrationist character is quite clear. 

5. In a world consolidated into a single Gocial system in 
the twentieth century, ethnicity seems to be a more apt 
characteristic of a bygone era rather than the prerent. 
Nevertheless, there has been a rebirth of ethnicity even in 
the First World, especially in the Third-Worldish regions of 
such World. Becoming a Breton on the part of totally Prenchised 
Bretons or becoming a pro-Welsh, Welsh-speaking Welshman or 
Welsh woman on the part of a two or three-generation Anglicized 
cohort of the Welsh has been a slow process — something one 
awakens to, discovers, comes to grip with, allows as a new 
definer of personal reality, not merely brushes off or takes 
for granted. The process is quite often painful, for the 
journey unto the self is often a tempest-tossed journey, 
perhaps the hardest Journey. Members of the re-Bretonized or 
re-Welshized intelligentsia have at times written about the 
rediscovery of their own ethnicity, the self-cleansing of a 
heretofore spoiled identity. Among them, for example, are 
Morvan Lebesque (197^, 107$)5 Bobi Jones (1970, 197^) » Chris * 
Harris (I975a), and— as written about thorn by Fishlock (1972: 
57-58, 87-96)— Dafydd Williams and Dafydd Iwan (the latter 
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originally Dafydd Iwan Jones). In all these cases ^ releaming 
the native language has been the key to a recovery of nation- 
ality, of a sense of identity. In an article entitled "No 

Welsh as a Child," Chris Harris has written: 

As youngsters we were, at most, two generations 
removed from Welsh as an everyday language, some of 
us only one. .. .Somewhere along the line a decision 
had: been made to break with the past and cut us 
off from our roots. We were adrift. Our minds a 
maze of contradictions. And strangely enough although 
this has presumably been done for our benefit by 
.someone who saw some advantage in our ignorance we 
felt no gratitude. We felt cheated. In spite of 
all the jibes we all wished we could speak Welsh. 
We even sai'^ so. 

A Welshman's attitude to his language is very 
complex whether he speaks it or not. His natural 
affection for it is smothered by his fear of it . 
Will it spoil his prospects? Will it spoil his 
English? Will it make him look silly? Is it a 
language at all ? 

Often one has to fight through this haze 
of doubts and uncertainty to discover the essential 
truth that the Welsh language is something in- 
finitely precious, well deserving all our pride 
and loyalty. It is the one and only genuinely 
Welsh thing there is . All the rest, national 
costume, folk songs, folk dances, rugby, religious 
traditions and even the so-called Welsh way of 
life, although somehow different, are mostly 
second hand. The Welsh language is not. Wales 
has no history as an English speaking country.... 
The language is the most ancient social institution 
in these islands — older even than the Christian 
religion — a language well worth the trouble of 
learning. ... 
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It may even be that in the Europe of the 
future we shall tend to think less of ourselves 
as Britons, Germans , and Belgians and more as 
Welshmen, Westphalians, and Walloons. .At least 
we shall have a language of our own which needs 
no inventing (Chris Harris, l975a:5» emphasis 
added) • 

Such an experience, such a Journey unto self-discovery, 
reintroduces the person into the traditional community. It 
is almost a religious experience, with overtonec and a direct 
bearing on two well-known Scriptural happenings: the denial 
of self and other by the disciple Petex^ on the morning of 
Calvary and his later diametrically-opposed response of affirma- 
tion, and the return of the Prodigal Son. Usually, there is 
no prodigality after a return, only affirmation. 

In the U.S.A., there have been historically many 
instances of descendants of non-Anglo, White immigrants, 
reasserting their ethnicity in the second or third generation 
because of a historical memory of psychological and economic 
Anglo oppression (cf. Novak, 1972; Schrag, 197?). But it is 
especially since the end of World War II that non-Whites in 
America have begun to assert their sense of nationality, e.g., 
the rising intelligentsia of Blacks, Chicanes, Puerto Ricans, 
and the original inhabitants — American Indians. 

In all these instances what we are dealing with, of 
course, is rejection of the colonized self, an assertion of a 
traditional but revitalized counter-self (cf. Memmi, 1967). 
From an "internal colonialism" point of view, as some writers 
have asserted, the metropolitan Uncle Sam has managed to produce. 
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by response ^ the colonial Uncle Tom among Blacks ^ Uncle 
Tom-a-Hawk among Indians^ Uncle Tomas among Chicanos and Puerto 
Ricans^ and so forth (cf. G. Lewis , 197^:96; Chamofsky^ 
197^5^81 — not to mention some interesting Uncles produced over* 
seas)* Contempt for the non-English native languages ^ the 
historical efforts of the Bureau of Indian Affairs ^ and 
deliberate deculturation through the Anglo-run public schools 
have helped^ for example ^ to de-Indianize Indians. Robert 
Roessel^ Jr. ^ the first President of a Navaho Community College 
in northeastern Arizona has said: 

For yeeirs the White man's schools — and 
that's what the Indians call them — have educated 
the Indianness out of these people ^ taught the 
young people that the hogan is dirty^ that their 
parents were ignorant. 

The result is a group of bleached Indian 
youth ^ who are miserable on the Reservations 
but rarely learn to adjust when they leave for 
the big city. They are neither Anglo nor 
Indian I but oust fiai of self-hatred ( Los Angeles 
Times ^ June 1, 1969* part of an article by Linda 
Matthews entitled "Navahos Chart Educational Path" — 
quoted by Chamofsky^ 1971:181^ emphasis added here). 

Like the Welsh ^ the Bretons^ and other Third-World 

people within the First Worlds American Indians are becoming 

proud of what they were once taught to be ashamed of. Albert 

Laughter ^ a young Navaho college student majoring in Business 

Administration, seems to speak for many other people: 

Some day, I may sit behind a ^ig desk, with 
a big job. But no matter how many degrees I 
have, I want to be able to wear my knot (the 
traditional Navaho hair style) wit pride . I 
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don't want to forget my great-pcrandfathers, as 
other tribes have, and I don't want people to 
forfziet that Albert Laughter is a Navaho (Linda 
Matthews ^ "Navahos Chart Educational Path," 
Los Angeles Times # June 1, l969~quoted by 
Chamofsky, 1971:182, emphasin added here). 

In the process of de-colonizing the self, Indians 

begin to articulate their view of the White man as a noble 

savage* Geraldine Larkin, a Canadian Indian woman, in 

addressing a group of Anglo educators summarized for them 

White Anglo culture: 

We have difficulty adjusting to the White 
society: It is not our custom to f^et up 
by stepping on each other's faces (W» Stewart, 
1970:370). 

Yet the pro-Indian Indians have not only to contend 
with Whites as opponents but also with pro-White Indians — 
the ones bhought to be Bleached Indians, *the ones they them- 
selves were prior to becoming, to being converted into, pro- 
Indian. In the same way, the pro-Welsh WelF.h have had to 
contend both with Englishmen and with the Anglo-Welsh in their 
fight for identity. That fight, in Wales, revolves around the 
language. Saunders Lewis, the towering giant of Welsh letters 
in speaking of the men and women of the Welsh Language Society 
had this to say (we quote at length because the issue is one 
of both language and Gemeinschaft , or traditional community): 

They are fighting for what ir the essence of 
Welsh nationalism and they are not fighting against 
England and the English, they are fighting the most 
unpopular battle of all : against their own people . 
They are fighting for what is the very lifeblood 
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of Wales and the sadness is that their persecutors 
are the Welsh people on the councils and the 
magistrates • benches. Wales is a nation in sub- 
jection and unfortunately happy in its subjection. 
I would emphasize very much that the great opposition 
to Welsh nationalism does not come from England: 
the opposition is Wales and that is the tragedy of 
Wales after ^0 years of subjection. 

The only real reason for nationalism ^ i"^ ^ . 
to me, is the preservation of our civilizat-. — and 
values. The loss of the language is the loss of an 
identity; it is the loss of a complete histoiy and 
culture to the person concerned . Now it is very 
difxlcult to say all this to the proletariat in 
Wales because all education now, as well as the 
development of industry, ignores this side of life. 
We have a technological civilization and the 
importance of personality and culliiral history is 
minimal . 

It is against this background that the Welsh 
language supporters are waging their campaign. 
It is a dif.^icul-^ situation. Once People have lost 
the language they ob.lect to anyone else having it . 
To make what they have lost impox'tant, to give it 
status, is therefore like a slap in the face. 
There is among the people of South Wales ^ in 
particular^ an immense consciousness of not being 
English and^ at the same time^ of having thrown 
away the badge of their Welshness% their language . 
And inevitably they are driven to be more at one 
with the people of England. That is the only 
defence they have left (Pishlock, 1972:78*79$ 
emphasis adied). 

Issues of language, nationalism, identity, counter- 
identity, and community are seldom foxand in isolation but 
most often intertwined. They are part of the overall process 
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of the stranger coming home (e.g., re-Welshified by learning 
the traditional language) , re-entering the traditional com- 
munity, Gemeinscfaaft , and attempting to cope with the all- 
engulfing COP-* ^aa- society, Gese3 Ischaft . Language is the 
vehicle. 

In Canada, the French in Quebec are not merely asserting 
French culture at present, but more specifically and particularly 
the Quebec version of that culture and what non-Quebeckers 
call "patois" in contradistinction to the Parisian dialect, 
that is, the French-Canadian version of French. One of the 
major debates in Quebec today centers around how the provinoe 
can assert its cultural identity in the context of a bicultural 
and bilingual Canada, a Canada with a population that is 30^ 
French speaking and 70^ Engligh spe^ng. As Gaston Miron, , , ^ 

dabbed the "national poet of -tjaebec , " has averred, "Cultural ;' 
identity is determined by the linguistic situation." A recent ' 
novel by a Quebec author, quite long, is an allegory on the ' . / 
linguistic controversy inside Quebec, ^an allegory centered ; 
around characters portraying conformiti" and deviance. Says) h, . 

the hero of the novel, "I don't want to be a t3|&JH»*^stite in 
my own country": English on the lips of a Freiici,.J>dnadian; . 

' ^ o o . ' % 

o >- ^ . \ - 

* o - , ~~ J » > J 

inside Quebec is symbolized as deviance, some1*ilng akin ^o* roeti 

O ^ " ^ ' 

habitually dressed in women's clothing, a moral degradation , a 

^ - ' ' _j 

demeaning disguise. In Quebec, the French dre trying to find^^ , 
ways to convince new immigrants to adopt Fil.^ch instead of 
English, though English "is the language i9 Vhich you 'i^e 
money" ( Foster's Daily Democrat , Dover, N.H?/ A^ii'^^34'\^^573i 
pag9 3). ° . 
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Though only 1 in 5 speaks Welsh, the importance of the 
Welsh language in Wales is more qualitative than quantitative. 
Recently, a sort of a landmark was reached when a new Welsh 
language version of the New Testament was published on St. 
David's Day, 1975 (March 1, 1975) i a clear and modern language 
version that took 1^ years to prepare and that constitutes 
the Welsh equivalent of the New English Bible ( London Times , 
February 2^, 1975) • A new Welsh version of the Old Testament 
will be published in 1988, exactly four centuries after the 
publication of the William Morgan Bible in 1588. It was the 
Morgan Bible that standardized and preserved the Welsh language 
as a written and literary medium and safeguarded a sense of 
nationhood among the Welsh ( London Times , February 2^, 1975)» 
6. One of the long-range issues with which autonomist movements 
in the Third World regions of the First World are faced is the 
issue of political vs. economic independence. In other words, 
even if a given region attains self-government at a futxire 
time, its economy may still be controlled from the outside in 
many essential respects. The spectacular rise of the multi- 
national corporation especially after the end of Wot^ld War II, 
a trans-national corporation describable as "a state within a 
state," makes economic dependency for prospective nation- 
states a hard reality, that is, circumscribes the very meaning 
of political autonomy in both internal and external affairs* 
The rising middle classes of the Celtic regions in Britain, of 
Quebec in Canada, and of similar areas are faced with the 
fact that they ultimately have no choice perhaps except to 
learn to work for trans-national corporations! Their situation 
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of "internal colonialism," in other words, may simply become 
one of "neo-colonialism" — a case of unintended sameness that 
appears as change* 

?• Another debate within autonomist movements is focused on 
preservation and extension of a sense of community — of mutual 
help, fellowship , and accountability over and above self- 
indulgent ''individualism." Third-World regions have a "memory" 
of community even when various forces coincide to break up 
traditional social bonds and make the person emotionally walk ' 
alone. There are, however^ various obstacles to restoration 
of a sense of community in Third World regions because pri- 
vatized life, the essence of mass society, though somewhat new 
in these regions, has been accompanied by two mutually reinforcing 
phenomena: (a) consumerism voraciously fed by the incessant 
creation of artificial needs through the intimate alliance of 
advertising and the mass media (an alliance that John Kenneth 
Galbraith has called "organized bainboozlement") ; and (b) the 
incipient erosion of the quality of transcendence < the critique 
or cutting edge, in personal debate over matters concerning 
the public good or the social structure. In other words, 
"though ideology does not disappear, its critical^ ... function 
decays" (Kleinberg, 1975:195); the concern of consumerism is 
private comfort and convenience above all else, not public 
well-being. 

The preceding is more distinctly characteristic of 
the ''post-industrial society" sep:ments of the First World 
(cf. Daniel Bell, 1975; Kleinberg, 1975) i of what is most 
Pirst-Worldish about the First World. There, two other 
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interrelated phenomena are quite apparent: (a) the replacement 
of a verstehen approach, of insightful knowledge, with a 
mathematization and cognitization of reality, with keeping, 
quite often, everyday life deliberately at an arm's length; 
and (b) the aggressive marketing of pre-packaged "full 
programs'* for teaching various subjects and courses in secondary 
school and college, a practice resulting in making the teacher 
a sort of a salesman who does not know much about the product 
he distributes rather than a craftsman who puts it together 
and — to use a modem idiom — "has got it all together." Some 
of the multi-material corporations now have "educational 
techrology" subsidiaries providing these "programs." This 
may lead to "defusing" or "tranquilizing" any traditional 
impulse towards change by supplying the very terms by which 
people, from a dominant elites' point of view, are supposed to 
think about reality. It depends, of course, on the leeway the 
teacher is accor^^ed in the use and interpretation of pre- 
packaged program designs, (it should be added that the canned 
mannerisms of Rogerianism, the superficial espousal of "affect," 
the touchy-feely con games of small- groupie ts can be viewed 
as part of a general attack on personal intensity and the 
critical sense in post-industrial society.) 

As someone has said, Americans are bom without a 
sense of the past (G. K. Lewis, 197^:9^), without a feel for 
history, let alone geography. Such ignorance is "fiinctional ," 
that is, it serves the purposes of those who control the mass 
media because then mass-media ideas become readily absorbable 
by readers or listeners as "facts" and debates about deliberately 
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ted, if not distorted, facts become more difficult. As 
''underdeveloped" regions become ''developed,** thoy face 
distortion of packaged mass-media inforriiation without the 
benefit of community as a corrective, as a countervailing 
force. In the "post-industrial society," it seems, everything 
tends to conspire to destroy the family unit — extended and 
nuclear — as well as the c^nmunity. People in the Third 
World regions of the First World are well aware of that and 
would like to avert it. It is an issue that appears even in 
election platforms, as we have shown in relation to Wales. 

In October, 197^, in a two-day interview with the New 
York Times t Henry A. Kissinger, the well-known modern-day 
statesman and shuttle diplomat, viewed the nations of the world 
as "delicately poised on the verge of a new historic era.*' The 
outcome could be an improved world order, or chaos. A lot 
depends, it can be said, on the relation especially between 
the First and Third Worlds, a most interesting case of which 
is the relation of the First World to those Third World regions 
within it itself. The twentieth century, especially after 
1945, has been a century of cultural and political resurgence 
in the Third World, even in that part of it within Western 
Europe and North America. 

8. For elites and rising nounter-elites, the schools are 
instruments of justification and legitimation. This is true 
of English-medium as well as Welsh-medium schools in Wales, 
and of schools in the U.S. and elsewhere. A sense of ethnicity 
and nationality may be deliberately fostered or deliberately 
killed or discouraged by the schools. In the true sense , 
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schools are instruments of governance, governance of the new 
generation for conformity to the status quo or its modification. 
Schools mirror, in a concentrated fashion, the achievement 
and the problems of the society of which they are a part. 
Monolingual ism and bilingualism are part of what is mirrored: 
In a sense, bilingualism is but a Third World issue within the 
First World. 

B. BILINGUALISM [ 

\ 

From socio-political and socio-cultural considerations 
revolving around division of the world, already a partly 
integrated social system, into actually three Worlds, we turn 
our attention to a practical problem within this large 
context — bilingualism. 

In a world increasingly becoming standardized in 
clothing, food, and the tempo of work and leisure — a suffocating 
uniformity according to some — the quest for authenticity is 
pushing groups to claim language as an index of uniqueness, 
especially if the language has been a suppressed one, a 
casualty of "internal colonialism." It is all a version of 
"Black Is Beautiful" and "Welsh, and Proud of It." 

Of what relevance is this study of Welsh-English 
relations to the bilingual situation especially in the U.S.? 
Of what relevance is it especially in relation to the following 
areas (I am indebted to Carter H. Collins, National Institute 
of Education, for enumerating these areas and commenting on 
them) : 
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1. Langtiage maintenance vs. transition 

2. Teacher training 

3. Assessment instruments 

4. Language valuation and devaluation by parents 
and commiinity 

A most important Supr3me Court case last year, one 

that sparked further interest in bilin^al education in the 

U.S., and one that serves as a sort of overall introduction 

to the four aforementioned issues, was that of Lau vs. 

Nichols. In San Francisco, Chinese American parents sued the 

Board of Education claiming that the civil rights of their 

youngsters were violated because many of them did not vmder- 

stand English, that they did not thus benefit from schooling 

even when good schools were made available to them. The 

Supreme Court ruled in favor of the parents, directing the 

San Francisco Public Schools to either (a) conduct all basic 

studies in the native langruage of the child and to guarantee 

the non-English speaking child the same educational services 

available to the English-speaking one; or (b) carry on basic 

studies in the child* s specific tongue, but then get the child 

to a level of functional English that would guarantee him the 

same educational benefits. The San Francisco Schools were 

given a deadline to meet in the near future whereby if a 

given school had a certain percentage (e.g., of non-English 

speakers (e.g«, Chinese or Chicanes), then the school was to 

respond deliberately to the language needs of these speakers. 

This is a far-reaching decision; it means that various 

linguistically-alive groups in the U.S. — Puerto Ricans and 
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other Hispanos, Haitians , French Canadians, Indians — would 
demand the same privilege of early education in a non-Englisb 
tongue and get it. 

1» Language Maintenance vs. Transition 

In general , it can be said that there are perhaps two 
kinds of bilingualism: (a) endemic bilingualism, as, for 
example, in the case of Indians in Britain, and (b) luxury 
bilingual ism, as, for instance, in the case of French for an 
Englishman. We would prefer to call the former "involuntary 
bilingualism" ; the latter, "volunta3?y" one. In Wales, depending 
on whether the native language is English or Welsh, bilingualism 
could be either endemic or of the luxury type, voluntary or 
involuntary, unitary or reciprocal. 

In this report, we have focused, inter alia ^ on Welsh- 
medium schools rather than English-medium ones. The policy 
of the Welsh-medium schools is to promote Welsh without destroying 
English — as p matter of fact, to promote the two languages rather 
equally, that is, one to act as a key to the cultural heritage 
and identity (Welsh), one to be the key to "getting on" and 
to wider opportunities in higher education (English). In this 
context, it can be said that Welsh is the language to be main- 
tained at least through the sixth form; English is the lanpaage 
to be maintained even beyond. It is a case of dual maintenance 
or dual transition, depending on what use is made of either 
Welsh or English beyond secondary school* 

One of the implications of this report to bilingual 
education is that we have dealt with Welsh as a first language 
and <lso with Welsh as a second language. For pupils coming 
to Welsh-medium secondary schools after passing through 
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Wel£:h-medium primary ones^ Welsh is maintfeiined as a first 
language. For pupils coming to Welsh-medium secondary schools 
but without going through Welsh-medium primary ones^ Welsh is 
a special case of second-language acquisition. Our account on 
the "Block Program" illustrates this special case. 

At University College^ Aberystwyth^ C. J. Dodson and 
his associates (cf. 1966^ 1968) and Dan L. James (cf. 197^) are 
engaged in developing materials for teaching Welsh as a second 
language^ materials that are beginning to attract the attention 
of U.S. language researchers (e.g. ^ Cazden, 1975) • In addition^ 
we have mentioned the work of both the Welsh National Language 
Unit at Treforest, Pontypridd, Mid-Glamorgan (cf. Eric Evans , 
1972), and of the Bilingual Education Project at Gartholwg Church 
Village, Pontypridd, Mid-Glamorgan (cf. Mrs. E. Price, 1972). 

We need to add to the above a brief account dealing 
with the Schools Council Research and Development Project, 
specifically entitled "The Teaching and Learning of English 
in Wales, 8-15." This is a September, 1975 to September, 1976 
project, concerned with teaching English as a second language 
to monoglot Welsh speakers between the ages of 8 and 13* The 
pro^iect is focused on the transition of English in the school 
life of these pupils from a second to a first language and 
the consequent movement of these pupils from Welsh-medium to 
English-medium instruction. There are 6 "school units" in 
this project, each consisting of 1 secondary school and 6 
feeder primary ones, and 10 "teacher groups" meeting twice 
each term, totalling 300 teachers. 
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The schools in this project are located in Welsh- 
speaking rural areas, "natural Welsh" areas. It should be 
remembered that in Wales, English is still the second language 
of approximately 16^ of school children (Sharp, 1972:102). 
This project, like similar ones dealing with Welsh as a second 
language, grew out of the recommendations of the Gittins 
Report (cf# Gittins, 196? i section IJ.l). The project aims ax 
development of three kinds of proficiency: literacy, oracy, and 
numeracy ( English in Wales ^ Project Bulletin No* 1 , p# 3i May 
197^) • 

One of the interesting surveys carried out by the staff 
of this project is an "error analysis," a listing of mistakes 
made by pupils as reported by their teachers, mistakes dealing 
with different types of linguistic errors and their frequency, 
e.g. , those related to Welsh influence on English spelling in 
junior school (ages 7-1^) QJ^d the effect on English sentence 
patterns of the pupils' literal translation from Welsh, that 
is, the areas of interference between the two languages. 
Interesting passages are collected showing how Welsh-first- 
language pupils find it difficult to adjust from the phonetic 
spelling of Welsh to the less rational, or rather chaotic, 
system of English ( English in Wales ^ Project Bulletin No. 2, 
p. 2, November 197^)» (An interesting example of code 
switching between two languages, originally provided by 
Mackey, 1965 1 is cited by Gumperz, 1969:^56, regarding the 
colloquial Canadian French expression, Pourquoi tu l*a fait 
pour ? as a close translation in non-idiomatic French of the 
English, What have you done that for ?). 
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Another objective of the "English as a Second Language" 
Proo'ect is development of second-language readers with content 
linked to Welsh rural life. Ten books are. planned, in a 
series called "The Story of Emyr and Catrin," dealing with the 
lives of a brother and sister (cf. Dick, Jane, and Spot in 
American readers) living on a farm in Wales and describing 
their home, school, village, etc. The readers are intended 
for use in comprehension work and as a stimulus for composition 
(theme writing), both orally and in written form. They are 
usable as a basis for starting discussions where the daily 
lives of the readers could be compared with the lives of 
Emyr and Catrin. For secondary schools, the materials developed 
so far (only for the first and second forms) deal with such 
topics as "climbing," "horses," "farming," "swimming," 
"fishing," and "sports." With "sports" are included taped 
interviews with "sporting personalities" (athletes). In all 
this, the main guideline of the project is that "the language 
development of children is best fostered by the use and response 
to language, rather than by lanf^age exercises dealing with 
pieces of language divorced from a real context" (English in 
Wales , Prooect Bulletin No. 2, p. ^, November 197^). 

This project is also concerned with a phenomenon 
quite familiar in cases of bilingualism , namely, that in Wales 
there are increasingly more and more children whose first 
language is nominally Welsh but. is poor Welsh; or English, but 
is poor English. (In the U.S., Chicano and French- Canadian 
' pupils are often accused of neither knowing Spanish or English 
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well 5 or French or English, as the case majr be. For a 

perceptive study of a U. S. variant of Spanish, the Pachuco 

dialect attributed originally to EL Paso, Texas, see George 

Carpenter Barker, Pachuco, 19700 Another concern is that 

there are a few children in Wales who are even trilingual: 

sons and daughters of Polish and Italian settlers whose first 

language is Polish or Italian; second language Welsh; and 

third language, English! A third concern, not yet fully 

conceptualized, is that this project in a sense deals with 

the confrontation of a world language (English) and a 

minority language struggling hard to keep its existence (Welsh). 

So far, no written report on these concerns has yet been 

prepared by the staff of the "English as a Second Language" Project. 

Obviously, bilingual language projects have political 
implications; they touch upon issues of superiority and 
subordination. Some pro-Welsh Welshmen have requested the 
personnel of this project to send letters to participating 
schools only in Welsh. Others are aware of the fact that any 
statistics on Welsh speakers gathered by the staff of the 
"English as a Second Language" Project will act as a corrective 
to the Census data on the Welsh language and, thus, as "real 
statistics," are usable to bolster arguments and counter- 
arguments regarding Welsh as a living language. Such socio- 
cultural and socio-political issues are very important, if 
somewhat unacknowledged, in bilingual projects. 

2. Teacher Training 

To schoolmen, two questions are here especially 

'101 
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relevant: What are the best kinds of teachers to have in 
bilingual and bicultural programs? VTiat insights or sensiti- 
vities are needed for ensuring positive educational outcomes? 
Our account on Welsh-medium schools has reference to teachers 
and headmasters who have ensured the success of their endeavor , 
and is thus pertinent here« 

Additional information is found in Troike, C, , and 

Modiano, N. (eds.)i The Proceedinp:s of the First Inter- American 

/ 

Conference on Bilingual Education , Center for Applied Linguistics, 
Arlington, Virginia, 1975* Information could also be gotten 
from: (a) Ray Earnhardt, University of Alask?, regarding 
training Alaskan Indian and Eskimo teachers; and (b) Ralph £• 
Sabey, Project Canada West, Edmonton, regarding training of 
teachers and use of "culturally sensitive" materials in ;3chools 
for Canadian Indians. 

3. Assessment Instruments 

Bilingual children are said to suffer in measurement 
of their scholastic attitudes and achievement because of the 
lack of accurate assessment instruments, including standardized 
tests, or the arbitrariness with which their results are inter- 
preted. The problem is twofold in the sense that both so-called 
objective and subjective tests and approaches of the accurate 
variety are needed. This is still an underdeveloped area in 
American education, let alone Welsh, Frisian ^ and other types 
of bilingual education to which we have alluded in this report. 

In our discussion of the issues of bilingualism, we 
have mentioned the research work of W. R. Jones, done by himself 
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alone (I955a, 1955b, 1957, 1959, i960, 1963, 1966, 1968, 1%9) , 
or in collaboration with others (19^1, 1957)* We have also 
mentioned the "MLAT" test (Modern Langxiage Aptitude Test — 
Carroll and Sapon, 1965), one of the tests used at second- 
language entry points, e.g# , in "Banding" English monoglots 
who had escaped going to a Welsh-medium primary school when 
they show up in the first year of secondary school at a Welsh- 
medium school ready to acquire Welsh an the language in which 
to receive instruction and which to use to sit for CSE, "0" 
level, and "A" level exams, that is, in the special arrangement 
called the "Block Program. 

^. Lanp:uage Valuation and Devaluation by Parents and Community 

A researcher by the name of Mary McClure, currently at 
the University of Chicago, has found out that notwithstanding 
the high quality of a bilingual program for Spanish speakers, 
each year upward in school, the percentage of bilingual students 
who use opanish goes down. In other words, students whose 
home language had been Spuiish are not willing to maintain the 
language; in conversation,- they are more inclined to respond 
in Fnglish as they more and more master English. With regain! 
to Spanish, it is not a question of functionality as much as 
of social status; it is a social -psychological issue since 
^"zr^ Spanish community itself, let alone the Anglo community, 
still devalues Spanish. For the bilingual student, speaking 
English is more acceptable; he spends bns effort on defending 
and strengthening his English, not his Spanish. Many of the 
Spanish parents want their children to master English, not 
Spanish. English is the key to ^ob opportunities: as the 
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Welsh sayt it is the language of '^gett^ng on"; as some of 

the Franco-Canadians say, it is "the language of making money." 

In our discussion of Welsh in schools, we have dwelt 
on the issue of the "market value" of the language, pointing 
out that the success of Welsh in Welsh-medium schools, and 
even as a second language in some English-medium schools, has 
depended on two factors: (a) the assurance to parents that 
the English their children will learn will be of superior 
quality, and (b) the linkage of Welsh to cultural resurgence 
and a sense of identity. For many pro-Welsh Welshmen, the 
latter point is inspearable from the former. As Gwilym E. 
Humphreys — a chemistry research scientist who had had a 
successful career working as such prior to establishing another 
successful career as an educator, as headmaster of an inter- 
nationally famous Welsh-medium school, Rhydfelen — has si-.id. 

One of the great benefits of bilingual education 
is that it generates self-confidence. When I left 
school, I felt uncertain and second rate in the 
presence of English speakers because of my language^ 
But Rhydfelen students never feel inferior. They 
are at home in any situation. We ^ive them self - 
confidence and so help to restore self-respect to 
Welsh people (quoted by Trevor Fishlock in his 
article in the London Times -of June 18, 197^1 
"English-Speakers Who Want Their Children to 
be Taught in Welsh," emphasis added). 

In our discussion of th^ social psychology of language, 
we mentioned the relation between language and self-respect, 
a relation enhancing both when the schools and teachers of a 
socially suppressed language, such as Welsh, are not only 
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p9?o- Welsh but under Welsh administration. Bilingual programs 
fortChicanos or Puerto Ricans are quite often headed by 
Anglos or Anglo types, that is, by social models of outside 
power, by representatives of the dominant culture, by built-in 
symbols conveying a sense of inferiority for Spanish speakers. 

Whereas in Wales, the word "bilingual" in reference to 
a person connotes something positive, in Texas recently it 
has been increasingly used to designate only Chicanes (Mexican 
Americans) in much the same way that "immigrants" in Britain 
means "Black immigrants" from Pakistan or the West Indies (they 
are liamped together as "Black" over there). In Texas, as used 
by some educational psychologists, "bilingual teachers" means 
Chicano, non-Anglo teachers; "bilingual children" means the 
same, although technically what the genteel Anglos of Texas 
call "bilingual children" are actually monolingual ones, since 
for the most part these children speak only Spanish at home. 
It is sociologically interesting to see how labels of inferiority 
are at times masked by surface euphemism. 

In this report, we have also mentioned the work of such 
socio-linguists as Lambert, Macnamara, and Fishman, and also 
the work of the well-known Welsh HMI, E. Glyn Lewis (see 
bibliography for full reference, as well as the chapter on the 
schools). These writers have raised important issues concerning 
language and bilingualism. The Gittins Report and the work 
of Mary Roisin Pill should also be added here. 

In addition to the four preceding points (language 
maintenance and transition; teacher training; assessment 
instruments; and language valuation and devaluation by parents 
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and community), this report also has information bearing on the 
following questions: What constitutes good bilingual proerrams? 
What are some of the Kood practices (classroom and school prac- 
ticef;) or better models ? What are the issues of parent 
involvement and acquisition of cormnunity support? To what 
extent is certification of bilingual teachers needed? What are 
some of the examples of bilingual or bicultural materials 
developed? To what extent are there some important differences 
in the acquisition of a second language at the primary vs. 
secondary level? To what extent ar^ the socio-cultural and 
social-psychological issues of introducing materials or curri- 
culum packages into trilingual but mono-cultural schools {e.g. y 
the schools containing Blacks, lower-class Whites, and Puerto 
Ricans in Hartford, Connecticut, or New York City) different 
from those associated with introduction of materials and devices 
into bilingual and even bicultural schools (e.g., some schools 
where French Canadians and Anglos are found together in New 
Hampshire and Maine; plus the Frisian-Dutch, Afrikaans-English, 
and Welsh-English varieties and situations)? What are the 
cultural roles of teachers in bilingual situations? What are 
the issues of negation and denigration, conformity and resurgence 
in relation to language and social status, language and ethnicity 
Chapters 4-7 suggest some answers and analyze some illustrative 
situations. 

The main thrust of this report has been on language 
and ethnicity; ethnic boundaries; elites and counter-elites; 
the interlocking of institutions; the interplay of language. 
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social class, ethnicity, and occupation as bases for strati- 
fication; and the consequences of relations of superiority/ 
and subordination. The major approach for viewing such issues 
hat been that of the Third-World-in-the-First-World formulation; 
the tentative sociological hypothesis that seems to hold 
together and interlink a variety of data in this regard is 
that of "internal colonialism." Issues of nationality and 
nationalism, cultural and linguistic, as expressed in schools, 
courts of law, and the broadcasting and journalistic media, 
have received special attention, rfales as a case study, the 
interpretation of Welsh-English relations, can be viewed as 
but an instance, a point on a continuum, of a multiplicity of 
causes in the modern world. 

We have paid special attention to schools because 
especially in Third-World regions they are more clearly seen 
as conscious instruments of stratification and cultural hegemony. 
We have viewer* Eii^lish-medium schools as instruments of the 
status quo; Welsh-medium schools as instruments of cultural 
resurgence. We have viewed the assertion of a native language, 
a ruppressed language, as something that summarizes a number 
of socio-cultural , socio-political, and socio-economic issues. 
We assert that such phenomena can be seen much more clearly in 
an international context, that the larger the context, the mere 
meaningful the interpretation. For us, interpretation 
essentially means the discovery of a new structure of relations. 

The case of Wales highlights for us the ethnic 
nationalism of various groups in America, both White and 
non-White, and their recent cultural resurgence. By looking 
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at what is not taken for granted— Welsh-medium schools and 
Welsh society — we become aware of what we take for granted: 
American public life and American public schools. 

Mutatis mutandis % we can say the same thing about 
other institutions in American society ^ of the service and 
traditional type: churches ^ factories^ hospitals ^ the mass 
media ^ courts of law, the family — both in their First World 
and Third World aspects. 

This has been an exploratory study. We invite the 
reader to point out sins of omiscion as well as sins of 
commission, and any other facets of interest or disinterest. 
Truth grows by dialogue and debate. As T. S. Eliot has said, 
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ABEH 


Mouth of river^ e.g. ^ Aberystwyth 




ALBAN 


Scotland (the word is Scottish 
Gaelic) 


3. 


AMERICANWR/AMERICANWYR 


Amer i can /Amer ic an s 


4. 


ARWYNEBEDD 


Surface. Cf. WYNEB: Face. 


5. 


BPOGARWCH 


Love of locality 


6. 


CAER 


Fort, e.g. , Caerleon 


7. 


COFIA 


Remember, e.g., Cofia Tryweryn 


8. 


CYDYMDREIDDIAD 


Mutual inter-penetration of land 
and language (a concept 
developed by J. R. Jonec). 


9. 


CYDYMUNEDAETH 


Gemeinschaftliness 




CYMANFA GANU 


Congregation singing, hymn singing 


11. 


CYMDEITHAS 


Society 


12. 


CYMDEITHAS YR lAITH GYMRAEG 


Welsh Lan^age Society 


15. 


CYMDOGAETH 


Good neighborliness. Community. 


14. 


GYMRAEG 


Welsh in speech, the Welsh langiiage 


15. 


CYKRAEG BYW 


Living Welsh 


16. 


GYMRAEG CYWIR 


Correct Welsh 


17. 


GYMRAEG lAWN 


Proper Welsh 


18. 


CYMREIGTOD 


Welshness 


19. 


GYMREIG 


Welsh in spirit 


20. 


GYMRO/GYMRY 


Wei shman Afel shmen 


21. 


GYMRO BAGH DU 


Little dark Welshman 


22. 


CYMRO-CYMRAEG 


Wei sh- Wei shman 


25. 


CYMROI'R GARN 


Welshman to the core, Welshman 
through and through 


24. 


GYMRO RONG 


Tnze'^l shman, Welsh- speaking 
Wei snknan 


25. 


CYMRU 

117 


Wales r 
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26. CYMRU AM BYTH 
2?. CYMRY AR WASGAR 

28. CYMRY GEIDDIO 

29. EISTEDDFOD 

50. GWERIN 

31. "GWIR YN ERBYN Y BYD" 

32. GWLAD 

33. HIRAETH 

3^. IMPERIALAETH 

35. Llan 

36. LLENYDDIAETH EINGL-GYMREIG 

37. LLOEGR 

38. "PA FODD Y CWYM PODD 

Y CEDEYRN" 

39. PLAID CYMRU 

40. RHYD-Y-CHEN 

41. SAES/SAESON 

42. SAESNEG 

43. SAIS-O-GYMRO 

44. SASSENACH 

45. SEISNIG 



Wales for ever! 

The exiled Welsh, the scattered 
Welsh, the outspread Welsh, 
the Welsh of the Diaspora 

Welshification, Gallici^ation 

Annual celebration of Welshness, 
including literary and 
musical contests 

Ordinary folks, common people 

"The Truth against the Whole 
World," the Eisteddfod motto 

Land, country 

An untranslatable word: longing 
for land, people, and culture 
of Wales 

19th century imperialism, a later 
stage of colonialism 

Church, e.g., Llandaff 

Anglo- Wei Fh literature 

England 

"How Are the Mighty Fallen" 



Na-^'-:ional Party of Wales 

Oxford (literally, the ford of 
the oxen) 

Englishman /the English 

English in speech, the English 
language 

An English-speaking Welshman, 
an Englishman of a Welshman 

The English C'che word is Scottish 
Gaelic, a corruption of Saxon, 
Cf. the Welsh "Saeson") 

English in spirit 
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46. TAFOD Y DDRAIG 

^7. TREPEDIGAETH/TREFEDIGAETHAU 

48. "TWLL TYN POB SAES" 



49. "TYNGYD YR lAITH" 

50. UNOL DALIAETHAU 

51. Y 

52. Y DDRAIG GOCH 

55. YMHERODRAETH 

54. YSGOLASGOLION 



The Dragon's Tongue, i.e., Welsh 
Colony /colonies 

"Screw the English," or "to hell 
with the English." Cf. "Toast 
the English" — said with a 
flourish by some Irish Americans 
when at a cafeteria counter 
ordering toasted English muffins 
for breakfast! Cf. "Wales" 
and "Welsh" in the multi-volume 
Oxford New English Dictionary 
for some pejorative expressions. 

"The Fate of the Language," title 
of the BBC radio lecture 
given by Saiinders Levds on 
February 15, 1962 

United States 

The (definite article) 

The Red Dragon (Welsh National 
Flag) 

Empire 

So -lool /Schools 
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